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New Publications 


School ana Home Marches 


FOR THE PIANO 
Price, 50 Cents 


This is an entirely new collection of 
marches, containing numbers adapted for 
all the different purposes to which a march 
movement may be put. The marches are 
such as may actually be marched to, not 
merely for display purposes. There are 
two-steps, military marches and grand 
marches, all bright, original and character- 
istic. We feel sure that lovers of march 
music will appreciate this volume highly. 
as it is the best book of the sort ever put 
together, 


Church and Home 
Collection of Sacred Songs 


Two Volumes 
For High Voice For Low Voice 
Price 75 cts. each ‘ 


These volumes should appeal to all_singers, 
especially to those who sing in church. Each vol- 
ume contains a splendid selection of sacred songs 
of the best class, for high or low voice respectively. 
Original in melody, expressive and suited to every 
occasion for which’a sacred song may be required. 
While a few of the songs appear in both volumes, 
the majority of the numbers have been selected on 
account of their special adaptability for either high 
or low voices, and these are not duplicated. Kvery 
number in these two volumes is well worth singing 
and cannot fail to prove acceptable both to singers 
and congregations. 


Guide for the Male Voice 


FREDERIC W. ROOT 
Op. 23. Price, $1.00 


The most recent yolume of the celebrated series 
of educational works for pupils in vocal music, 
published under the general title, * TECHNIC 
A\D ART OF SINGING.” This new work is 
minute in its instruction as to the development of 
| baritone and tenor voices providing special 
exercises and songs for each. The characteristics 
of the male voice are exhaustively explained and 
treated, All teachers, including ladies, who have 
todeal with men's voices will find this volume to 
be a complete compendium of all necessary knowl- 
edge. No other manual will be required. 


Complete School of Technic 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
by 
ISIDOR PHILIPP 


Price, $1.50 


A compendium of modern technic, by a 
great contemporary teacher, exhaustive in 
all details, including all forms of finger 
exercises, ‘scales, chords and arpeggios. 
double notes, octaves, trills, tremolo, gliss 
ando and bravura. All the exercises’ are 
carried out in full through all keys and 
are treated in a yariety of rhythms, Co- 
pious annotations and directions are sup 
plied in order to facilitate the proper study 
of the exercises. This work may be used 
in daily practice and should prove an 
dispensable adjunct in the student's rou- 
time. It is a large, handsome yolume, 
substantially bound, a valuable addition to 
the library of any pianist, 


| in many elementar 


The Beginners’ Pipe 
Organ Book 


GEO. E. WHITING 
Price, $1.00 


This is the most elementary as well as 
the most complete and practical pipe organ 
instructor ever published. It may be taken 
up after one year’s instruction on the piano- 
forte. It embodies the results of the rip- 
ened teaching experience of this eminent 
player and pedagogue. The exercises pro- 
gress by easy stages through the key tend- 
ing from the very beginning to develop ‘the 
true organ style. Pedaling is treated in a 
clear and exhaustive manner. The entire 
work is most interesting. There are no dry 
exercises or studi uch as are to be found 
organ works. Genuine 
musicianship is developed and a foundation 
is laid for practical church playing. 


March Album 


FOR FOUR HANDS 


Price, 50 Cents 


A compilation, unique of its kind, con- 
taining in all seventeen marches of various 
styles, splendidly arranged for four-hand 
playing, including two-steps, military 
marches and grand marches in goodly pro- 
portion. All march rhythms are exempli- 
fied, including 2-4, 6-8 and 4-4 times. Va- 
riots composers ‘are represented, classic, 
médern and popular. Every number is a 
gem. ‘his will prove one of the most use- 
ful duet albums ever published. 


Four-Hand Miscellany 


Pianoforte Duets for the Con- 
cert and Home 
Price, $1.00 


As implied by the title, a collection of 
miscéllaneous duets suited for all occasions 
—classic, romantic, operatic, popular. 
Many are original compositions for four 
hands, other e specially arranged; all 
are gems. ‘This will be a large and hand- 
some volume, substantially gotten up, The 
pieces range in difficulty from Grades III 
to V, with a preponderance of the lower 
grades. This is one of the strongest and 
most comprehensive collections of four- 
hand pieces ever compiled. Sight readers 
and lovers of duet playing will find in this 
volume an abundance of material suited 
to their especial needs. 


Tone Silhouettes 


Twelve Characteristic Pieces 
Without Octaves for 
the Pianoforte 


By GEZA HORVATH 
Op. 109 
Price, 75 cents 


A set of very interesting teaching pieces 
suitable for punils of the second grade, 
all written in characteristic vein, bearing 
appropriate titles, such as: “The Clown,” 
“The Mill-Wheel,” “Hungarian = Dane 
“Old French Dance,” “The Goose-Sten 
ete, The rhythms employed include the 
march. waltz, polka, tarantelle, gavotte, 
ete. The pieces are especially suitable for 
pupils having small hands; they might be 
used as recreations to accompany any 
second-grade studies. All the numbers are 
melodious and of taking character. r 


Hand Culture 


A System of Double-Note 
Finger Training 
ANNA BUSCH FLINT 
Price, $1.00 


This is a unique set of technical studies 
which are intended to strengthen the fourth 
and fifth fingers by increasing the muscular 
development at the roots of these fingers. 
The exercises are in accordance with the 
principles of the well-known pedagogue and 
writer on the pianoforte technic, Theodore 
Wiehmayer. | They are based on the assump- 
tion that the development of the fourth 
and fifth fingers should not only equal, but 
if possible exceed, that of the second an? 
third fingers. In accomplishing this purpo-e 
the third and fourth fingers are chiefly ex- 
ercised together. These exercises may be 
used in connection with any system of tech- 
nic, and if practiced industriously and in 
accordance with the directions of the au- 
thor, they cannot fail to accomplish the 
desired result: 


Organ Repertoire . 


A BOOK OF PIPE ORGAN MUSIC 
FOR CHURCH OR CONCERT 


Compiled by 
PRESTON WARE OREM 
Price $1.50 


The chief object in this compilation has been to 
cover the ground as widely and thoroughly as 


possible, incorporating many novelties and oi 

inal pi well as some standard compositions 
and new transcriptions not to be found in other 
collections, composers of all schools being repre- 
sented, fany of the arrangements have been 


made especially for this work. Every number is 
agem. There are in all forty pieces, includin 

numbers suited to all purposes: church, recital, 
concert and teaching. The book is handsomely 
gotten up, the engraving, printing, paper and bind- 
ing being of the very best. Every organ student, 
player and teacher shou'd own a copy ofthis work. 


Standard Compositions 


FOR THE PIANO 


Vol. I—First Grade Vol. Ill—Third Grade 
Vol. II—Second Grade __ Vol. 1V—Fourth Grade 
Vol. V_ Fifth Grade 


Price, 50 Cents Each 
Graded and Compiled by 
W. S. B. MATHEWS 


The first five volumes of this series are now 
ready. ch volume is intended to be used with 
the corresponding grade of Mathews’ Standard 
Graded Course and all other graded courses. All 
of the pieces in these volumes have been selected 
with the greatest care. They have been thoroughly 
tested in actual teaching and many of them have 
passed through several editions in sheet music 
form. In addition to their pleasing musical quali- 
ties, all the piecesare of genuine educational value. 
Each volume is carefully graded. 


A Primer of Facts About Music 


M. G. EVANS 
Price, 50 cents 


The most practi and comprehensive 
primer ever Issued; thoroughly up-to-date 
in all respe In this unique volume 
the information is conveyed through the 
medium of a series of questions and an- 
swel The work is in reality a con- 
densed encyclopedia of musical knowledge. 
In addition to a clear and exhaustive pre 
sentation of the rudiments of music this 
work takes up the theoretical, historical 
and msthetic aspects of the art, thus m 
ing it a valuable book for ready refer- 
ve as well as a primer or catechism for 
s or private teaching. 


ALBUM OF BASIEST PIECES. 
ANTHEM COLLECTION. Flagler. 
CZBRNY, C., On, 740, Complete. 
PALMBR'S BOOK OP INTERLUDES, 
COLLECTION OF EASY PIRCES (Vocal 
or Instrumental), lL. A. Bugbee. 
MBELODIOUS VELOCITY ‘S'TUDIE A. 
Sartorio, 


STRICH & ZEIDLER | anos: 


IN PRESS 


ALBUM OF DRAWING ROOM PIECES by H. 
Engelmann. 

LANDON & BATCHELLOR, Kindergarten 
Method for Teacher and Pupils. 

STANDARD COMPOSITIONS FOR THE 
SIXTH GRADE. 

EASY THACHING PIECES by H. Engel- 
mann. 


FOR SALE AT LOW ADVANCE PRICES 


SEND FOR BULLETIN 
1’S HASTORY OF MUSIC, 


ANUAL FOR MUSIC 
with practical hints on 


YOUNG STUD 
7. F. Cook 
i 


rtising, G. C. Bende 
sone pi bcns IN ALL KEYS. EB. Ransom. 
STUDENTS POPULAR. ALBUM FOR 


VIOLIN AND PIANO. 


THEO. PRESSER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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STANDARD AND MODERN 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


satencr any of these Methods cheerfully sent “On 


Bale’ SeenGoeceraliabA wir tae 
FIRST STEPS IN PIAN 
STUDY OFORTE 


The combined and condensed 
practical teachers of thostng o of several 


p arelally Edited and Revised by THEO PRESSER 
is book begins at the beginnii 

and melodious introduction to the side of Sefee 
._ Itis most carefully graded ; the instructi 
in a way that is easily understood and 
uninteresting, or monotonous in the enti 
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FOUNDATION MATERIAL: 
THE PIANOFORTE® mt 


By CHARLES W. LANDON 
This method leads to, solid musicianship through an easily 


: ractical 
pianoforte playing. 

ive matter is presented 
there is nothing dull, 
ire work; its indorse- 
'y of teach.ng beginners is 


_ raded and a pleasingly interesting course of study. 


The pieces and exercises are’ all. th i 
x 2 c ort, altractive an 
effective technical value, the entire work being based upc te 


author's wide personal ' experienc: i i 

saoeae e in this field of musical 
Special attention is given to rhythm, time values and sight 

Teading. . 
It is an ideal method calculated to awaken a sustained interest 


in the study of pianoforte playing. 
Price, $1.00 


LANDON'S PIANOFOR 
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rin EASILY GRADED FOR BEGINNERS 

iafleal ap tical 
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Price, $1.50 
GUSTAV DAMM’S P 
SCHOOL 3 


WITH ENGLISH AND GERMAN TEXT 
An excellent edition of this widely used work, the popular; 
of which may be judged by the fact that the original eee 
publisher has issued no less than two hundred editions ¢@r™" 
one edition is eeuay at ices pas) most others so fia 
and text are correspondingly larger and cl ° notes 
Msal edition for both teacher and pup. arc king this the 
Price, substantially bound in boards. 

quarto (329 pages), $2.00” 


PRACTICAL PIANO SCHOOL 


By LOUIS KOEHLER 
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taining subscriptions. 
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letter. United States postage stamps are always 

Money sent in letters {s dan- 

and we are not responsible for its safe 


Trecelved for cash. 
eros, 


you wish the journal 

plicit notice must be sent us 

within months after the paid up sub- 
seription expires. Explicit directions will be 
sent at the time of expiration, 

RENEWAL.—No receipt is sent for renewals. On 

the wrapper of the next issue sent you will 

be printed the date to which your subscrip- 
tion is paid up, which serves as a receipt for 
your subscription. 

MANUSCRIPTS.—All manuscripts Intended for publica- 
tion should be addressed to THE ETUDE, 1712 
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of the sheet only. Contributions on topics con- 
nected with music-teaching and musie-study are 
solicited. Those that are not available will be re- 
turned. 

ADVERTISING RATES will be sent on application. 
Forms close on 10th of each month for the suc- 
ceeding month's Issue. 

THEODORE PRESSER, 
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Entered at Philadelphia P. O. as Second-class Matter. 
Copyright, 1909, by Theodore Presser Co. 
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THE ETUDE 


TO OUR READERS 


MAGAZINE CLUBS. 


As usual, on another page of this issue, will 
be found a column advertisement of the most 
active clubs of the current year. The contracts 
governing these prices expire on October 
15th, so don’t be disappointed if it is not pos- 
sible to get these prices after that date. We 
would advise you to take advantage of any 
of these offers which are interesting before 
that date. 

Some new bargains in clubs for the new 
year are the following: 

Erupe clubbed with the American Magazine 
and Good Housekeeping, all three for $2.50; the 
Cosmopolitan can be substituted for the Ameri- 
can Magazine or Good Housekeeping; the price 
for all four magazines mentioned above will be 
$3.10. 

Current Literature or Suburban Life, com- 
bined with Good Housekeeping or the American 
Magazine, and with Tue Etupe added, can be 
sold for $3.55 for the three magazines, a total re- 


tail value of $6.00. 


TO TEACHERS. 


We have received thousands of unsolicited 
testimonials speaking of the value of THe EruypE 
to teachers indirectly through the pupil taking 
Tue Erupe in connection with their studies. 
Many teachers insist that their new pupils shall 
subscribe for THE Erupe. We have said many 
times that in return for that interest taken 
by the teacher in THe Erupe we desire to 
show some little appreciation, as much as we 
can afford. In many cases it is unasked, but 
we prefer to put it that way, and we would 
refer every reader of this notice to the “Sea- 
sonable Premiums” listed under this column 
in the September issue of THe Erupe. 

For instance, for the sending of one other 
subscription, not your own, we will give a 
copy of the best first instruction book, “First 
Steps in Pianoforte Study.” This would 
mean that if a new pupil, for instance, took 
Tue Erupe that we would give the teacher 
sending in that pupil’s name a copy of the 
first instruction book, The advantages of 
this are apparent. We give two grades of 
Mathews’ Standard Graded Course of Studies 


for one subscription not your own. We ad- 
vise all those that are not interested to read 


that notice; it will pay to get interested, and 
all those who are interested will certainly 
find profit in the re-reading of that list of 
premiums. 


NEW PREMIUMS. 


On page 652 of this issue we advertise a new 
premium for women, a Vanity Bag, the very 
latest novelty in jewelry, one with certainly a 
great many uses and not an unnecessary article. 
Be sure and read the advertisement on page 652. 

The Vanity Box is a heavily silver-plated, 
German silver bag, richly embossed, inelud- 
ing a mirror, a writing tablet, card case and 
pocket box combined, as well as other con- 
veniences, and carried from a long, strong 
wrist chain; this is given for five subscrip- 
tions, your own included. 

This is a particularly seasonable time to 
draw attention to our giving as a premium 


visiting or professional cards engraved in 
good style. On page 714 of this issue we 
print an advertisement; we give fifty (50) 


cards and plate, printed in ordinary style, for 
only 2 subscriptions; done in old) English 
black type the price is more and the number 
of subscriptions necessary in that case to be 
sent to us is 4. Sample copies are always 
free to all who are earnest in attempting to 


obtain subscriptions. 
(s} 
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THE EDITOR'S COLUMN 


A DIALOGUE WITH A MORAL, FOR 
THE PARENT AND THE TEACHER. 


. Miss Wirson had just finished Alice Can- 
field’s lesson when Mrs. Canfield came into 
the parlor and said: 


Mys, C.—Miss Wilson, you spoke to me at the last 
lesson about some musical paper you thought I ought 
to take regularly for “Alice. = 

Miss W.—Yes, I was referring to Tun Erupr. Most 
of my pupils take it, and I almost invariably find that 
there is a greatly increased interest in music in every 
home where Trp ErvpE goes. 

Mrs. C.—But I should think that everything neces- 
sary could be included in your lessons. Our means 
are limited, and while we want to give Alice every 
advantage, we don’t want to incur any unnecessary 
expense. 

Miss W.—That’s just it. You are giving your chil- 
dren music lessons, and you desire to have them make 
as rapid progress as possible. Progress. depends 
largely upon interest. I am with the children only 
one hour out of the 168 in the week. Their advance- 
ment depends more upon what they do in the 167 
hours I am not with them. I simply tell them what 
to do, and how to do their work. I can't do it for 
them. The more they hear and read about music the 
more faithfully they practice. In this light, I con- 
sider Tin Erupe a necessity. 

Mrs, C.—What do we get in Tue Erupn? 

Miss W.—Well, in the first place, during the year 
you get over 180 pieces of music, which are an im- 
mense assistance to me in my educational work and 
which are a real economy to you. 

Mrs, C.—Why that’s over three pieces a week. You 
surely can never use that many pieces? 

Miss W.—Certainly not, now. But suppose there 
are 12 pieces you can use, these alone would make 
it well worth your while, and at the same time the 
other pieces can be used in later years when Alice 
Js more advanced, 

Mrs, C.—I1 should think they would be good to 
teach sight reading. 

Miss W.—They are—the pupil needs a great deal of 
music for this purpose and such music Is very difficult 
to secure otherwise. More than this, the pleces are 
accompanied with descriptive notes that add immensely 
to their interest, and in this way an educational pur- 
pose is served that makes Tur Wrupe unexcelled. 

Mrs. C.—Alice’s brother, Chester, is studying violin. 
Would Typ Erupe help him? 

Miss W.—Certainly. There are departments in 
Tun Erupr devoted to violin, vocal music, the organ 
and choir, children, ete., and each issue contains a 

ood organ, violin and vocal pieces on a par with the 
iano music. One feature I forgot to mention is the 
piano duet in each issue. Duets help pupils very 
greatly in sight reading and they are enjoyed hugely. 

Mrs. C.—Well, that really does seem worth while. 

Does the reading matter amount to much? 


Miss W.—Nothing could be more helpful. For in- 
stance, I went to New York and paid Prof. ———— 
five dollars a lesson, and I paid Prof. ———, in 


Berlin, 20 marks. Both of these men are among a 
number of the other great teachers of the world who 
write regularly for THe Erupe. 

Mrs. C.—Well, are these articles of any real value 
to Allee? 

Miss W.—Most certainly. Sometimes {t !s very hard 
to convince a pupil of a certain thing, but when they 
see it in print, backed up by the authority of some 
world-famous teacher, it convinces them at once. 
More than this, there is a department giving the por- 
traits and biographies of the world's most celebrated 
mine letane which adds immensely to the pupil's in- 
crest. 

Mrs. C.—Mr. C. knows something about music and 
used to sing in a choir. Is there anything that he 
would be interested in, or is it all above his head? 

Miss W.—Tue Ervupy appeals to the music lover, 
and the articles are written in such a way that any- 
one knowing the rudiments of music can enjoy them. 
There are dozens of articles that should interest Mr. 
Canfield immensely and make him see that the money 
he is spending for Alice's musical education ts being 
well spent. 


Is Tun Ervpe Illustrated? 

—Yes, of course, and in addition to the 
illustrations thev give beautiful supplements like those 
you have seen framed on the walls of my studio. 

Mrs, @.—You don't mean it? I saw one just, Mke 
the one you have in an art store. They wanted $1.00 
for it. Does Tun Hrupb contain news of the world 
of music? 

MM W.—Yes, all the necessary news, but the main 
purpose of Tue Erupp 1s musieal education. It ts not 
a musical newspaper. 

Mrs. C.—Is the publisher reliable? 

Miss W—Tup Brupp is now in its twenty-seventh 
year and has the largest circulation of any musical 
paper in the world. 

Mrs. @.—The reason I asked was that I have 
always been afraid of papers that offered so much for 
such a low rate as $1.50 a year. 

Miss W.—I have been taking it for years, and It 
becomes more necessary to me all the time. 

Mrs. @.—Well, I thank you for telling me all about 
it and I'll get Mr. Canfield to send you a cheek for 
the subscription to-morrow, 


This dialogue is, of course, fictitious, but 
it presents the advantages of Tue Erupr in 
the home in a simple, direct manner, The 
teacher who takes the pains to explain the 
value of subscription to Tue Erupr in the 
above manner will unquestionably be re- 
warded with vastly increased interest in her 
work, and such interest can only lead to 
one thing, a larger cl a larger income and 
increased usefulness as an educator. This is 
the time of the year to try it. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS FOR PIANO SOLO 


Cc. H. BEEBE HENRI VAN GAEL 


Staccato Etude in double notes. Aquarelles : 
Grade 4-5--0+ +e cer eeeeeeeee rere $0.60 1. Greeting to Spring 


2, The Goblins . 
CH. S. BURNHAM 3. Allis Rosy -..ee+, 
‘The Organ-man Three little salon pieces between 
Valse Humoresque...s.eese-eeee0 


grades 2and3. The first and third 
Melodious and entertaining. 


are in the form of waltzes. 
Grade 3-4. 
HENRI VAN GAEL 
THEODORA BUTTON Les Chrysanthémes. Six pieces: 
Five little program pieces: . Tittle-Tatth 4 
. Little Caprice .... | : Simple Son; 
. Vesper Song. : : The Cooper's Song 
A Bird Chorus, . "Neath Leafy Branches « 
. The Forest Stream» Ee: 5. Sérénade . 
A Song of Long Ago. 3 ; Spanish Da 
Between grades 2and 3. Melo- aecloularls 
dious and ideal ‘show pieces.” little teaching piec 


Bright and melodious, each de- 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY velops the musical suggestions in- 
eclcttodl balletto, by Gluck. Para- dicated by its title, 
phrase : i 
Grade 5-6. A newly revised edi- 
tion by the composer. GUSTAV LAZARUS 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY ty Cheeriness ie 
Two Sk f 2. Choral Song. 
Se nee 3. The Mill in the W 
4. The Forest Brook. 
$. The Elves. 
Grade 23. 


W. G. SMITH 


Valse Scherzando........s0e.seeee 


W. G. SMITH 
Menuet Moderne... Soe 
Two attractive exemplifications 
of the natural and joyous trend 
of this composer's inspiration. 
Grade 4. 


1. Arabesque 
2. Oriental Intermezzo 

Beautifully and carefi 2 
in graceful and polished style by a 
master hand. Grade 4-5. 


EMIL LIEBLING 
Album Leaf... 5 
Graceful melody touched with a 
gentle sadness. Grade 4. 


HENRI VAN GAEL 
Secret Musings .-.++++++:+++: aaa 
‘An exceptionally pleasing bit of 
melodic sentiment. 


ASN 


SACRED TRIOS 


(OCTAVO) 


Ofttimes a Trio is just the thing to save the situation in 
church if one of your Quartet is unexpectedly prevented 
from attending. 


Soprano, Alto and Tenor Two Sopranos and Alto 
REST IN THE LORD, Briggs .10 BLESSED FEET OF JESUS, 
HEAR US, OH FATHER Stone Ss cone ee he ee os 12 

(Bruch) Schnecker. . .. .. 12 OF LOVING WILL THE 
GENTLY, LORD, O GENTLY TOKEN (Schumann), Pflueger .25 
LEAD US, Lansing. ..... 10 (Violin Obligato) 


Soprano, Alto and Baritone Soprano, Tenor and Bass 


(or Bass ) LORD, HEAR THINE HUM- 
0 LORD, THY MERCY IS BLE SERVANT'S PRAYER, 
EVERLASTING, Pflueger. .  .16 PUNGSEOT ccs 8 EE son eg 2 


Soprano and Two Altos Mezzo-Soprano, Tenor and Bass 


REST, HOLY CHILD, Schnecker .12 BEHOLD WHAT MANNER 
(Piano and Organ Accompaniment) OF LOVE, Andrews .... . 15 


The above may be had on selection 


If you have not already received it send for our Catalog of Anthems, Pipe 
Organ Sheet Music, and Books 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
62 Stanhope St. 13 East 17th Si, 259 Wabash Ave, 


I) : ‘ 
ANUS WANA WANNA AAAS 


EN 


We call particular attention to the new edition of 


CONCERTOS 


For Pianoforte and Orchestra 


Edited, Revised and Fingered by 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY 


FERDINA™NT “SYLLER-. C>. 69. Concerto in F# 
FRANZ LISZT. Concerto No. 1, in Eb major . a 
FRANZ LISZT. Concerto No. 2, in A major 
FRANZ LISZT. Hungarian Fantasy 
ANTON RUBINSTEIN. Op. ‘0. 

iD ME. tel Gun wom te atian ieee oe 
FRANZ SCHUBERT. Fantasy. 

derer,'’ arranged by Liszt... .....,., 
PETER TSCHAIKOWSKY. 


1, in Bb minor 


The orchestral parts arranged for a second piano in séore 

_ Ferdinand Hiller’s beautiful Concerto is not as well know 

its merit would imply. This neglect, due perhaps to the poe as 
tage of its hitherto having been available only in an old unén van- 
and expensive foreign edition, loses all justification with the eet 
ance of this handsome new issue in Rafael Joseffy's ideal © appear- 

_ . The other works in this list are too well known Guealeses 

cial comment, Suffice it to point out that in the present fo Sees 
are presented in an entirely new light and that in this new edi rm they 
will be equally appfeciated by the artist, the teacher and Leeaen, 


NENERENED 


Please men’ion THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


A popular elementary prj 
Primer 

long been needed. This ca de 
clear and interesting style, D 
ally considered rather forbidding :.-.% SUbiect 

i é ener- 
will appeal to those who 7 nie aT 
and appreciation of orchestra . 48e their 
student no better book could - bs “ab i eo 


‘ ore : 
Dital little boctestration Has 


tion = sa ge ees ‘i Study. [¢ mir 1 introduc 
text book in school and cons i 5 a 
ervatory Place as a 


With 27 Illustrations ang 
Orches +t; 
Siral Oh, 


art, Cl, 
SPECIAL TERMS IN QUANTITIES ‘7 CONSE oth $1.25 


—— : : RVATORIES 


The H. W. GRAY Co., 21 East Ith s 
SOLE AGENTS FOR treet, 


ea aneeration 
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THE ETUDE 


Theodore Presser 
FOR EVERYTHING IN MUSIC 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, as a sequel to the founda- 
tion of the ETUDE (then only a journal for piano teachers), the 
publishing house of Theo. Presser was fou-ded to furnish prac- 
tical teaching material in conformity with the suggestions and 
advice of the journal. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS have bez= issuc. contira aily—ever abreast of the times— 


adapted to all modern educational demands, carefully edited and annotated by the foremost 
teachers of the day, and all of the most helpful character. 


PROMPTNESS. A stock, second to none, drawn from every quarter of the world, 
linked with a corps of efficient and trained workers, means the correct filling of an order on 
the day of éts receipt, whether for one piece of music or the stocking of a music store. 


ECONOMY means not only the giving of the largest discounts possible and the most 
favorable terms, but, mark you, fair retail prices as well. 
the teacher’s interests, saving time, thought, labor, giving the greatest value for the least outlay. 


SATISFACTION. No doubt the greatest factor in the success of any business is the 
personal confidence engendered by fair and helpful dealings. 
are on our books, denoting satisfaction in our publications and satisfaction in our service. 


Our best endeavors are devoted to 


No less than 25,000 accounts 


THIS BUSINESS founded on the above principles has grown to be the largest mail order music supply house in the 
world and is now established in a permanent hcme, six stories in height, 44x 150, with an annex—all catefully planned and 
thoroughly equipped to attend to the wants of 


Every Teacher, School and Conservatory in the United States and Canada 
INFORMATION AND CATALOGUES on any subject in music free; the On Sale plan (one of our many original and helpful 


ideas to aid the teacher) is very liberal; 


first catalogues and general information as to our method of dealing. 


A FEW OF OUR STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 


HISTORY 
A HISTORY OF MUSIC. 


For Classes and for Private Reading 
By W. J. BALTZELL 
Price, $1.75 Illustrated 
Serene fhe mat i peeoued ages for teach- 
studying history, making it the BEST 
TEXT-BOOK on the subject from the earliest 


time to the present day. Concise and com- 
prehensive. 


FIRST STUDIES IN MUSIC BIOGRAPHY 


A Children's History of the 


Classical Period 
Thomas Tapper Price, $1.50 


VOICE 


Technic and Art of Singing 
FREDERIC W. ROOT 


METHODICAL SIGHT SINGING. 2 
jooks 
INTRODUCTORY igo IN 


CISES. High or Low Voice, each  .60 
TWELVE ANALYTICAL STUDIES 1.00 
EERE IN THE SYNT TIC 


ME +75 
GUIDE FOR THE MALE VOICE.... 1.00 


The Standard Graded Course of Singing 
H. W. GREENE 
Four Grades, Four Books, each $1.00 
Yor Conservatory, School and Studio Use 


STUDIES AND EXERCISES 


Standard Graded Course of 


Studies for the Piano 
Ww. S. B. MATHEWS 
10 Grades 10 Books $1.00 each 


The original course of studies after which 
all others have been copied. We invite com- 
parison. 


SELECTED ‘‘CZERNY’’ STUDIES 
A Graded Course 
Edited, Annotated, Explained, and Fingered 
by EMIL LIEBLING 
Three Books, each 90 Cents 


PIANO COLLECTIONS 


MARCH ALBUM. Four hands 


FAVORITE COMPOSITIONS. By Lisa 
Engelmann 


FIRST PARLOR PIECES . 
POPULAR PARLOR ALBUM 


MUSICAL, PICTURES (Piano or 
Organ) “ 


FIRST RECITAL PIECES : 

THE TWO PIANISTS (Piano Duets) 1.00 
MASTER PIECES........... .. «++ 1.00 
ALBUM OF LYRIC PIECES...- » 50 
MODERN DRAWING ROOM PIECES 1.00 


STANDARD COMPOSITIONS FOR 
SIX GRADES, each grade-- 


FIRST DANCE ALBUM (Revised)... 


our New Music Idea pleases every teacher. 


TECHNIC 
TOUCH AND TECHNIC 


Dr. WM. MASON. 
Four Books $1 00 Each 


For the development of a complete technic, 
from the beginner to the finished artist. 
Used by the foremost American teachers. 


COMPLETE SCHOOL OF TECHNIC 
Price, $1.50 Isidor Philipp 
Modern and comprehensive. By a great 
teacher. owas 
THE LESCHETIZKY METHOD OF PIANO 


TECHNIC 


“The Modern Pianist” Price, $1.50 


ORGAN 
REED ORGAN METHOD 


CHAS. W. LANDON Price, $1.50 


SCHOOL OF REED ORGAN PLAYING 
Studies compiled by Cuas. W. LANDON 
Four Books FourGrades $1.00 each 


VELOCITY STUDIES 
Price, Sik Oo 


BEGINNERS’ PIPE ‘ORGAN BOOK 
Geo. E. Whiting Price, $1.00 


THE ORGAN REPERTOIRE 
Pipe Organ Collection 
Compiled by P. W. Orem = Price, $1.50 


Theo. Presser 


Send us a postal card order as a trial. 


Write to-day for 


HARMONY 


A TEXT-BOOK. Dr. H. A. Clarke.. gaol ze 
Key to Same.. 
couRSE IN HARMONY. Geo. H. 


Howard .. 1.50 
STUDENT’S HA 

gtnvatielat 1.25 

y to Sam +75 
PRACHICAL HARMONY. Homer ce 

Norris. In T + 1.00 

Key to Same. 75 

COUNTERPOINT 

By Dr. H. A. Clarke... $1.00 

By Homer A. Norris 1.25 

By E. E. Ayres ... 1.00 


IMPORTANT WORKS 
First Steps in Piane Study 


Compiled by Theo. Presser 
The most widely used beginners’ instruction 
book. Price, $1 -00. 


KINDERGARTEN MUSIC METHOD 
Batchellor & Landon Price, $2.00 


DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSES oi PIANO WORKS 
Edward Baxter Perry Price, $1.50 
50 Standard Compositions analyzed 


DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 
Dr. Hiugo Riemann Price, $4.50 
The latest Encyclopzedia of Music * 


PIANO TUNING, REGULATING, AND RE- 
PAIRING, Fischer. $2.00. 


THEODORE PRESSER, 1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


TWO NEW SONGS BY THE 
WELL-KNOWN COMPOSER 


Published in two Keys: F, D to F—Ab, F to Ab - 


“AVE MARIE” 


C-—C to A, Price, GOc. 


“EACH 
“OUR BLACK 

A 48-page catalog of standard songs, including over 200 thematic quot 
Caro Rome Kate Vannah, Buzzi Peccia, Eugene Cowles, Annie Andros Haw! 
Frank Tours, etc., etc. 


Sent absolutely free. 


DEP’T 


cop? M. WITMARK 


48 Witmark Bidg., - 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION BOOK 


FIRST STEPS IN PIANOFORTE STUDY 


-E, PRACTICAL AND MELODIOUS INTRODUCTION TO THE 
SrupY OF PIANO PLAYING. COMPILED BY THEODORE PRESSER 
PRICE, - - - $1.00 


s arts at the very beginning and is especially suitable for young students. While it is not 

I Hrpeok cumbersome it contains all necessary material forthe first six months or more. ‘Phe work 

is graded with the utmost care, starting in so simple a manner as to be almost a peat crear en 

method All the material used is of attractive character, gaining the interest of the pupil a 

the very outset and holding it throughout. The various scales are progressively introduced, and ex- 
amples, both studies and melodies, are given in each key. 


A copy will be cheerfully sent for examination to any responsible person 


THEO. PRESSER, 1712 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


METRONOMES 


We handle only those 
of the best makes ob- 
tainable. 


We retail more Metro- Every instrument we sell 
nomes than any house is guaranteed against 
in the world. mechanical defects. 


: 4—French Pyramidal Maelzel, detachable 

DEES TILES ARE: Tid (no bell) | ses aceach ah 

1—Swiss Model, Square box with exposed 5—French Pyramidal Maelzel, detachable 
indicator and pendulum (wo bell). $2.00 


Tid (with bell) necetiel ace © 
2—American Pyramidal Maelzel with door 6—French (J.T. L.) Pyramidal Maelzel,de- 


2. ¢ elid (no bell) . . . , «+ $3.00 
attached (no bell). ee ee eu tachable pel) er eeee Slate 

— ici yramidal M: 1 with door 7—French (J.T. L.) Pyramidal Maelzel, 
oN EN ct aac re See EAN ee enol See 


PRICES NET TRANSPORTATION ADDITIONAL DISCOUNTS ON TWO OR MORE 
THEO. PRESSER, 33 PHILADELPHIA 


HARMONY TEXT BOOKS HARMONY BLANK BOOKS 


————— 


PI s y and Counterpoint 
t Lessons in Harmony, by Arthur E. Heacox, Professor of Harmony an ‘oul 
Sas Oberlin Couservatory of Musie—clear, concise and practical. It comprises the first term of 
the regular course in the Oberlin Conservatory. 
New Revised Edition, Price 25c. hae 
Harniony. Lessons, Part II. The second term of Harmony by the same author. Price 50. 
Harmony Lessons, Parts 2, 3, 4, and 5 by A. K. Heacox and F. J. Lehmann. Cloth, $1.25. 
Lessons im Harmony, Parts I Il, UI, IV, V, Heacox and Lehmann. Complete in one 
vokime. Cloth, 252 pages, 81.50. : fe 
See etoey Muste Wal t, No.1, 20c.; No. 2, 15e, ; 72 and 50 pages respectively. 
Harmony Biank Books, Nos. 1,2, 3. The best tablets and blank books for harmony and 
counterpoint on the market. Pri , 80¢ and 50c. 


For discounts to the trade and profession, address the publisher 


A. G. COMINGS, Publisher and Music Dealer, OBERLIN, O. 


CARSE TECHNIC FOR PIANOFORTE 


By Herbert E. Carse 
An authority and text-book for students and teachers. 
Finger, hand and arm positions and strokes 
ILLUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHS and accurately 


described. Endorsed by many of the greatest concert 
pianists. Price $2.00 postpaid to any address 


CARSE TECHNIC PUB. CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ETUDE PREMIUM WORKERS!! 


THE LATEST NOVELTY IN JEWELRY 


VANITY BOX 


Made of German Silver, heavily silver-plated and finished in 
French Gray and richly embossed on both covers. Includes a 
compa‘ tment for face powder with a neat little powder puff, an 
individual mirror of good size, a writing tablet made of celluloid, 
with a pencil attached, two compartments for cards and change. 
There is a long, strong wrist chain attached to the top of the box 
for carryiug. The entire box is well made and nicely finished 
throughout and is the yery latest thing the ladies are carrying. 


Cons 


Given for five subscriptions to THE ETUDE, your own 
may be included; sample copies are free to assist in obtain= 
ing subscriptions, 


‘THE ETUDE 


1712 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


KATE VANNAH 


“THE DREAM WITHIN YOUR EYES” 


Dedicated to and originally sung by MME. LILLIAN BLAUVELT at Queen’s Hall, London, Eng. 


With ’Cello Obligato, 75c 


i rt i i for us. 
Miss Vannah has signed a contract for a term of years to write exclusively 
contribution, will undoubtedly become as universally celebrated as any of her former successes. 


25c SPECIAL PRICE—TO INTRODUCE THEM 25c 
AND WHITE SERIES on ee one ae 

ions iti y Vie! erbert, Julian Edwards, Ernest R. Ball, 
a om eo PS aa Hiarty Rowe Shelley, Reed Miller, E.R. Krocger, 


A GREAT BOOK OF REFERENCE FOR VOCAL TEACHERS 


144 West 37th Street, - 


Price, GOc 


These, her first 


EACH 


Enclose two 2c stamps for postage 


& SONS 
New York, N. Y. 


Juvenile Album 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
CARL REINECKE 


Price, 75 Cents 


A splendid set of teaching pieces 
in all, by the veteran composer and 
These pieces are qualified 

‘Album f 


twenty 
teacher, 
to be ranked with 
the Youn Men- 
‘s “Kinderstiicke” and 'I'schaikow- 
Album for the Young.”” They are di- 
d in style, melodically and rhythmic- 
ally interesting, displaying the highes 
musicianship, ‘The use of pieces of th 
type will be followed by the most grat 
ing results. They tend to develop. tast 
style and musical understanding on the part 
of pupils. ‘This volume is” handsomely 
gotten up and substantially bound. 


YOUTHFUL DIVERSION 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
Introducing Well-known Children’s Melodies 
GEO. L. SPAULDING 
Price, 50 Cents 

This volume contains fourteen original pieces 
in various rhythms and _ styles, chiefly written 
in the keys of C, G and F, each piece introduc- 
ing some well-known or traditional children's 
melody as its middle theme, its usual text being 
printed with the melody. It may be regarded 
as a sequence to the author's widely known 
“Tunes and Rhymes for the Playroom,” and it 
may be used in the early second grade. 

Young pupils especially will be delighted 
with these pieces, but they will serve to amuse 
and instruct both young and old. 


THEO. PRESSER, #712 i! 


STNUT ST., 
adelphia, Pa. 


AWAKENING OF THE BIRDS 
e x 2 eae 


Andante eprzesivo 
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A benutiful Reverie, original, melodio 
prettier published since “Star of the Sen 

OTHER GOOD TEA 
Moonlight on th 
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toa degree. Nothing 


airy 
Flower, Volup 
(Grand Galop ‘de Con- 


i 
for $1.00), 
ich class Son 
Adoration, W 
, Castles T Hay 
or 500, 7 for $1. 
talogue including the Popular Raition 
buying one or more pieces on this 
Marine Bullding, Chicago, Hl. 


published in 3 ke 
fe You are Mi 
U Drenms, ‘The Clock 


complete tencher’s 
music sent free to tho 
RC 


VICTOR KRE: 


of I 
list. 


An Instruction Took that Gives Universal Satistietton 
HAVE YOU EVER TRIED IT? 


GRIMM’S 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION BOOK 
FOR BEGINNERS ON THE PIANO 


Founded on a new plan, niming to produce fluent readers 
and good timists 


Price, $1.00 


+ GRIMAL 


reed edition, contafiing examt- 
nd review questions 


h, 81.50. Teacher's Price, SLAB 


Hound in 


Modern Method of 


TECHNICAL EXERCISES 
For the Equalization of the Fingers 
By CARL W. GRIMM 


Second revised and enlar ition, 81.00, 
Teachers’ Pric 


GRIMM’S PRONOUNCING POCKET DICTIONARY 
of 3500 Musical Terms 
Sccond Edition. Regular Price 
Wilt send for 1c. in stamps 
ae _this advertlsent mn a 
The GEORGE B. JENNINGS Co. 
105-107 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Be. 
to auyone mentioning 


Practical 
Teaching Helps 


Writing Primer for Music Students 
M. S. Morris 

A primer giving writing exercises to 
be done separately from the book, on 
paper or mu Dlet paper. We would 
recommend Clarke's Music Tabiet. The 
beginner taught the rudiments of 
y writing the exercises, “z 


containing 100 
, ruled with 
A practical 
valuable 


inches in 
iting mu 
and useful article e: 
in the class-rgom, 
mony is inelifded. 


The First Year on the Piano or 
Cabinet Organ Eugene Thayer 


Variety in teachin, materials — an 
change in instruction. books tends ta 
broaden the teacher and to increase the 
interest of pupils. This book, in con- 
junetion with any good prime ‘ may be 


used for the very first lessons ten Galt 
$1.00, tst lessons. Price, 


Theory Explained to Piano Stu- 
dents Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc. 


The work is intended as 

a " as an aid 

fehener in imparting to the Sanit the 
rinciples of harmony in the Pans 
and quickest possible’ manner Panis 
ate dn terested aXe oucE in the method. 
r hone of the discouragement 
commonly associated with the study. of 


this indispensable subject. Price, 50 


Suggestive Studies for Music 
Lovers Caroline I. Norcross 


There are numer 
200 ous music lovers w 
pave unfortunately not had systemeue 


instruction in 
Liab oe and to whom 


Suggestive Stud 
lished along 
play where 
fails short, 
up beginners, 


tion book 
Price, $1.50, 0" own: 


The First Study of Bach 


Maurits Leefson 
A thorough course in 
ing Js now considered 
oe nee of the Pianoforte, an 1 
elementary aoen rely, the very Best 
Y Work ye vy hy 

forms thé best Spesierenes 

he “Little Pre’ 
50 cents, | "elude 


The Modern Pianist 


. larie Prentner 
The Leschetizky 


Polyphonic play- 
Indispensabie foe 


ble’ introduct: 
Sof Bactteton to 


Technique and Mxecuthete™. of Piano 
‘echniq Ixecution, val 
work is an authentic and tach eis 


tion, was founded hy 
ered by Czerny, ‘ 
fected eats 
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Beethoven, tithe 


I ? enlarged an. ae 
Leschetizty, “AS ;g8Ce2_, Personality Pets 
more great ‘his’ system has ara 
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Price, gi. 
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Slivinski, "Sieveking  eisler 


Practical Harmony 


a ‘omer A, Norris 
This book dvills yer 
the common chords, 
paels, so that the } 
ake up the works of the v 
J ) s e modern se 
OF Compose in’ which the an mines 
nent plays so sreat a Supmatic 
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Key to Harmony, "he $1.00, 
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75 cents, 


Descriptive Analyses 
orks Edward B, 


This work i 
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wien the composition is 
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ROMANCE 


PLAYED BY 
CREATORE’S BANDA VERDI 
Piano Solo, Key D flat: 
Violin and Piaito, Key 
String Orchestra, “ D.. 7 1.00 


Sypney P. Harris 
Op. 21, No. 5. 


ice, 20.60 
e100 


Con Moto ( ¢=126) 
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Errrgae meat 8p Sytery F Rete 
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E want every teacher and lover of good 

music to become acquainted with the 
compositions of Mr. Sydney P. Harris. 
Mr. Harris’ style of writing is forceful, 
dainty and convincing. 


‘The following numbers are fine parlor com- 
positions, unexcelled for teaching. Grade 3. 


Soulful Eyes—Novelette, A pleasant flowing composi- 


ion, 
Defenders of the Flag. A great school ma-ch. 
Land My True Love Waltzes, For concert or danc- 


ing. 
Nearest and Dearest Wultzes. Fine for dancing. 
My Lady Love Waltzes. for dancing, 
Harris’ Barn Dance. Brill dentehy. 
My Guardian Angel—Re Chaste and reflued. 
Virginin Rag. A ne rag. 
Paquita—Mexican Serenude, Very pretty. 

VOCAL 
More Love to Thee—Sxcred. Bewutiful melody. 
Nearest and Dearest—Waltz soug Sweet aud dreamy. 
Meet Mein Dreamland. Very popular. 


Complete copies for sale everywhere. If 
your music dealer should be temporarily out of 
any of the above compositions, order from the 
publishers direct. Price, 25ce per copy. Mailed 
to any address, postpaid. Speciai rates to 
teachers. 


Send for Our Thematic Catalogue. 


THE SYDNEY P. HARRIS CO. 


New York City, 112 W. 38th St. 
Detroit, Mich., 17 John R. St. 


Address «ll correspondence to the Detroit Offive. 


Publisher: 
of Their Pu 
THE ETUD 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 


of Mu 
by advertising 
SEND FOR RATES 


Postpaid, if you mention “‘ The Etude” 


JAMSFACNION GUARANTEED OR MONEY RERUNDED 


LEO FEIST, ¥ 


Vv YORK 


vith your first order, Di 


Bree i 
1700 Standard Piece 


Famous Publications at Ten Cents a Copy, 


Awakening of the Lion De Kontski en Dt 
Case: Jes Hoses, Ascher’ BAD 
Rustieana, 
Maseagnt 8 ¥ 
3 F 
5 oD 
4 Bh 
5 Ab 
a Eb 
4 Ab 
First Tarantella B Ab 
Flower Song Tange a oF 
Grotesque Mare! Sinding: 5 Eb 
Harn Hacndel 4 ¥ 
Vilbre 38 F 
Livat % ¢ 4e min 
6 F* 
- a Amin 
a, The Dove Bb 
Last Hope 6 OB 
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$1.00 corixerrons $1.00 


Large and comprehensive volumes, of handsome appearance, and 
substantially bound. Including compilations of the works of all the stand- 
ard composers. Carefully selected, revised and edited. The list includes 
classical, popular and semi-popular collections. 


MASTER PIECES 
The Best Compositions from the Greatest Masters. In One Volume 

MODERN DRAWING ROOM PIECES FOR THE PIANO 
Brilliant Piano Music for Sociay and Recital Use. 

TRANQUIL HOURS 
Piano Music of a Quiet Character. 

MODERN SONATINAS 

A Pleasing Introduction to the Classics. 


CONCERT ALBUMS (Popular and Classical) 
Volume I., Classic. Volume II., Popular. 
THE TWO PIANISTS 
A Miscellaneous Collection for Four Hands. Suited to all tastes and demands. 
STANDARD GRADED PIECES FOR THE PIANO (W. S. B. 
Mathews) 
Vol. I., first and second grade pieces; Vol. II., second and third grade pieces; 


Vol. IIL., fourth and fifth grade pieces. 
Fine Collections for Teaching Purpose. 


THE MODERN STUDENT 


Collections of Melodious Study Pieces for the Piano, to promote Technical De- 
velopment. In Two Volumes. 


YOLUMES OF WORKS BY A SINGLE COMPOSER 
SELECTIONS FROM PIANO WORKS (Bcethoven) 


A collection of the shorter and best known of his compositions for the piano- 
forte, arranged in progressive order. Compiled and compared from the 
highest authorities. 


THE LIGHTER COMPOSITIONS OF CHOPIN 
A classical collection of great value and of moderate difficulty, suitable for 
the average player. i 


ALBUM OF MISCELLANEOUS PIANO COMPOSITIONS, by Grieg 
With portrait and biography. 


ALBUM OF PIANO COMPOSITIONS BY FRANZ LISZT 
A complete Liszt Repertoire in One Volume. 

SONGS WITHOUT WORDS (MENDELSSOEN) Complete 

CHOPIN ALBUM. SELECTED WORKS (I. Philipp) 

MACDOWELL, E. A. SIX POEMS (After Heine) Op. 31 


Any of our publications sent on inspection to responsible persons 


THEO. PRESSER, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


15¢c By EDUARD HOLST 15¢ 


‘““BROCKEN REVELS’”’ 


Grand Galop de Concert—Grade 3 B 


The composer of ‘‘Dance of the Demons,"’ etc., never surpassed this brilliant com- 
position. It is filled with delightful passages and melodious surprises, carefully 
fingered, phrased and pedaled. We want you to become acquainted with ‘‘Brocken 
Revels,’’ for we know you wiil sing its praises to your triends, 


15 C for alimited period—Regular price 75c 
IN DUET FORM, 3O0c—REGULAR PRICE $1.25 
NO MORE THAN ONE COPY AT THIS PRICE TO A PERSON 


Write for our Handy Pocket Ledger for keeping correct accounts with pupils. It’s FREE ! 


——— ee eee ee 

JUST FROM THE PRESS: A new fifty-page catalog containing thematic quo- 
tations from valuable piano material for teaching purposes, written by the ablest 
modern composers. All grades are represented. It is yours FREE for the asking. 
Write for it to-day. 


DEP’T T 


M. WITMARK & SONS 
48 WITMARK BUILDING, NEW YORK 


PIANO FRAUDS! 


We don't sell pianos, We publish 


The Piano and Organ 
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Author Price 
Retter $ 60 


Butterfly Intermezzo, Op. 47. 50 9 ° 
Song Bird Polka, Op. 21y 40 Purchaser’s Guide 
Bohemian March, Op. 48, +50 By JOHN C. FREUND 
Mazurka Capricieux, 50 Editor of ‘The Music Trade: 
Commencement March, Op. 15, +75 Sives important (unpaid for) fac 


Study fn Octaves, sixty aud thirds. 
Tambourine March, Op. 31, solo, 4 Preloar — .75 
TambourineMarch,Op.31,4hds,,4 ‘Treloar 1.00 
Silver Moonbeams,Reverie,Op.9, 4 Treloar — .50 
Let Us Go for Pleasure, Op. 300, 


makes of pian 
you trom fraud. 


266 Pages, 12th Year, 25 cents by Mal, Prepaid 


MUSIC TRADES CO. 


nd player pianos. 


solo, + Mazurette 75 Dept. “ X,” 505 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Let Us Go for Pleasure, Op. 300, = 
4 hands, 4 Mazurette 1.00 


Railroad Galop, Op. 33, solo, 4 Tr 1.00 
Railroad Galop, Op. 33,4 hands, 4 Tieloar 1 50 
Sleighride Galop, Op. 25, solo, 4 ‘Treloar 75 
Sleiighride Galop; Op, 25/4 hds., 4 r 1,00 


Mocking Bird, Transcription, 5 Hic 1.06 
Urilllant arrangement of this popalar alr 
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THE TRELOAR MUSIC € 


Catalog of ov 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertis 


IMPORTANT 
Educational Works 


Moszkowski School of Scales 
and Double Notes 
FOR PIANOFORTE, IN FOUR BOOKS 
No. 1—Scales in Single Notes 
2 “* Double ‘ 
3—Exercises in ‘ ae 
4—Advanced Studies in Dou- 
ble Notes 


Price, 60 Cents Each 
————S— See 


Melodic and Rhythmic Primer 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
By Dr. R. H Bellairs 
The aim of this Primer is to eliminate 
mechanical drudgery. Its guiding princi- 
ples throughout have been to avoid the 
unmelodious, to cultivate the rhythmic 
sense from the first day of study, and the 
feeling for correct harmony by means of 
duet as well as solo playing, and to en- 
courage the young student to take real 
pleasure in this branch of study. 


Price, $1.00 Net 


Elements of Pianoforte 
Technique 


By Dr. R. H. Bellairs 


Arranged upon a Rhythmic Basis 
An entirely new book based upon 
fundamental principles. 


Price, 50 Cents Net 


Melodious Five Finger Studies 


in Duet Form 
By Dr. R. H. Bellairs 
Designed to introduce the young stu- 
dent by easy stages to the spontaneous 
perception of rhythm of melody and of 
harmony as well as to the necessary 
training of the fingers and hands. 


Price, 50 Cents Net 


Short Scale Studies for 
the Pianoforte 


By Dr. R. H. Bellai 


Extract from Preface.—From the 
rhythmic point of view the scale offers 
so many possibilities that it can hardly 
fail to interest even the beginner, espe- 
cially when variety of tone and touch is 
added to correct scansion, 


Price, 50 Cents Net 


The Examination Candidate’s 
Complete and Concise Scale 
and Arpeggio Book 
By Dr. R. H. Bellairs 
Price, 50 Cents Net 


Margaret Anderton’s 
Music Cards 


For use by students and teachers. A 
simple and rapid means of learning all 
musical notes and facilitating rapid sight 
reading. 


Price, 40 Cents Net 


Send for our Complete Catalogue 
of Teaching Pieces, Vocal 
and Instrumental 


BOOSEY & CO. 


9 East 17th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE ETUDE 


THE CHILD’S FIRST GRADE 


For the Ghild Beginning the Piano 

By BLANCHE DINGLEY-MATHEWS and W. S. B. MATHEWS 

The authors have here prepared a primary book of piano principles 
and practices which is intended to help the busy teacher and aid the child. 
It has been prepared to meet the demand for modern material, suitable 
to modern methods, by leading the child by the shortest practical road to 
keyboard fluency, musical feeling and musical intelligence. The plan 
and the influence of the book is that musical notation is the art of repre- 
senting music, as reading music, as playing music, and not as reading 
notes and playing notes Price, $1.00. 


GRADED RECREATIONS 


A Collection of Pleasing and Desirable Pieces by the Best Authors 
Edited by W. S. B. MATHEWS and EMIL LIEBLING 
For the Fir:t, Second, Third and Fourth Grades, 


These melodies have been admirably selected, the gradation is most 
consistent, each piece carefully and fully fingered, with the embellish- 
ments written out in foot notes. This series will render many services— 
as delightful themes for melody-playing, abundant and varied material 
for recreation, as a means of promoting acquaintance with the best com- 
posers of many schools, and, their supreme service, of kindling an inter- 
est in good music and awakening the ar ic sense. Two volumes. 
PLIGG, NCAGHY ciaieie vciewiaitins sis sie wing) risreie sinisls, ninlole wieieese nr egceeie ean ie sieiace 75 cents. 


THE FAIRYLAND OF MUSIC 


A Child’s Book of Melody, Story, Verse and Picture 
By PENELOPE POE 


The music of the book consists of both songs and piano pieces, is 
daintily melodious, rhythmical and of educational value, and is further 
enhanced by the story, the verses and the many highly pleasing pictures, 
all fully depicting and illustrating the musical contents in a connected 
way, that lends a most enchanting charm to the book as a whole. The 
cover, with fanciful design and rich colors, will attract and delight the 
(111s SPIRO SCRE 6 oo ono dacciomet de acre para ieeeae ay Price, 50 cents. 


MOTHER GOOSE MELODIES 
By WINTHROP 


Designed as a first piano book for both instruction and recreation. 
Contains the favorite “Mother Goose” stories in both verse and melody— 
the melody preceded by a short preparatory study. For children, no 
better inductive material for the piano may be found than in this very 
attractive book. Cover in colors with characteristic design. Price, 25 cents. 


MINIATURE MELODIES FOR THE 
PIANO 


By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 


This is the modest title of a very interesting book. The purpose of 
“Miniature Melodies” is to supply teachers with a first book of melodies 
from which children may be successfully taught to play and love the 
piano. Mrs. Gaynor knows what is necessary for this purpose, and here 
in verse, in melody and in rhythm, gives so many entertaining pages that 
piano teaching to children becomes a delight for teacher and pupil. 
TOC BARRO REG Ea trae Gdn > a GORSEIOG > one cn hige ee ERE Ire ...60 cents. 


MELODY PICTURES FOR LITTLE 
PLAYERS 


A Book of Piano Instruction on Kindergarten Principles 
By JESSIE L, GAYNOR and MARGARET R. MARTIN 


Basing upon the claim that piano playing should have an equal place 
with all other exe of the primary school and kindergarten, this 
book has been prepared from work done with children in the schoolroom. 
The method of the book is new—the plan being intended to give the 
youngest pupils an immediate comprehension of rhythm and an ability to 
Play. at ONCE, PMCS. oi eines os ieee ela nie Ka mielete ire ese eee a ee 60 cents. 
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fHE ETUDE 655 


The Etude.........$1. $2.00 


and Designer (Fashions) .50 
or McCall’s (with pat- CLUB PRICE 


tern). -50, 
or New Ideas (Fashions) .50 
or Modern Priscilla Fj 
(Needlework)... + 450, 


The Etude 


and Pearsons CH 


Value. 


Retail, $2.50 
The Etude.........$1.50) Bean S20 
and Cosmopolitan Li 
with any t-vo of the above, 
The Etude winceysstfor ne Seer $2.50 
Retail 
The Etude $2.50 
and Harper’s Bavenes CLUB PRICE 
or Pictorial Review. 
or Children’s Magazi 
or American Boy 
The Etude siharysveotthe above, $9.65 
Retail, $3.00 
The Etude $1.50) ctu’ price 
and McClure’s Maga= 
zine. 1.50 
or Woman’ 's Home cone ° 
1.25 
CLUB PRICE 
. ee) 
saa “SC $9 45 
(Needlework). 
Retail, $4.00 
The Etude .. ss - CLUB PRICE 
(Fashions) 
and Everybody's Maus | 
azine (Fiction) 
$1. 50 Retail, $6.00 
CLUB P| 
and Everybody’s Mag= 2 PRICE 
azine (Fiction) 1.50 
and World’s Lee 
(World's Events) 
The Etude with— 
Circle Magazine. 
Burr Mcintosh . 
Century 
Harper’s Monthly 
Harper’s Weekly . 
Musician . 
Scribner's Magazine - 
The Organ ae 
Outlook (New only) 
St. Nicholas. 
Youth’s Companion (New) 
World To-day .. 


or Success Magazine .. 1:00. $1. 85 
or Good. Housekeepin; 
$2.00 
or Garden Magazine. 
panion. 

se 50 Retail $4.00 
and The De lipeatore mS). 85 
The Etude. 
Pearson’s Magazine - 
New Music Review 
Choir Herald . 
The Organist 
Review of Reviews. 


PNNANS 
Swanu— 
ousoce 


Add 5 cents to any of the above 
Clubs for a Student's Pronouncing 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 
Add 10 cents for a cloth bound 
Pocket Biography of Beethoven, Mo- 
zart, Wagner, Chopin or Liszt. We 
will duplicate any offer made by any 
reputable magazine agency or firm 
in which a subscription to THE 
ETUDE is included. Postage is 
charged additional on all Canadian 
and foreign subscriptions. 


The Etude 


1712 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A TRIBUTE TO AMERICAN 
PEDAGOGY 


1,000,000 S22: Sold of 


These Works 
TOUCH AND TECHNIC 


By DR. WM. MASON 


In four books. Price, $1.00 each. 

A complete technic from the beginning to the finished artist. 

Two-finger Exercises ; The Scales; The Arpeggio; Octave and 
Bravura Playing. 


THE STANDARD GRADED 
COURSE OF STUDIES 


By W. S. B. MATHEWS 


In ro grades, 10 books. $1.00 each. 

A compilation of standard studies progressively arranged, edited, 
fingered, annotated, for the cultivation of Technic, Taste and Sight 
Reading. 


ALBERT KUSSNER 
IF SO rive 


Do You Play “Moon Moths” 
YOU SHOULD HAVE his new com- 


‘The Collection of Three Little Melodies by 
positions. One will be advertised here each 
When Daisios Sleep 


The nun ies tow in western shies Tre derstrepattamencerg toner 
best 


(Coprrgnt MENTE by LC Kaseeer Cotenee 


‘A Dainty Illustrated THEMATIC CATALOGUE of the 
Complete EDITION KUSSNER Muiled Upon Request. 


L. C. KUSSNER, Publisher 


Universally used by the leading educators of America. 
Lincoln Park Station, Chicago, Tl. 


American works for American teachers. 

Thousands of unsolicited testimonials are being 
constantly received. 

Recommended by the world’s greatest musicians. 


PIANO TUNING 


Regulating and Repairing 


Every teacher should examine a set of these works, Sent on in- 
spection by the publisher to any responsible person, 


THEO. PRESSER 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


AComplete Course of Self-instruction 
for the Professional or Amateur 


By J. CREE FISCHER 


PRICE $1.75 


A PERSIAN PEARL 
SPRING MELODY 


ont expuisite wud es, medium grade, 
NT. 


A work of great practical value. 
systematically in lessons and thoroughly illus- 
trated, making a book that can be used for self- 
instruction, correspondence courses or text 
book in schools and conservatories. A valu- 
able lesson is that on the tuning, regulating 
and repairing of reed organs. We think a 
work of this kind will appeal to. teache: 
ans who live in the smaller towns 
icts rarely visited by profess 
tuners, and then not oftener than once a year. 
It will’ also be a valuable work for a young 
man or woman who wishes to add to the in- 
come from teaching by keeping pupils’ pianos 
in order. 


Arranged 


We Pay Big Money 


to young people who play the piano, to represent 
us in every city and town in America. Write 
at once to 


THE ARTHUR BELLINGER MUSIC CO. 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 


Send 
instrumental issues, all 


WASHINGTON MUSIC CO., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Recent Issues =: Russell Books 


Pianoforte | (Hand, Guiture, Ieteduetry, Price, 400 Sea a UES ratenea ct Gait shea grates Per . be 
Subiects S'fosts’each 208 Ete thon Senator reports fom the Be “pee: THEO. PRESSER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
= ee de ciution, full 
Text Books 


Songs for Children 


BETTER BE GOOD, Solo. Action rong. Easy 
compass, Cute wil iz. 600, matled for 2 

MR. BODKINS AND WIDOW SIMPK 
for boy and girl s compass, A lovemaking duet that 
ends tragically, dl for 250. 

PLAYMAT Duet for boy and girl. Action, repre: 
senting a children’s quarrel and make-up. 600, mailed for 2 


Fillmore Music House {i{is"ninté tie sy. 


A COMPLETE HISTORY OF MUSIC 


560 Pages By W. J. BALTZELL Brought up to 1906 


THE STANDARD TEXT BOOK ON THE SUBJECT 


COMPRENE PRACTICAL 


HISTORY 9° 


MUSIC 
BREHM’S MONTHLY BARGAIN 


ped SEE ee eel 

Spring Flowers—A new flower song by Ida M, Blume. 
Full of harmony’ and melody. ‘Veachers are delighted 
with ft 

Thunderclond March Two-step—By F.H. Losey. 4 
brilliant and dashing two-step that is easy to play, 
Splendid for teaching, 

Introductory price, 150 ner copy, or the two this month for 226 


BREHM BROS. - Erie, Pa, 


CHRISTMAS 
The Birth of Christ 


Told in Song 


Church or School. Suit. 
of Children or Adults, 
ne Songs and Carols and 
ublished earols, 


NSIVE CONCISE 


Contributed Chapters by Dr. Il, A, Clarke, University of Pennsyl- 

yania ; Mr. Clarence G, Hamilton, Wellesley College; Mr. Arthur L. dud- 

son, Denison University ; My, E. 1. Ilill and Mr, Arthur Elson, Boston ; 

Mr. F. 8. Law and Mr. Preston Ware Orem. Philadelphia teachers and 

Q writers of experience and authority on subjects connected with the history 
, Of music, 


Wy BALTZELL 
4 PEDAGOGIC FEATURES OF GREAT VALUE 
2 TO TEACHERS AND PUPILS ARE 
Subject to a Mberal Te 
PRICE, $1.75 professtonal discount two per v 
The plan of the hook cent attention upon 
the evolution of music, every great master being by pupils. 
ording to his contribution to th Roview helps and subject outlines. 
is influence on the subsequent development, the Questions at the end of each lesson. 
m being te present an ace end foithful Reference lists of more exhaustive works 


A Cantata fo: 


record of the facts essential te goad understay ndex Mysto ny MRS. CROSBY ADAMS 
of the growth of ancient, classical und moilern any Mustrations, Ww Y EDITH HOPE KY Y 
music Paragraph headings. ARMANGRD vor ENTEWTAIN SENT 


ay LETHA L, MeCLURE 


POSTPAID, 26 CENTS 


CROSBY ADAMS, Oak Park, Ill. 


Prominent names, terms, Important statements, cte., In lnrge type, enabling the eye. ata glance, to fix In 


tho mind thegixtof a page. Adopted by Leading Schools, Colleges nud Conservatories of Muste 


THEO. PRESSER, 1712 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
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New Pianoforte Compositions 


Venetienne. y 


Gondoliera. nuroreee RUDOLF FRIML 


Op. 55. Three Concert Pieces 


No. 1—Polonaise Triomphale (yc) 65c 

A fine type of the Polonaise, intended for 
concert performance and advanced study, 
Itis somewhat beyond the degree of me: 
dium difficulty, employing octaves and 
extended chords in an efiective manner. 
This composition needs a fluent technique 
and musical feeling, and is a fine work for 
the advanced student and for public per- 
formance. 


No. 2-Valse de ConcertinD (yc) 75¢ 
‘This brilliant composition is especially 

adapted for advanced study courses and 

for concert performance. It is char 

istic of the composer in its melodiousne 

its richly varied rhythm and in the musi 


THE 


STEINWAY 


is to-day the only high-grade piano in the 
United States which is made and controlled 
by the direct descendants of its original founder. 


Moderato. (ces trittesse) 


All the rest have been forced to seek the 


alliance or amalgamation with manufacturers 
of cheap commercial pianos. 


cianly manner in which the left hand 
employed. It appeals to the skilled per- 
former and amply repays study. 


No 3—Oberek, Polish Dance (4a) 75c 

A splendid recital number and one that 
will be welcomed by the moderately id- 
vanced student. Oc/aves are freely em- 
: ployed and the composer has very 
ti 2 elects  imgeniously contrasted /egato and staccato 
Gupte Ory effects, 


Op. 56. No.1—LA SEVILLANA. BOLERO (3c) 60c 


A Bolero of medium difficuity only, but effective and pleasing. For its proper performance it requires well-marked rhythm, 
musical interpretation of the accompaniment (which is full of iuterest) aud well-sustained legato melody. 


Op. 56. No. 2—-VENETIENNE (34) 60c 


(Sce thematic plate above.) 


‘Technically not difficult, but requiring delicacy, contrast and musical appreciation. A repertoire number that will be wel- 
comed by pianists and teachers. 


Op. 32. REVEIL Du PRINTEMPS (4a) 50c 


‘This effective composition requires considerable freedom in performance and it will be found an admirable study aud recital 
number for students of the fourth grade. 


Op. 36. No. 1-AT DAWN (3c) 40c 


Combines refined melody for both hands, requiring careful legato playiug. The teacher will welcome this work 
practical for the application of broken chord study. 


Op. 36. No. 2-TWILIGHT (374) 40c 
Contains a broad singing melody in the left hand, accompanied by simple chords in the right hand. A splendid teaching 
and recreative piece. 
Nos. 1-5, ench, Be. No. 6, 400, 


Op. 35. SUITE MIGNONNE (Third Grade) Complete, TS cents. 


Solitude. Morning Song, Valse Romantique. A Lille Story. Danse Bohemienne. Contemplation. 
‘This suite is valuable particularly for what it offers as study in iuterpretation. At the same thne the pieces offer many 
opportunities for applying technical principles In au artistic manner. 


ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT 


BOSTON LEIPZIG NEW YORK 
120 Boylston St. 11 West 36th St. 


Thus time-honored names have become 
mere trade-marks, lacking every vestige of 
individuality. 


Able to pursue its lofty ideals unfettered 
by commercial exigencies, the house of Stein- 
way has exerted all its energies in but one 
direction, with the flattering result that to-da 
the Stemmway is proclaimed everywhere— 


THE STANDARD PIANO 
OF THE WORLD 


FRANK LYNES 
Key-Circle Exercises for Pianoforte 


Three Books, each 75 cents 

Primarily intended for technical training, but equally indispensable for aiding 
the pupil's development in Memory Training, Sight Reading, Transposition, the 
Construction of Chords, Principles of Modulation, Progression and Resolution of 
Harmonic © ations. 

‘The Hooks coutain a comprehensive course of study in Se: 
Arpeggios aud Broken Chords, Double Notes, the various Touche 
pansion, Part Playin 


The Pupil’s First Etude Album 


(58 Easiest Planoforte Etudes) 


The Pupil’s Second Etude Album 


$4 Planoforte Etudes) 
(A sequel to “The First Etude Album”) 


Selected and Arranged by FERDINAND MEYER 


Price, each 75 cents 
_In these books of progressively arranged studies, all branches ef technic are dealt 
with in a manner at once interesting to the pupil and calculated 1 insure rapid prog- 
ress iu the earlier stages of pinnoforte study. 
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Eighteen Melodious Octave Studies 


Of MEDIUM difficulty 
Op. 90 By GEORG EGGELING price, $1.00 


Fach Brude is an attractive musical composition in itself, 
charm with a distinct principle in the study of octa 
cal variety and careful attention to the equal developme 
nent feutures of the work, 


Fifty Melodious Etudes 


In all the MAJOR and MINOR KEYS for the Pianoforte 
BY GEORG EGGELING 
Op. 122 Two Books, each 75 cents 
Among the special features of these studies may be mentioned the importance 
attached to careful phrasing, thorough drill in ail the essentials of independent and 
accurate fiuger-work, touch, light and shade, accent, etc., and flue examples of 
melody playing with ‘enh hand. 
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Cornelius Gurlitt’s 
CELEBRATED PIANOFORTE METHOD 


“TECHNIC AND MELODY” 


Op. 228 Three Books, each 75 cents 
Over 40,000 Copies Sold 
undamental Pianoforte Course in three books. Practical, simple and essentiatly 
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JUST ISSUED 
The Pupil’s Library 
THIRD SERIES 


22 Pieces in the Medium Grades. Price, 75 cents 
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First Year Harmony 
An Elementary Text Book for Ciass or Private Study 


Price, $1.00 3 Amato Spat aya 
The Pupil’s Duet Album AGH ae ea 


FIRST SERIES 


STEPHEN EMERY OD. 
Elements of Harmony 15 Pianoforte Duets in the Fasier Grades. Price, 75 cents | 71°" Pau Lettany 
Send for List of Content, 2 
Used by the leading Conservatories and Teachers eS ee N80. Bkeys a, 
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ARE you in tune with the 
spirit of the times, in pitch 
with this day of marvelous at- 
tainment? Do you feel the 
thrill of the world waking up 
and adjusting itself to new 
and unheard of conditions and 
thoughts? Not since Columbus 
brought his paint-smeared red 
men back to Spain has the 
world known such a day as 
this. Within one week all of our conceptions of navi- 
gation in the air, under the sca and on the top of 
the world have been changed. Even the deliriums of 
imagination of Jules Verne hardly excelled the wonder- 
ful happnings of this year. That the conquests of the 
air, the sea and North Pole should have been made 
by Americans is a matter for patriotic pride. Any- 
one who has known Dr. Cook will not dispute the ver- 
acity of his marvelous story. Both he and Commander 
R. E. Peary were in tune with the times. For years 
they worked steadily for one single purpose. If you 
will read the stories of the Wright brothers and of 
Glenn Curtiss you cannot help noticing that great 
achievements come only after years of hard work and 
great pains. 

One hundred years ago the musical critics con- 
tended that the boundaries of musical composition had 
been reached, and even then the compositions of Bee- 
thoven were thought to be the very frontiers of the 
musical thought. They were derided for their cacco- 
phony, and ridiculed for their lack of convention. The 
wonderful music of Chopin, Liszt, Verdi, Berlioz, Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn, Wagner was unthought of. Had 
Strauss and Debussy lived at that time they probably 
would have been regarded as fit subjects for an in- 
sane asylum. Still we cannot even now predict that 
the end of the world of melodic and contrapuntal com- 
position has been explored. 

The spirit of the times is progress, and those who 
have been leaders have felt the impulse to work 
on and on against all obstacles. There is a glory in 
leadership that is the reward of the ideal. Make your 
ideals in music high, and work patiently and unceas- 
ingly to reach them. Do not consider your surround- 
ings and imagine that you could do better if you had 
certain advantages and conveniences. Great things 
do not come in that ways The very miracles of the 
hour should impel you to step upward and onward 
to higher and better things. Have confidence in your 
ability as an American. Don’t think that you need 
Europe to help you. There is a world of information 
and culture over the waters, but right here in our own 
home we have almost all the advantages that one can 
obtain in Europe, and we have many others of im- 
mense value to the American-born student. 

No one knows what music may be in America in 
the future. In all other lines it has been our good 
forttine to astonish the old world. One hundred years 
ago Fulton’s little steamer pvffed up the Hudson, and 
few who saw it imagined that some day the steam- 
poat would. transform the commerce of the world, 
Nor did anyone realize that the very lightning that 
came down the silken cord from Benjamin Franklin's 
kite would, under the genius of Edison, turn our cities 
into firmaments of artificial stars. Nor could any- 
one foresee that, through the mastery of Morse and 
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Bell, the human voice could be made to spin along a 
wire from one end of the continent to the other. Nor 
could anyone comprehend the possibility of storing hu- 
man speech on waxen cylinders, nor sending trains 
bounding over steel tracks at the rate of 100 miles an 
hour. Nor could anyone conceive of the man-birds 
Wright, Curtiss, Bleriot and Farman. 

In art our progress will come, not from falling 
slavishly before the genius of the great masters of 
Europe and rendering unending tribute to them, but 
from realizing our own art sense and carrying ahead 
the splendid work that has been started by Sargeant, 
Abbey, Innes, Winslow, MacDowell, Paine, Parker, 
Chadwick, MacMonnies, Whistler, Nevin, Dr. William 
Mason, Stephen Emery, Longfellow, Emerson, Whit- 
man, Howells, Hawthorne, Poe, “Mark Twain,” Wil- 
iam Vaughn Moody, Dr. Eliot and Theodore Roose- 
velt. This is true Spirit of the Times. 


An elderly commentator 


recently remarked in one of 
THE PROFIT those comfortable old-fash- 


IN MUSIC ioned literary journals of 
TEACHING England: “It seems that 
there are no more poor 
musicians. They‘all appar- 
ently have a competence, 
and some amass _ fortunes 
that are almost as immense 
as those of the great men 
engaged in industrial pursuits.” We do not intend 
to comment in detail upon the amounts of money 
which music teachers may earn, but in some ways 
it appears that our English friend was unquestion- 
ably right. We used'to have a picture of an aged 
musician sitting on a soap-box in a dilapidated gar- 
ret that we kept upon our walls to remind us that 
if we did not “make hay while the sun shone” we 
were liable to meet a similar fate. “After some years 
of observation we took the picture down, for we 
had become convinced that if the musician lives 
rightly and industriously there is rarely need for 
want. Often, however, misfortune comes, and it is 
impossible to keep it away. Sickness, the misdeeds 
of others, natural calamities such as fire and flood, 
as well as national financial disasters, reach in and 
steal the lifetime earnings of some of the most de- 
serving and thrifty of people. Even then there is 
no need for the garret, the soap-box and penury. 
Provision has been made to care for the wants of 
ladies who have devoted the best years of their lives 
to musical art, but who have been unfortunate in 
either losing their means or have been overgener- 
ous in giving to others that which many should 
have retained for their own support. We have 
frequently described in these columns the “Home 
for Aged Music Teachers,” located at 236 South 
Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. Here a fine home- 
like building in one of the old aristocratic sections 
of the city has been secured and equipped in a fine 
manner. All the comforts that one could wish, to- 
gether with the insurance against want or financial 
worry of any kind are assured the ladies who live 
there. It is really no more or less than a fine 
boarding house or private hotel. The only differ- 
ence is that the board bill never comes around. 
There is no suggestion of humiliating patronizing, 


as the ladies are given to understand that the home 
is devoted to those who by their service to art and 
sacrifices to education have won the right to rest 
and care in their old age. Now the amusing thing 
about this home is that, notwithstanding the fact 
that it has been widely advertised, several years 
passed before more than one or two ladies took 
advantage of it. It would appear upon first thought 
that there were no aged music teachers in need of 
such a home. We do not believe, however, that.this 
is the case, and we very much fear that a kind of 
foolish pride has kept many from applying for 
entrance. Such pride is not in tune with the spirit 
of the times. Although we can in no way be classed 
with the Socialist movement in the extreme sense, 
the fact that most of the governments of Europe 
are providing old-age pensions for those who have 
fought bravely but who have been overcome by cir- 
cumstances makes us realize that the world-is com- 
ing to an appreciation of the fact that service 
deserves reward. This was the sole motive of the 
philanthropist who endowed the Philadelphia Home. 
If you know of any lady whom you believe would 
be more comfortable in this home, talk the matter 
over with her and write for particulars. 


Movern thinkers continu- 
ally admire the manner in 
THE which the ancient Greeks 


DRAMATIC struck right to the heart of 
ELEMENT IN the most profound artistic 
EDUCATION problems. It would seem 


that their process of first 
formulating a philosophy by 
years of introspective 
thought, and then building 
upon that philosophy. tended 
to produce art works of astonishing elemental 
beauty and marvelous permanence. They realized 
he peculiar political, moral and educational neces- 
sity for the drama, They saw clearly how bodies 
of men and women were swayed by the wonderful 
performances of the impressive plays of A&schylus, 
Sophocles and Aristophanes. The drama was con- 
sidered a necessity and was regarded as a part of 
the system of public education. 

Later the wise fathers of the Roman Catholic 
Church realized that in no other way could the 
people be brought to comprehend the miracles rep- 
T 
t 
t 
s 


resented in the Bible as clearly and forcefully as 
hrough the medium of dramatic presentation. Thus 
he miracle plays of the Middle Ages had the de- 
sired result of leading thousands away from bar- 
barism. 

Now we are commencing to realize that the dra- 
matic has just as much educational significance in 
these days as in the past. We do not refer to the 
presentations seen in our theatres, although we all 
know pretty well that a genuinely good play with a 
good moral has a beneficial effect upon a com- 
munity, while a bad play with a bad moral has an 
injurious effect. What we do desire to have our 
readers notice is that the mimetic and histrionic 
tendencies are inherent in children, and also that 
the great educators of our time enthusi tically 
advocate their development as a means to higher 
moral and intellectual culture. 

Tf you have not yet realized how strong is the 
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’ 
child’s desire to impersonate or act you have not 
observed children closely enough. Children at the 
age of two will try to imitate the sounds of animals. 
Later they will imitate the gait and mannerisms of 
animals in a very amusing manner. They will try 
to fly like the eagle, and they will swim like the 
seal. After this comes the era of playing house, 
store, railroad train, etc., and they will improvise 
little dramas in an altogether astonishing manner. 
Many years ago our teachers employed the dialogue 
in their school work, but owing to the wishy-washy 
construction of those pieces of elemental dramatic 
literature they have succumbed. Children do not 
want to be preached to, but they are quick to see 
the moral in a performance resembling a play. We 
have given in Tue Erupve two dialogue recitals 
(April, 1909, and May, 1908), and those who have 
tried them have reported very favorably upon them. 
We shall give more in the future, and there will be 
sufficient variety in form to attract interest and 
insure desirable results. 

The idea of dramatizing little fables with a moral 
has been developed by Miss Stevenson in a number 
of little plays known as “Classics for Children in 
Dramatic Form.” These have been introduced into 
many public schools with excellent results. The 
children act the parts in “The Ugly Duckling,” 
“The Fox and the Crow” and “Columbus” in a 
manner clearly indicating that they are compre- 
hending the moral and historical truths much better 
than if they merely read these tales in books. 

A large Hebrew school, known as the “Educa- 
tional Alliance,” located in the lower part of the 
East Side of New York, has conducted a most 
commendable work in its “Children’s Theatre.” 
where plays like Mark Twain’s “The Prince and 
the Pauper” are given by children. The effect of 
these plays upon the community is said to have 
been markedly beneficial. 


Wuo but the irrefutable 
« authority on popular hits, 

POPULAR John Phillip Sousa, could 
HITS BY THE give currency to such a catch 
CLASSIC line? In London he gave a 
concert advertised as above, 
the composers being Beetho- 
ven, Bach, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Mozart, Weber, 
Handel and Haydn. Al- 
though we think of Sousa in 
connection with pooular music, a reference to his pro- 
grams reveals that the music that is now popular with 
the public is music that was regarded as severely clas- 
sical only a comparatively few years ago. When Tann- 
hauser was first produced in Paris it caused a riot. 
In a very interesting interview Mr. Sousa has some 
things to say about classical music that will be of 
interest to Erupe readers. Among other things he 
said: “Wagner is the most popular composer with- 
out question, and the Tannhauser overture is the 
most popular piece of music in the world. Music 
does not become popular unless it originates in an 
inspiration. Writing notes is an ordinary accom- 
plishment, but all of it is not music any more than 
the mere writing of words is literature. Music is 
the universal language, and what is popular here 
will be popular in England or in Europe generally. 
On the other hand, a piece of music that is popular 
in London will be popular here. In sixteen countries 
I have given the same program that I give here 
with equal success. I have had to raise my standard. 
Fifteen years ago two-thirds of the program was 
what I call entertainment, and now I would not dare 
give it. The intellect has to be appealed to. ‘Ponu- 
lar’ is a horribly misused word. It does not refer 
to those ephemeral pieces which were popular a 
year ago, but which if I would play now would 
bring me a shower of tin cans. Tt refers to pieces 
which reach the heart and mind, and have the endur- 
ing qualities.” 

If anyone should be informed on the subject of 
band is continually engaged from one year’s end to 
the other, and his business is to meet popular ap- 
proval. His views on popular music are very en- 
couraging to those who have been striving to sup- 
plant the barbaric and often vulgar trash that is 
turned out by the illiterate and money-groveling 
hacks of the New York “tenderloin” with music that 
is really beautiful, and that has some legitimate part 
in the cultural and educational scheme of the Amer- 
ica of to-day’and of to-morrow. 
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By ARTHUR ELSON 


In the Monthly Musical Record Professor Niecks 
writes on “The Scores of the Future.” It is the scores 
of the present, however, that form the subject of the 
article, for the reforms in scoring recently noted in 
these columns are meeting with much favor. 

Music is the most conservative of arts. As an ex- 
ample, Professor Niecks mentions the use of a key- 
signature, indispensable for the earlier composers, but 
now actually a handicap for writers of the more modu- 
latory school. So, too, the use of transposing in- 
struments has brought about many complications that 
are now needless, and the efforts of the pub!’shers 
Ricordi and Sonzogno to do away with these have re- 
ceived much favorable comment. 

Score reading at present is much harder than it has 
ever been in the past. The later classical orchestra 
consisted of flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, horn, trumpet, 
trombone, kettledrum, and the usual five parts for 
strings. The transposition of clarinet parts, or the 
use of the alto clef for viola, were not confusing in 
scores of that size. But the parts in a modern work 
are sometimes more than twice that number. In the 
scores of the great trilogy of Wagner, for instarce, 
there are nearly thirty staves and perhaps half a dozen 
transposing instrumerts. 

As every student knows, the need for transposing 
instruments arose when musicians were not so ad- 
vanced in technique as they are now. It was con- 
sdered hard to modulate far from the key with the 
clarinets, for example; so the C clirinet was replaced 
by that in B flat for flat keys, or that in A for sharp 
keys. As these both sourded lower than the first, 
their parts were written higher, so that the fingering 
for C would give A on the A clarinet. Also if the 
oboe player were required to give a short passag> on 
the English horn, which was shaped like the oboe, but 
sounded a fifth deeper, he would find the part written 
a fifth above the key of the p’ece, so that he could use 
the oboe fingering and let the instrument sound in the 
proper key. All this was very much like the Dutch- 
man’s clock, which struck seven when the hands poi: ted 
to a quarter of three, and thus informed him that it 
was really half past nine. 

There is no need of any such complicated pro- 
cedure now, and the credit for changin® it goes to the 
house of Ricordi. Tht firm began Inst Soring to pub- 
lish the scores of Beethoven’s symphonies with the 
parts printed exactly as they sound, except that the 
viola, like the contrabass, transposes downward an 
octave. Only two clefs are used, the bass and treble. 
Sonzogno has followed this lead by issuing simplified 
scores of Beethoven overtures and some modern Italian 
operas. All this is certainly an important step in the 
right direction. 

It may not be amiss to repeat here that a more 
radical change has been suggested by Stephani. In 
his scheme there is no clef, but the notes always have 
the position the G clef would give them, while figures 
above or below them indicate the octave in which they 
are to be played. This would seem to be perfectly 
practicable and easy for both performer and score 


reader. 


ARTICULATION IN SINGING. 


In the Revue Musicale Mme. Alix Lenoel-Levort has 
some valuable remarks on the always important sub- 
ject of articulation in singing. The bad habit of sun- 
pressing consonants, of which she accuses many French 
and Italian singers, should be left to birds and beasts, 
who possess none of the beauties of spoken language. 
This would seem especially applicable to such musical 
tongues as French or Italian. A pure tone on the 
vowels should always be supplemented by clean and 
crisp pronunciation of the consonants. It is always 
better to pronounce them clearly than to sacrifice them 
to the music; and if the words have been properly 
set, no such sacrifice will be needed. 

The basis of singing, she cont’nues, is declamation, 
Singing should be much like speating, wth the neces- 
sary Irgeto of tone production added. Tf singers keop 
this in mind. they will not be apt to indulge in what 
she calls “cries,” or bursts of excess've emphasis where 
the sense does not demand them. Some schoo's and 
teachers err in this matter by the'r desire to show 
constantly the strength of the singer’s voice, but this 
mistake should he euarded against i 

She advises further that the muscles of the mouth 


should not be contracted too much, nor the mouth 
opened too wide, as this tends to destroy the natural 
overtones of the voice. The musc‘es below the larynx 
should not be put in play, the only muscular movement 
needed being the articulation. The clear and careful 
pronunciation of English singers is so well known that 


the English Papers also should be heard from on this 
subject. 


“WHY ENGLAND Is UNMUSICAL.” 
_The past month brings two interesting bits of criti- 
cism from England: Thomas Beecham’s article on 
“Why England is Unmusicai” and éatiniates of the 
great composers given by Delius, both treated in the 
Musical Standard. The words of the orchestral lea ee 
might well apply to a nearer country, “First of all es 
he writes, “let us consider the life of ihe average 
Englishman. It is a hopeless'y cutandedned affair 
that discourages any developmert of the sideration 
The average middle-class’ Engl'shman_ has tone and 
bacon for breakfast every morning, catches a ceriain 
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or shop, returns home at his 
in the evening, 
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DELIUS ON MODERN COMPOSERS. 
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Their Obstacles and How They Overcame Them 


Difficulties That Have Beset the Paths of the Foremost Masters and the 
Way in Which They Fought and Triumphed 


By LOUIS C. ELSON 


[EDITOR’S NOTE.—The trials of others always scem less than our oiwn, but it is of immense advantage to the maya: 
cian and student to study the carcers of the great masters and learn of the battles they were obliged to fight to win ulli- 


mate success. Mr. Elson has given us examples wh 
fray and fight wich the single object of victory in view.) 


Tuere is a lesson to be drawn from the story of 
almost every genius in art—the lesson of the value 
of obstacles in the path. Almost every genius was 
a sturdy fighter, at least for his art ideals, and 
almost always had to overcome opposition before 
he won his triumph. The trials of the great tone- 
masters had much to do also with awakening their 
emotional powers. 

Fétis defines music as “the art of awakening the 
emotions by combinations of 
sounds.” We may add to this 
that it also in many cases 
awakens the intellect, as, for 
example, in fuzues, canons ard 
much contrapuntal music. But 
the fact remains that music is 
chiefly emotional (certainly the 
most emotional of arts), and 
that anyone who has not had 
his emotions deeply stirred by 
one cause or arother can 
scarcely hope to take rank as 
a musical genius. This was, 
however, less marked in the 
older contrapuntal music, 
which leaned heavily to the in- 
tellectual side. 

The obstacle in Palestrina’s 
path was the fact that musi- 
cians set but a slight value on 
Italian music. All the best 
work of his era was supposed 
to be produced by the Nether- 
landers—the Flemish school. 
In 1544, however, ‘Palestrina 
proved, by a’ set of Masses 
dedicated to Pope Julius ITT, 
that an Italian could vie with 
these northern musicians. Yet 
during his ertire life there 
were many. particularly among 
the aristocracy, who held the 
chief Fleming, Orlando . Di 
Lasso, as far above Palestrina 
—a verdict which time has re- 
versed. 

With Bach, as with Schubert and Mozart, the 
prosaic obstacle was poverty. His most intricate 
work, the Mass in B minor, was in some degree the 
outcome of this, for, although the Mass was sung 
in the German Protestant churches in his day, yet 
he hoped by this work to win the patronage of a 
Catholic court as well as that of the Thomas-kirche, 
where he was Cantor. 

Handel, his great contemporary, was toughened 
by his constant struggles in the domain of opera. 
He made fortunes and lost them in his managerial 
career. The friendship of George I and the devo- 
tion of George II were not able to brush these 
obstacles from his path. Some of the critics ranked 
him below Buononcini, a view at which the world 
laughs to-day. But when, after his 50th year (mark 
it, oh, Dr. Osler!), he decided to devote himself 
entirely to oratorio, he had conquered so many 
obstacles that everything thereafter was plain sail- 
ing. None of his great oratorios was written before 
this epoch. 


Th 
commissioned, by 


MOZART'S TRIALS, 

Mozart’s career, after his childhood, was a con- 
stant combat with difficulties. The first giant to be 
overthrown was the terribly low caste of the musi- 
cian. The Archbishop of Salzburg, in whose or- 


picture illustrates an oft-repeated story ef the life of Mozart. 
some person unknown to him, to compose a Requiem, or M 
While composing it, it is reported that he believed he was writing his last work. 


should fill us with renewed courage and willingness to enter the 


chestra he took service, treated his artists not only 
as servants, but as menials of the very lowest class. 
When Mozart finally determined to leave the arch- 
bishop’s service because of this degradation, he was 
literally kicked down stairs! The entries in his 
diary show his intense indignation at the outrage. 
He intended to challenge Count Arco, the steward 
of the archbishop (who had committed the assault) 
to a duel. He determined to achieve a position in 


MOZART COMPOSING HIS REQUIEM. 


Ile wa 


art that should force respect. That poverty was 
also a constant obstacle in the career of Mozart is 
well known, perhaps too well known, for there is 
evidence that although there was thriftlessness and 
shiftlessness in the household (thanks partially to 
that invalid featherbrain, Constance Weber Mo- 
zart), although there was plenty of borrowing and 
of using credit as far as it would be allowed, yet 
actual want was not there, as the following letter 
from Mozart to his wife, written very shortly before 
his death, may show. The lady was then (October, 
1791) taking the waters at Baden for her health: 

“Now as to my mode of life: As soon as you 
were gone I played two games of billiards with 
Herr von Mozart, who wrote the opera for Schick- 
aneder’s theatre; then 1 sold my nag for fourteen 
ducats; then I had Joseph call my primus and bring 
a black coffee, to which I smoked a glorious pipe 
of tobacco. At 5.30 1 went out of the door and took 
my favorite promenade through the Glacis to the 
theatre 

“What do T see? What do I smell? It is the 
primus with the cutlet—Gusto! T eat to your health! 

“You ought to have seen me yesterday at supper! 
I could not find the old dishes, and therefore pro- 
duced a set as white as snow-flowers, and had the 
wax candelabra in front of me.” 
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Playing billiards by himself; selling a horse which 
he had been riding for his health; a primus, a janitor- 
valet; coffee, tobacco, an excellent cutlet, dainty 
tableware—these things give a different picture from 
the one of barren poverty so often portrayed in 
musical history. 

But Mozart’s obstacles were, nevertheless, real 
enough. The Austrian Emperor was one of these. 
Franz Josef Il was something of a musical amateur 
and possessed that “little knowledge” which is well 
described as “a dangerous thing.” He did not 
understand the greatness of Mozart. “Too many 
notes,” said he to the composer after the first per- 
formance of “The Escape From the Seraglio.” 
“Just enough for the subject,” was the bold reply 
of the composer. But the lukewarmness of the 
Emperor caused many others to slight Mozart, and 
the musicians, especially, were often so antagonistic 
to him that it was not unnatural for him to imagine, 
as he did during his last illness, that a jealous 
musical rival had poisoned him. None of these 
things turned him from the path of his ideal. His 
triumph, however, was too largely posthumous, 


BEETHOVEN'S DIFFICULTIES. 


With Beethoven the triumph came earlier. 
Dauntless by nature, a born fighter, he loved to 
meet the obstacles in his way and crush them. 
Musicians could not always understand the bold 
reformer and iconoclast, but no opposition could 
swerve him from his advance. 
“These passages are too high 
for the instrument,” said the 
violinists, of part of the coda 
of the “Egmont” overture. 
“They must be played as 
written,” insisted Beethoven, 
ard to-day the high C of the 
violin passage near the end is 
considered one of the finest 
touches in the work. “Bee- 
thoven is now ready for the 
madhouse,” said Weber, after 
the fourth symphony had been 
produced, and then proceeded 
to satirize mercilessly the con- 
trabass passages at the end of 
its last movement. Beethoven’s 
only reply (apart from some 
rather vehement swearing) 
was to write an equally diffi- 
cult passage for the same in- 
struments, in the trio of the 
scherzo of the fifth symphony. 

The greatest obstacle in this 
composer’s life; however. did 
not come from man—unless 
(as is suspected) it was a 
legacy from his father. Can 
one consider what deafness 
means to a composer? What it 
means to anyone? The deaf 
are generally much more mo- 
rose and suspicious than the 
blind. There were suicidal 
thoughts for a brief time in 
Beethoven’s mind when he 
learned that the disease would grow and finally be- 
come almost total; but these thouelts did rot stay lone, 
He soon determined to work out his de tiny even with 
the fearful handicap. He wrote, “I will grapple with 
Fate; it shall not quite bear me down,” and the rest 
of his life was keyed to this high thought. 

Smetana and Robert Franz fought the same 
malady with noble courage, but with them it came 
later in life, and they did not, like Beethoven, 
achieve their greatest musical works in spite of 
deafness. We have not spoken of the physical 
obstacle in the lives of Bach and Handel, for their 
blindness came late in life, after their chief work 
had been accomplished; but here, too, the great 
lesson of fortitude and power to override that 
which would crush lesser men can be studied. The 
blind Handel, writing the aria, “Total Eclipse,” for 
the blind Samson of the oratorio, is a subject 
worthy of a painter. 


d to have been 
for the dead. 


CHOPIN'S OBSTACLES. 

Chopin’s career is in strong contrast to such 
heroism The roses thrive in sunshine the pansies 
thrive in-shade. Chopin needed the sunshine of 
life to develop his powers. Yet even here we find 
music overleaping, not an obstacle, but a great trial 
When the sick man was cast off by Mme. Dudevant 
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(“George Sand”) and went to Paris alone, after 
their great quarrel, he did not pule and weep, but 
brought forth that masterpiece of resolution, the 
A major (some say the A flat) Polonaise. 

The contrast between Beethoven and Chopin leads 
us to notice how diametrically opposite is the in- 
spiration of different composers. Schubert wrote 


his noblest songs when he was in deepest trouble. 
He complained of the fact that the public seemed 
to love best that which he brought forth in misery. 
Schumann, on the other hand, wrote at his best only 
when he was happiest. 


Sorrow seemed to make him 


WHERE WAGNER LIVED IN THE CITY OF WURZBURG. WHEN 
HIS SALARY AS CHORUS MASTER WAS LESS THAN 
TEN DOLLARS A MONTH. 


utterly helpless. Yet he, too (study it, ye hypo- 
chondriacs!), could fight and master obstacles when 
necessary. 


SCHUMANN’S PATH NOT EASY. 


Greater obstacles no composer ever had than were 
involved in the wooing of Clara Wieck. Nor could 
one easily imagine a more formidable mishap than 
a young pianist, cut loose from the study of law 
after most vehement pleading, suddenly becoming 
maimed in one hand. In this latter case, when 
everything seemed hopeless, our hero did not turn 
back, but simply changed his path from execution 
to creation in music, and the world was the gainer 
thereby. 

But the story of the wooing and winning of Clara 
Wieck is the chief idyl of musical history. Not 
Abelard and his Heloise, not Petrarch and his 
Laura, can dim this beautiful love story. | All the 
more pity, therefore, that musical “historians 
should tamper with it. The tale that is told regard- 
ing “Warum,” that Schumann was separated from 
his Clara and wrote this pleading little musical ques- 
tion to her; that she wept over it and took it to her 
stern father; that he also wept over 1t; that he sent 
for Schumann and said, “Bless ye, my children,” and 
that they lived happily ever afterwards, is entirely un- 
true. 
ae there was enough of obstacle here to call for 
much heroism. The father, Frederic Wieck, oppos- 
ing the match, made the vilest attacks upon Schu- 
mann, slandering him in every way. Sehumann 
lived that down. The father claimed that Schumann 
was of no position in art and unable to support a 
wife. Schumann thereupon worked doubly and 
trebly hard to advance his standing. He won lit- 
erary fame, he gave musical history lectures that 
he might obtain the degree of doctor, he composed 
great and greater wor He overcame all these 
obstacles in 1840 and married Clara Wieck. Then 
he burst into his sweetest song, in the jubilation of 
perfect, happine 

Other opposition to Schumann there was. both in 
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Germany and England, and in this matter Mendels- 
sohn was not guiltless. Mendelssohn was at that 
time looked up to as the greatest of living com- 
posers. A few words of praise from him (words 
such as Schumann had often spoken for struggling 
genius—for Franz, Chopin, Brahms, etc.) would 
have smoothed the path at once; but those words 
were never spoken. It has become the fashion in 
England to deny that Mendelssohn was antipathetic 
to Schumann, but the criticisms of Chorley, in Lon- 
don, upon all of Schumann’s works were of the 
most brutal character; and Chorley was the most 
intimate friend of Mendelssohn, and his worshiper 
also. Chorley sneezed whenever Mendelssohn took 
snuff, and his attacks may indicate that the last 
named was not adverse to having Schumann's music 
decried. 


BERLIOZ'S FIGHT FOR TRIUMPH. 


But if there was one critic constantly attacking 
Schumann there was a phalanx arrayed against 
Berlioz. All the Paris journals vented their spleen 
and their sarcasm upon the new school of orchestra- 
tion that the great Frenchman was founding. It is 
almost always thus in musical history. . Liszt has 
well named the critics the “rear guard in the army 
of musical progress.” If we were to recite the ob- 
stacles raised by criticism in the paths of composers 
our task would be endless. First, these commenta- 
tors found Haydn overloaded; then they found 
Mozart developing his accompaniments at the ex- 
pense of the vocal parts; of Beethoven one of them 
said: “Learning, learning and learning, and not a 
bit of melody, or music, or song. And when one 


examines it one finds it to be only a crude and un- 


digested learning that only fatigues the auditor.” 
An interesting book might yet be written on. “Mis- 
takes of Criticism.” A 

The whole life of Wagner was a fight against 
obstacles. Not one of them but what was finally 
conquered. The lions in his path have been chron- 
icled too frequently to need recapitulation here. 
Suffice it to say that he never gave away in the 


HANDEL 


AND THE 


fame has faded just as the fashions of his time have 
faded, while Wagner's stands firm as the eternal 
hills. 

It is not given to every musical life, even among 
the very great, to meet with obstacles. Mendels- 
sohn, for example, even in his childhood, received 
the name (not given him at birth) of “Felix,” 
(“happy”), and it fitted to almost his entire life 
But the very lack of opposition, the possession of 
wealth and social position, worked havoc with his 
greatness; he might have been a genius, 
came something less. 

Brahms, too, although at first there was some- 
thing of the sting of poverty, lived a rather phleg- 
matic life, which alone prevented him from eee 
ing a second Beethoven. Verdi, also, after his 
earliest period seems to have been without any ad- 


he be- 


verse events. But in his case it led to no emascula 
tion of power; he was a notable exception to the 


rule that: 


“The anguish of the sing. 
Makes the beauty of the strain." 

Haydn also led a sheltered and Protected life until 
nearly sixty years of age at the castle of the Est 
hazys, and then produced his best works in add 
phant old age. aad 

Sometimes, alas, the victory is not won duri 
the lifetime of the composer. The careers of fives 
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HOW MUSIC BEGAN 


“4 From the Young Folk’s “Standard History of Music” 


By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


[The following is an arrangement of Lesson I from the work named above, which is now in course of preparation. 


The book, as a whole, is divided into forty short chapte: 
the steps in the advancement of musical history from th 
for magazine use will appear in Tun Erupe. This work 


cach one designed to give in_a simple and direct manner one of 
carliest times to the present day, A few other chapters suitable 
is intended to supply the wide demand for a practical, intcrest- 


tng and “teachable” history of music for children and young people and to enable teachers and club leaders who have had 
no previous experience in teaching musical history to give either individual or class lessons successfully.) 


So far as our records go all of the people who 
lived long, long ago before the time of the birth of 
Christ showed a love for music. We are told that 
even among the savages of to-day there is always 
found some attempt to sing or to make some manner 
of musical sounds. Music seems to be a part of 
man’s nature, by which he expresses thoughts he 
would be unable to express through words, gestures, 
or by means of writing, and the arts of painting, 
sculpture, etc. The Chinese claim that music com- 
menced in their country 3000 years before the birth 
of Christ. Unfortunately many records of the music 
of the older nations in the Far East have been lost, 
and our knowledge comes, for the most part, from 
carvings on monuments, which show that in India, 
Arabia, Babylonia, Assyria, Egypt, Persia and 
among the Hebrews both instrumental and voca) 
music was known. These carvings show wonderful 
pictures of the first musical instruments, which are 
particularly remarkable because our modern instru- 
ments of the harp, violin, guitar and drum families 
are much the same in principle. Here are pictures 


of some of the instruments used. Note how they 
resemble modern instruments: 


had a scale known to us as the “pent-a-tonic,” or 
five-toned scale, which sounded very much like this: 


To each of these notes they gave an odd name, thus: 
“emperor,” “prime minister,” “subject people,” “state 


PERFORMING ON THE HARP, FROM A 
CARVING ON THE TOMB OF AN 
EGYPTIAN KING. 


ASCIENT GREEK FORMS OF THE HAKP, 
CASTANETS. 


SOME 


The first music of a nation or people was probably 
vocal music and then the natural desire to tap time 
regularly (rhythm) led to the making of instru- 
ments of wood, stone, metal, skin, or clay for that 
purpose. Then, in order to have a system, scales 
were discovered, and from these foundations the 
musical systems of all nations have sprung. The 
scales differed greatly. The Chinese, for instance, 


ERY OLD FORMS OF THE HARP OF ANCIENT EGYPT, 


AN OLD FORM OF 
THE DRUM. 


ANCIENT HEBREW ZITHER, 


VERY OLD FORM OF THE EGYPTIAN HARP, 
RESEMBLING OUR MODERN VIOLIN. 


affairs,” and “picture of the universe.” 
Very strangely the five-toned scale was 
used by the olden time musicians of 
Ireland and Scotland. 

The Hindus divided the oc 
very small parts, and had, it id, 36 
although in their writings they 

speak of as many as 1600 scales. What 
if one had to practice as many scales as that instead 
of the 24 of which our own musical system is com- 
posed? 

It was, however, among the wonderful Greeks, 
who lived before the birth of Christ, that the foun- 
dations of our own kind of music were really laid. 
With them poetry, art and culture were looked upon 
as real necessities, and the union of poetry with 


ve into 
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music made the study of the art of music one of- 
great importance. At the performance of the famous 
Greek dramas, which were given in enormous uopen- 
air theatres, and attended by thousands, music was 
continually used and thus the people became familiar 
with it. One famous philosopher, Ter-pan’-der 
(born about B. C, 676) is said to have added three 
strings to the “lyre” or Grecian harp, and another 
philosopher, Pyth-a’-go-ras (born about B. C. 582) 
is said to have added the eighth string. 


THE GREEK LYRE. 


Pyth-a’-go-ras_ also invented a system of four 
tones known as the tet’-ra-chord (or series of four 
notes), which led to the first scale of one octave. 
The following are tet’-ra-chords: 


el 
a 


You will readily see how, when two tet’-ra-chords 
are arranged thus, an octave scale results. 


= 


They also had a chromatic (kro-mat'-ik) scale, 
which was similar to our chromatic scale, and in 
time they built up a system of scales which was 
similar in many respects to a form of our modern 
minor scales, called the “normal” or the “pure.” 
The Greek system as a whole was very hard to 
understand, but an idea of one part°of it may be 
gained from the following: 

Note that the normal minor scale is the same as © 
the major scale of the same name, with the third, 
sixth and seventh steps of the scale lowered one- 
half tone, both going up and coming down the scale, 
The Greeks gave their scales odd names, such as 
“dorian,” “phrygian,” ete. as shown in the following: 


I. Dorian (d6hr’-i-an) scale, resembling the ‘scale 
of D minor. 


II. Phrygian (frig’-i-an) scale, resembling the scale 
of E minor. 


III. Lydian (lid-i-an) scale, resemblnig the scale 
of F sharp minor. 


IV. Mixo-lydian (mixo-lidian) scale, resembling 
the G minor scale. 
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V. Hypo-dorian (hipo-dorian) _ scale, 
the A minor scale. (Note the B flat introduced in 
this scale, which makes it different from the other 
scales.) 


5. 
| poesia S 
——————_— 


VI. Hypo-phrygian scale, resembling the B minor 


scale. (Similar in form to the I 
6 
5 
ies Bi 
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Mabie Hypo-lydian scale, resembling the C sharp 
minor scale. (Similar in form to the Hypo-dorian.) 
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The Greeks’ scales were also called “modes.” 

You may see from the foregoing how important 
scales were considered thousands of years ago. It 
is not known that Greeks practiced harmony (hahr’- 
mon-i), or the art of combining sounds and chords 
fo produce beautiful effects. We must, however, be 
grateful to them for many of the terms used in 
modern music, as in modern medicine. 

During the rext ten hundred years very little 
advance was made in musical art, excest for the 
fart played by the famous music workers of the 
early Roman Catholic Church, and for the invention 
of a system of musical notation without which 
future musical developments would not have been 
possible. Of these we shall learn in the following 
lessons. 


TEN TEST QUESTIONS. 


1. How long ago do the Chinese believe that music 
commenced ? 

2. Name eight nations in the Far East in which 
music was known. 

3. What types of 
ancient peoples? 

4. How'many notes were in the Chinese scale? 

§. What other nations used a similar scale? 

6. How many scales are the Hindus said to have 
used? 
_ 7. How did the people of ancient Greece become 
familiar with music? 

8. What is a tetrachord? 

9. What modern scale does the old Greek scale 
resemble? 

to. How many scales (or modes) did the ancient 
Greeks use? 


instruments were used by 


NERVOUSNESS—HOW AND WHEN TO PRE- 
VENT IT. 


BY LEROY B. CAMPBELL. 


(This essay won one of the six prizes in the short 
class in the competition for 1909.) 
Saws 

Mucn has been written from time to time about 
nervousness attendant upon piano playing in public. 
One writer tells us that it is on account of the fact 
that the performer has not prepared the piece in 
question well enough; another writes that the nerv- 
ousness is due to physical conditions; others, per- 
haps, believe that the trouble lies in the memorizing 
of the piece and that if the piece had been visualized 
the problem would have been solved. = 

In how far the above mentioned suggestions are 
a curative it is not my purpose to decide; I will, 
however, venture to say that we all know many who 
are good students, competen® pianists, have their 
work most thoroughly prepared, and yet with all 
this become nervous in public, sometimes even to 
the degree of playing enough wrong tones to make 
almost a new composition, or in some cases of 
breaking down entirely. 

We also know others, who are not particularly 
good musicians. nor are they especially noted for 
their painstaking preparation of a composition, yet 
they make one successful appearance in public after 
ahother. Now how can we account for this dis- 
crepancy? 


resembling 
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SAPPHO SINGING TO PHAON, 


Showing the manner in which the Great Lyre was 


I believe in some cases that failure results through 
sheer fright. Dr. Lindsay, in his work, “Mind in 
Animals,” savs, relative to the death-shamming prac- 
tice of animals when frightened, that they deserve 
no credit for falling flat on the ground so that they 
may not be seen, as they are seized with a kind of 
terror paralysis to the degree that they cannot do 
otherwise. So I believe many a player who has his 
piece well in hand is actuated by a similar fright 
paralysis. It would not matter how well, or by 
what system he had prerared his work, if he were 
to be seized with that extreme case of fright he 
could not do other than make more or less of a 
failure. 

The early youth is the time all habits are formed, 
especially where intricate skill is involved. The con- 
ditions at that time seem to be ripe for establishing 
a nervous and muscular disposition that wll carry 
the individual serenely through life. My position 
brings me in almost daily contact with the problem 
in question. Every week my pupils meet in the ca- 
pacity of an informal rehearsal, where they play 
short pieces or etudes for each other, and perhaps a 
few friends. The older pupils who have not had 
this recital .practice invariably are the ones who 
break down. Those who have come up under our 
recital regime find very little, if any, difficulty in 
making a most creditable appearance. 


OVERCOME NERVOUSNESS IN YOUTH. 


The young pupils from five to twelve have no 
fear whatever. They feel no great responsibility, the 
matter to them is not weighty they are not ds yet 
self-critical, they know nothing about nerves, they 
enjoy playing, in fact, tease to be allowed to play; 
they do even better at these little evenings than in 
the lesson hour. In other words, the conditions are 
entirely right for the making of a habit which shall 
not leave them when they become older, Let me 
quote from James’s “Psychology:” “In all Pedagogy 
the great thing is to strike the iron while it is hoe 
to seize the opportune time when the conditions Ase 
most amenable to clinch a habit, to lay hold of the 
wave before its ebb has come, so that a habit may 
be acquired—a headway of interest, ja short. secur y 
on which afterward the individual may float’ ; Then 
is a harpy moment for fixing skill, aya that eas 
is when Nature is workine with vou: better a 
for the most part at forming hab‘t 5 nthe ith ke 
abstract processes, between the ages of five an 
fourteen. and 
ae ae ae learned in the plactic age, the 
ha Sits UNC awe OF proper conditions, 


never lose entirely our sense of being at 4 we 
& at home 


them, As James says “There remains a kinshi; a 
sentiment of intimate acquaintance. whicl Mp, g 
when we have failed to keen abreast of ue is even 
flatters us with a sense of power Over if a ; IDjert, 
us feel not altogether out of the pale ” Ww. males 
individual exceptions to this might be P hatevey 
the sort that “prove the rule” cited are of 


. To detect, then, the moment of readine 
is the duty of the teacher, 


t Take the 
they are in that happy condition of 
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CHARLES AUGUSTE DE BERIOT. 
(Beh’-reeo.) 


De Bérior was born in Louvain, 
Belgium, February 20, 1802, and died at 
Louvain, April 8, 1870. He studied the 
violin under his guardian, Tiby, but in 
his nineteenth year he went to Paris, 
and, though he did not study with 
Viotti and Baillot, as reported, his work 
was supervised by them. He then went 
on tour, meeting with great success in 
London, Paris and the great music cen- 
ters of Europe. In 1836 he married 
Maria Malibran. After her death, in the 
same year, de Bériot lived in Brussels, 
playing little in public. Four years 
later, however, he went on tour in 
Germany, where he met and married 
Marie Huber. The death of Baillot 
took place in 1842, and his position as 
instructor at the Paris Conservatory 
was offered to de Bériot. The great 
violinist, however, rejected the offer, 
and in 1843 became chief violin instruc- 
tor at the Brussels Conservatory. On 
account of failing eyesight he retired in 
1852, and in 1858 became totally blind. 
He published a great amount of violin 
music, including seven concertos and 
eleven airs varies, and much pedagogic 
material. He founded the Franco- 
Belgian violin school of playing, and 
possessed wonderful technic. He fol- 
lowed the style of Pagannini rather 
than than of the French school, seek- 
ing brilliance of effect rather than 
purity of tone. (The Etude Gallery.) 


GEORGES BIZET. 
(Bee-zay’.) 

Born at Paris, October 25, 1838, Bizet 
early showed signs of extraordinary 
ability. He entered the Paris Con- 
servatoire in 1848, where he remained 
until 1857, studying piano with Mar- 
montel, organ with Benoist, harmony 
with Zimmermann, and composition 
with Halévy, whose daughter he mar- 
ried in 1869. He won the coveted 
“Prix de Rome” in 1857, and proceeded 
to Italy. At intervals he sent back 
examples of his work in composition 
of an elaborate nature, but neither then 
nor on his return to France did ‘he 
succeed in winning favor at first. In 
fact he barely lived long enough to 
enjoy the fruits of his genius. His 
opera, “Les Pécheurs de Perles,” 
achieved a certain amount of success, 
but it was not until the production of 
“Carmen” that Bizet became famous. 
Three months after the production of 
“Carmen” he died, at Bougival, near 
Paris, June 3, 1875. His incidental 
music to Daudet’s play, “L’Arlésienne,” 
met with approval, and is now fre- 
quently heard at orchestral concerts in 
the form of a suite. His music pos- 
sesses great melodic charm, and Bizet 
had tremendous skill in producing 
“Jocal color.” “Carmen” is full of it, 
and the whole score is impregnated 
with the warm glow of the South. He 
was greatly given to experimenting 
with his orchestra, and his works may 
be examined by orchestral students 
with great profit. (The Etude Gallery.) 
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FRANZ PETER SCHUBERT. 


(Shoo’-bairt.) 

ScHuBERT was born at Lichtenthal 
(near Vienna), January 31, 1797, and 
died in Vienna, November 19, 1828. He 
was one of fourteen children, and lived 
in great poverty. Holzer, a Lichtenthal 
musician, gave him his first instruction, 
and Schubert showed abnormal skill in 
harmony. His voice procured him a 
position in the Convict, Vienna, where 
boys were trained for the Imperial 
Chapel choir. The boys were encour- 
aged to study composition, but the 
work was of a desultory nature. In 
1813 Schubert’s voice broke, and, as he 
failed to pass the examination which 
would have brought him a scholarship, 
he qualified as a schoolmaster, and for 
three years aided his father in Lichten- 
thal. Salieri aided him in the study of 
composition, and his works achieved 
occasional performance. Between his 
seventeenth and eighteenth birthdays he 
composed one hundred and forty-four 
songs, and so prolific was he that he 
once wrote eight songs in a single day, 
including “The Erl-King.” In 1818 and 
1824 Schubert spent his summers as 
teacher in the family of Count Ester- 
hazy, but mostly his life was spent 
among Bohemian companions in vari- 
ous stages of poverty. His composi- 
tions range from his wonderful songs 
to symphonies, and in all he proved 
himself one of the supreme masters. 
Not even the story of Mozart is more 
pitiable than that of the neglect Schu- 


bert received from his contemporaries, 
(The Etude Gallery.) 
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EMMA CALVE. 
(Cal-vay.) 

Aurtnorities differ as to the date and 
place of birth of Calvé, but according 
to Grove she was born at Madrid, in 
1864. She was a pupil of Marchesi and 
of Puget. Her first important appear- 
ance was at the Theatre Monnaie, in 
Brussels, September, 1882, where she 
made her début as Marguerite in 
“Faust.” Her first Paris appearance 
was as Bianca in Dubois’ “Aben 
Hamet,” at the Théatre Italien. De- 
cember 16, 1884. After a tour through 
Italy she again sang in Paris as Letia 
in Bizet’s “Pécheurs des Perles,” in 1880, 
She also created the réle of Santuzza 
at the first production of “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” in Paris, January 10, 1892, 
appearing later in che same year at 
Covent Garden, London, in this Opera. 
It is, however, as Carmen that Calyé 
will be remembered, and few who were 
present will forget the indescribable 
sensation she created in New York 
when she made her first appearance in 
this role, December 20, 1893. She made 
her New York début as Santuzza a 
month previous to the “Carmen” pro- 
duction. She then toured the principal 
cities of Europe, meeting with uniform 
success wherever she went. Calvé did 
not appear in opera during the past 
season, but she toured Atherica, giving 
many concerts to delighted audiences 

(The Etude Gallery.) 
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GIACOMO PUCCINI. 
(Poo-tchee’-nee.) 


Tuts brilliant composer was born at 
Lucca, Italy, June 22, 1858. Angeloni, 
of Lucca, was his first instructor, but he 
subsequently studied under Ponchielli 
at Milan Conservatory. The success of 
his Sinfonia-Capriccio prompted Puc» 
cimi, on the advice of Ponchielli, to at- 
tempt an opera. “Le Villi” was the 
ou and met with favor. Subse- 

tently it was enlarged and 
at La Scala, Milane eae oe: 
opera, “Edgar,” failed, but he atoned 
for this in 1893 with “Manon Lescaut.” 
In 1896 “La Bohéme” was produced at 
Turin (February 1), and this placed its 
composer among the foremost of th 
young Italian composers. Much of “La 
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| ANALYSIS OF BEETHOVEN SONATA, OPUS 
14, No. 2, FIRST MOVEMENT 


By CLARENCE G. HAMILTON 


Leavtnc the healthful cheerfulness of Haydn and the 
graceful polish of Mozart, we approach a work upon 
which the titanic touch of Beethoven has left its mark. 
Perfection of form, charming and artistic though it 
may be, now becomes subordinated to the mighty ideas 
of that mighty genius whose ‘thoughts compared in 
nobility and universality with those of Goethe and 
Shakespeare, though voiced through another medium. 

At the start of the sonata under consideration, we 
are immediately made to feel Beethoven’s power of 
direct, forceful expression in the exuberant, aggressive 
character of the opening theme, made out of six notes: 


(1) Beginning with the brilliant leap upward of au 
octave, the notes of the tonic chord, D, B and G, are 
made to sound in turn; while the entrance upon the 
unaccented part of the measure is calculated to attract 
attention. We now have the chief text for discussion, 
“for these six notes pervade the whole of the first move- 
ment, giving the keynote to its preva ling atmosphere, 
just as in the fifth symphony the “knockings of Fate” 
are constantly in evidence. 

So the figure is emphasized by repetition, with no 
change save the altered register of the accompanying 
bass chords; and again it doubly occurs, this time a 
degree higher up, intensifying its effect, and pushing 
on the hearer to the extraordinary leap of a tenth, from 
A to the high C, whence the melody flutters down the 
scale, circling around like a leaf blown by the wind, 
with the consecutive downward seventh, sixth and 
ninth (2), until it settles gently upon the toric G. 


Ex. 2. 
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Nothing could be more compact and satisfying than 
this exposition of our first theme, w'th its uplifting 
of the emotions on the pin‘ons of the text-figure, and 
the perfect balance and ease with which they are per- 
mitted to subside. 

The transition from this theme begins with an inde- 
terminate reiterat’on of the dominant note, D, as if 
Beethoven was seck’'ng what path to pursue. More 
insistently the D appears, now in sixteenth notes, while 
the undulating bass slowly rises, as if driving it to 
some course of definite action; and so, starting again 
with D as a point of departure, the melody proceeds 
to a series of wanderings, now down the scale, anon 
scaling the heights of a sixth, rising first to D, then 
to F sharp, while the bass still remorselessly pushes 
upward, until with the introduction of C sharp the 
melody seems to see its goal. Fluttering around this 
in the triplet fragments (3) it comes to assume a more 
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tender character, as if beholding before it the feminine 
charms of the following theme; and at last it runs 
joyfully up the chromatic scale to meet it. 

What greater contr could appear than is shown 
between the domineering streneth of the first figure 
and this gentle, pleading second theme, whic, made 
up of sweet thirds, seems to exhale an odor of violets 
as, balancing on A and G sharp, the characteristics of 
the new tonality, it finally trips merrily down the scale, 
ending with the winsome, Mozartian appoggiatura 


effect (4). While this ending occurs on the dominant, 
y Ex. 4 


another entrance of the entire figure, this time a degree 
lower, brings us to the tonic chord of D. With rare 
self-restraint, Beethoven avoids clouding the happy 
serenity of this theme by an elaborate accompaniment; 
instead, only an occasional broken octave which leaps 
up through the theme, serves to keep the key in mind, 
and also recalls the two notes which open the entire 
movement. 

Our melody, now arrived at the chord of D, further 
emphasizes this by a four-note figure (5) thrice re- 


Ex. 5. 


peated, and then twice used an octave higher—a figure 
wh'ch, as it were, holds a little conversation about the 
tonic and dominant harmonies, while the moving bass 
gives them vitality; until, intensified by the insistent 
D (compare measure 9), the melody resolves into a 
series of rippling runs, which wind upward to F sharp, 
whence they fall by two stages a distance of two 
octaves, resolving easily upon the keynote. 

Our warlike hero and modest heroine are now intro- 
duced, and a short conversation between them follows. 
The chromatic thirds and the four-note figure in the 
soprano recall the second theme (6), while the bold 


character of the first appears in the upward arpeggio 
of the bass (7), and the last four notes of the text- 
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figure (8), repeated, show reminiscences of the first 


= 


theme. _ The atmosphere grows more reposeful, over 
a sustained D, and, after two little pleading chords, 
a short trill and a feminine cadence would seem to 
imply that the lady has the last word in this exposi- 
tion section. 

With the entrance of the developmert, the adventures 
of our characters begin. A forboding note is struct 
by the appearance of the heroic theme, altered to G 
minor. Its repeated announcement oceurs first from 
D, then from G, a fourth higher, after which the last 
four notes occur three t’mes, high up in the scale, 
then an octave lower, then high again, with ambiguous 
chords supporting them (9), as though the theme were 


Yet now it springs out 


undecided which way to turn. 
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in the bass, on the dominant chord of B flat, at last 
becoming sure of its way; and, intensified by its 
canonic imitation in the soprano, it sounds forth thrice, 
finally descending the scale to the new fundamental, 
B flat. In this last key the new theme enters, first on 
the tonic, then on the dominant chord; but here again, 
an indeterminate effect is gained by a balancing on two 
notes (10), while the bass irresolutely moves up chro- 
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matically, landing squarely on A flat. Now the first 
theme is thundered forth in the bass twice, while an 
agitated arpeggio figure in triplets continues relent- 
lessly to drive it on. Suddenly changing the key, 
the bass runs up and down the scale of G minor, in 
which key the first figure is again repeated, followed 
by a succession of upward and downward scales, similar 
to the preced’ng, which pass through F minor to the 
dominant of E flat, which, in turn, is emphasized by 
several repetitions, and finally sounds emphatically in 
a full chord that brings these exciting wanderings to 
a close. 

Apparently satisfied with this new goal, the first 
theme sounds joyfully in the major key of E flat, and 
proceeds regularly through four measures to the point 
where it dances down the scale; here it recognizes the 
fact that it is not in its legitimate key; for, instead 
of a short descent, as at first, it continues brokenly 
down, passing through the key of C minor to G minor, 
as though remorseless fate condemned it to be chained 
to the latter key for a time longer. Based on the domi- 
nant of this scale, it repeatedly expostulates against 
this destiny in mournful eighth notes (11), wh.le the 
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rushing of mighty wings is heard in the thirty-second 
note figure of the upper part. Worn out w:th its 
struggles, it has only strength left to gasp out an oc- 
casional reminiscence of its original four last notes 
(12), which occur first in the soprano, then in the bass, 


while the undulating accompaniment, still on the domi- 
nant of G minor, shows its ever palpitating emotions. 

But now a ray of hope gleams into our hero’s dun- 
geon. Deliverance and home are seen ahead; and, 
throbbing with exultation, the four notes of the theme 
are reiterated in close succession, until the last two 
notes tumble down the scale, poising on the C sharp 
before their final liberation into the home key of G 
major. 

The stirring events of the story are now over, and 
the last scene, or reprise, which thus begins, shows the 
hero and heroine in their normal characters, as at first, 
now, however, happily united in the same key. In the 
transition passage between the two themes we note 
that the change into C, effected by raising the transi- 
tion theme a fourth, causes it to balance on G instead 
of D (13); thence the regular change to the dominant 
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brings us back to the key of G major, in which the 
second theme is introduced. With only a few unim- 
portant changes, this is a transposed version of its ap- 
pearance in the expos'tion, the final duet occurring as 
before. At the end of this we are permitted two other 
glimpses of our hero, in his own home, the G key. 
In a lingering, lengthened descending scale, our vy sion 
of him fades. Twice the final four notes are sounded, 
each time an octave higher; a little turn, and h’s dis- 
appearance is complete. In this ending we see but 
one of many instances in which Beethoven shows the 
simplicity of true greatness. When strong and vigorous 
expression is demanded, his language is always ade- 
quate for the occasion; but he is never thus betrayed 
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into an exhibition of mere bombast; so, when sim- 
plicity is the watchword, he can descend, with the in- 
stinct of true greatness, to the level of a little child. 

These qualities are well represented in the movemer t 
just analyzed. The two well-contrasted themes are 
clearly defined, and dwelt upon till their character- 
istics are fixed in the mind; then a fantasia is built 
on these, in which the incidents rapidly cumulate, and 
the interest is continually whetted; finally, the two 
themes are satisfactorily united in the home key, and 
a little epilogue is added that casts a tone of serenity 
over the whole tableau. Add that the simple yet 
characteristic thematic material is always present to give 
unity and compactness to the whole, and our feeling 
of satisfaction in the work, as an art creation of the 
first rank, is complete. 


“WILL YOU PLEASE PLAY SOMETHING?” 
BY THOMAS J. LENNON. 


THERE are to-day many students of music who, 
while they may be well along in the grades, have 
nothing they can perform if suddenly asked to 
“play something.” If the much- 
coddled bundle of pieces is at 
hand they may “get through” 
something, but if “the notes are 
missing” they are baffled. Is it 
not the duty of everyone studying 
piano for any length of time to 
have something he can play? 
Should he not be able to produce 
something in return for all his 
time, effort and money? 

A student of piano should have 
five or six (or more) pieces well 
memorized, so that he can play 
them at a moment’s notice. An 
organist should have at least one 
piece so learned, though two 
pieces would be better, as then 
one of the pieces could be of a 
delicate character, using some of 
the fine stops, and the other piece 
could be of a broad, massive style, 
bringing out the full organ. 

An incident happened recently 
that brought this matter strikingly 
to my notice. A young lady about 
eighteen, together with her father, 
had come from another city to 
make quite a stay with us. The 
father had expressed his desire to 
have me give my opinion of the 
young lady’s musical ability. Her 
musical education had been con- 
ducted with liberality; she had 
taken piano lessons from the high- 
est-priced local teacher, and a 
weekly trip to New York City for 
lessons in voice study was con- 
sidered necessary, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that New York City 
is over one hundred miles away, 
and within ten miles, connected by trolley. is one of the 
finest cities in the State, a city that is noted for its culture. 


HOW SHE PRACTICED. 


The young lady's practice, as I heard it, com- 
menced with one of those exercises that is embodied 
in one measure, with a repetition in sequence a note 
lower, and so on, exactly sixteen sixteenth notes in 
each measure. I listened to about twenty minutes 
of hum-drum played at a moderate tempo. When 
an hour of dreary sixteenth note motion wore on | 
began to wonder what it was all done for. At last 
I entered the room and, closing the book, asked her 
to play one of the exercises. 

“Oh! My teacher didn't allow me to memori 

“Well, why do you play so much of this?” I in- 
quired, 

“My teacher said that I should play these for an 
hour a day,” was the prompt answer. 

TI left the room, and in a few moments a Czerny 
etude was commenced. It was not much more musi- 
cal than the previous hum-drum, because, though it 
contained a continuous motion of thirty-second 
notes they were played at the same tempo as the 
technical exercises. I had been listening in vain to 


In Beethoyen's later years his deafness as well as the ingratitude 
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hear the young woman play something musical, and 
so far had been disappointed, but I expected that 
when she began on her pieces I should hear some- 
ting; but, alas! after the Czerny etude was ground 
out for a while the vocal work was begun, and after 
hearing five minutes of “oh” and “ah” I fled. 

That afternoon the father as!.cd me what I 
thought of his daughter's musical ability. I answere:l 
that I had not heard her perform anything by which 
I could judge, but that 1 should te pleased to hesr 
her play or sing something now. So the young lady 
was sent for and I asked her to play or sing some- 
thing for us. 

“Oh!” she said, “in our haste in coming away I 
neglected to bring both my songs and my piano 
pieces.” 

“But surely,” said I, “you have something, no 
matter how simple, some song or piece that you can 
entertain us with.” 

“I fear I have nothing, but I intend to run up 
home to-morrow and I'll be sure to bring back some 
of my pieces.” 

This, after having studied for five years or more, 
and the father had previously informed me that a 
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year and a half or so in Europe was contemplated 
as the finishing process for the young lady. i 

She was like Swift's dancing master, ho had 
every qualification except that he was lame.” 


THE TEACHER SOMETIMES RESPONSIBLE 


This condition of things is largely the fault of th 
teacher, who, in his desire to push the student . 
much as possible, is careful to hear the 
and studies and new piece; but in his cons. 
efforts he finds the time limit of the ] 
expired, and he must stop short of a sy. 
view of old pieces. : 

This can be remedied if the order of Procedure ig 
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each alternating lesson should begin with the aie. 
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HOW THE GREAT COMPOSERS WROTE. 


BY DR. ANNIE PATTERSON. 

Iv is always interesting to note ho 
ene wr-ters, painters or musiciars—have accom- 
‘a the work which brought them fame. Methods 
may be, and usually are, different; but, uxderlying 
various ways in which the feat is done. there is the 
magical impetus which gives life and soul to the en- 
deavor. It 1s well, then, to bear in mind that al th: 
great mus we are about to name thougi:t mu- 
fically almost as soon as they could speak. Like Pops, 
ily lisped in numbers,” for the numbers came; lik> 
“dison, childhood and boyhood re full of thos: 
aes first attempts, those gropines after the un- 
nown in their art, which were subsequently to bear 
immortal fruit. Z 
eae J. S. Bach, for intsree. Born in an atmos- 
Phere of music and Urililed from boyhood in the 
Ageia of sweet sounds, the stave became familiar to 
a about the same time as the alphabet. When he 
sneued on paper what his thoughts suggested, he took 
infinite pains over every detail, leaving nothing in an 
unsatisfactory nor an imperfect condition. No voice 
or inner part was too insignifi- 
ae for this master artificer, 
tver. subjec ae 
BNET fugal subject, every tiny 
episode, Was as complete g 
sible; although we tin 
Ing combinations in his wonderful 
polyphony which must have made 
the theorists of his day look 
"Taye. oe md * . a: 
rave: Bach’s mighty contempo- 
Ae Handel, on the contrary. 
threw his genius into designing 
, powerful whole, often leaving 
Ne parts i 

ewe = filled in afterwards, 
; Of Workmanship was 
astounding, “The Messiah” and 

I a a 
other great Oratorios hei t 
Bane ea = OTMl0s being put to 
: ach within the space of a 
short month, Whether much pre. 
Meditation we. f ‘ _ 
any eee: went before such ecre- 
eae ae ey It is impossible to 
aid de we Ne amount of output 
8 excellence, in the inter. 
vals of , he inter- 
a very busy life, 

markable, Sy ¢, are re- 

In a hi 3 

a hi ; 

Vie ighly interesting letter of 
Ozart we lear i 
of melodist arn that the prince 
Pa atae S always perfected a 

al picture in his mi 

he came ah us mird before 

Was not eatieh a gee 

until every dh ed with his operas 

just that eamatic situation had 

Just that themati i 

ing whieh atic device or color- 

detail Was tee ceca ce! 
S thought out in advance 


celebrated people 


pos- 
d many dar- 


with infin; 
wholly ante pe es 
Doser. yrecPtable to the com- 


Mozart Was thus himself 


critic, But once he 
upon the nature of 
nelody, the rhythmic 
the Orchestral tints of 


phew made ni his 
is S Severes 
d freat master had ae 
nly arcessttl ; decided 
1 tragic a parti 
© represents assign yi 
Sign or 


some . 

eS) 

of hesitation to Salihert 4, eee similarly 
Sa 1 or 5 he knew 2 

the ideas of 21 Of Subsequent pecetew not the pangs 


: music 
ae NY accuracy. 
© “Don Giovanni” 
no doubt fy 
time previoy 
entire Oper; 
Don being 
mg chords, 


TeVision, Down went 


marvelous speed and 
the famous overture 
a single night, it was 
re Master's mind some 
4 summary of th? 
le pleasure loving 


Solemnity of the open- 


Paper With 
i 0, although 
"a8 Written ; 

lly 5 ce an 
sly he Sloped in 


ae conceived most of his 
Pen air amid the woods: 


one of whi 1 ji hastened to aid ae These ske 

= ich he : ReGOrd tL tiie. Cees a 
Themes would tl continually carried his ske tchbooks 
Sree ae “erred about with hin. 


1S lie 


dormant for 


Mode never years, whilst the 
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: en st Is first rougt Ps He, 

shout fd about his Sh outlines. i 
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The Inspiration of Bach’s Piano Music 


2 BY HARRIETTE BROWER 


Dr. Witt1am Mason once talked with the writer 
in regard to the two ways of playing the piano 
music of John Sebastian Bach. The old-fashioned 
way, strictly in tempo, with very little variety of 
touch or expression, and the ‘modern way, the way 
of Paderewski, all poetry and feeling. The old way 
came no doubt from the fact that the old clavichords 
were incapable of much variety of tone, and so Bach 
put no marks of expression in his music, leaving 
such things to the choice and taste of the player. 

The mighty genius of Bach was far from being 
appreciated in his own day, and not many decades 
after he had passed away his works were well nigh 
forgotten. He must have composed incessantly to 
have left such an almost inexhaustible mass of 
works behind, only a few of which were printed 
during his lifetime. The great mass of his manu- 
scripts lay untouched and unknown for 
many years; for he had written for the 
future, and must needs wait until 
thought grew large and varied enough 
to comprehend such universal genius. 
The awakening came about fifty years 
after his death. Publishers began to 
inquire for these forgotten works. The 
well-tempered clavichord was printed in 
London in 1799. Other publishers in 
Germany began to bring out these and 
many other compositions, both for piano, 
voice and organ. Some of these works, 
played and sung in concert, made an 
extraordinary sensation. Mendelsohn 
did much to aid and spread the Bach 
revival in Germany, and under his baton 
the great Matthew Passion was per- 
formed in Leipsig, in 1829, just one hun- 
dred years after it was composed. The 
impetus, once started, has gone on and 
on. The great name of Bach has come 
to stand for all that is noble, irtellectuil 
and exalted in musical art—his music 
has been revered by all the best com- 
posers, Robert Schumann wrote, “Bach 
is. my daily bread—the well-tempered 
goaied is my grammar, and the best 
Bach lea Beethoven said of 
dren.” aes to him we are all chi!- 
a als uw pe was a great lover of 
“To nk He at of fam 

a omparably higher 
fae becatise more earnest, more 
mere pire Pend The well-tem- 
hen: ae is a jewel in music ; hen , ; 
form. Th fa express all imaginable emotions in this 
imafeeaie tigues are of a religious, heroic, melancholy, 
acter—alil humorous, pastoral and dramatic char- 
eine. ae in one thing only—their beauty. Add 
tontand a preludes, whose charm, variety, perfec- 
Fico’ Sp. endor are all entrancing. Chopin was 
arin MEE SHUDDE! at the shrine of Bach. In pre- 
eed or a concert he shut himself up and prac- 

ach instead of the pieces he expected to play. 
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TECHNICAL PREPARATION. 


or piano student who has passed the begin- 
ing stage should become familiar with some of this 
great music. Technically it develops independence 
of hands and fingers, and aids quick and correct 
thinking. What Von Buelow calls “a healthy touch” 
is required to play Bach. Good, honest up-and- 
down movements of fingers, exact finger action, a 
firm, clean touch, with command of legato and stac- 
cato, and an exact knowledge of note values, with 
ability to keep time with the metronome. This 
music will not bear uncertainty in rhythm, muddy, 
impure touch or slovenly phrasing. The player 
must have a positive technic, and his left hand ought 
to be as good as his right. It is true that a sy 
tematic practice of Bach's music helps to cultivate 
these qualities, but there should be a solid founda 
tion of technical principles laid in the first place. 


Let the student start aright in his technical studies 
and acquire in the begirfing the principles of the 
trill, scale, arpeggios, chords and octaves. It he 
can work out his salvation with the help of clavier 
and metronome as an aid to the piano he will save 
time and be ready the sooner to begin his Bach 
study. 

Called at one time to take charge of the music 
department in a large school I found some of the 
pupils with books of the two and three-part inven- 
tions among their music. No one could play these 
pieces, for tecbnical and musical reasons. In the 
first place they had not been taught a positive 
technic, and in the second the music had not been 
analyzed and made interesting. Small wonder: that 
the name of Sebastian Bach was a synonym for all 
that was dull, dry, uninteresting and archaic. 


BACH'S WORKROOM, 


tian Bach was born in 1¢ in Eisenach. 
t productive yehrs of les life in the little German 


the time of Bach. 


In teaching this polyphonic music IT often begin 
with the Solfegg’etto and Allegro in F minor of 
Philip Emanuel Bach, which form a little introduc- 
tion leading to the works of his great father. After 
these can be used number one and number eight 
of the two-part inventions. Every composition 
should be thoroughly analyzed and memorized, each 
hand alone and then together, and worked up t? 
the required tempo, until they can be played with 
the utmost fluency, contrcl and understanding. 
There are so many things to be thought of, the 
music is so many sided. There are the different 
themes, their repetitions and imitations, the phrases 
and periods, the touch and phrasing. the expression 
and tonal dynamics; the whole process is purely 
mental, and through such intelligent study the mean- 
ing of the work grows upon the thought. 

Some of the best-known of Bach’s shorter com- 
positions are to be found in the “Bach Album,” in 
the “First Study of Bach,” Bach’s “Lighter Com- 
positions” and in the first Bach volume of the 
musicians’ library. Here we have the old dance 
forms, the gavotte, musette, bourrée, courante, 
menuette and others. What vigor and variety in 
the gavottes and bourrées, what sweetness in the 
musettes—so full of tender charm. The student 
who masters a Bach composition never tires of it; 
the music always seems fresh—and the longer he 
plays it the more its beauties are revealed. 


and spent some of the 
city, 
and is in his home in Bisenach, which is now @ 
niative of instruments of this size used during 
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MANN'S GRAMMAR. 


But now to cur “grammar,” as Schumann called 
the well-tempered clavichord; we will find it a mine 
of wealth and inspiration. 

I often use a selection of the preludes from book 
one, first choosing those which may appeal most 
strongly-to the temperament of the student. We 
must have the first, with its rippling, undulating 
figures, which need such a smooth-flowing, even 
touch and tone. The second gives solidity and 
strength of finger. and the third—can anything be 
more irresistible! Such airy grace and lightness. 
One can see the two little figures, one dancing for 
about eight measures, and then retreating to give 
the otker one a chance. In great contrast to the 
third prelude may be mentioned the eighth, which 
scems to portray a deeper poignancy of sorrow than 
is felt in any of the others. 

Perhaps Bach had a design in putting these first 

four fugues side by side, and so contrasting them, 
for the character of each is so different. The mas- 
tery of these four fugues will give the student a 
wonderful insight into the mysteries and beauties 
of polyphonic music. 
_ To the teacher I would say: keep up your Bach 
study and your’ mental horizon will widen contin- 
ually and your pupils will feel the benefit. Make 
the well-tempered clavichord your “grammar,” as 
Schumann did. Master some of the organ preludes 
and fugues transcribed for piano by 
Liszt, especially the ones in A minor 
and G minor. And after these comes 
the pearl of them all, the chromatic 
fantaisie and fugue, “music hot from the 
soul,” as a recent writer terms it. I 
know of nothing in all of the Bach 
literature to match this fantaisie. The 
noblest spirit speaks through its recita- 
tives. What a study in tone color can 
be made of it! In the first two pages 
there are almost more moods than 
measures. It seems to treat of the 
weightiest subjects and reminds one of 
Hamlet’s soliloquy—it is spoken music 
—a soliloquy on life. : 

Bach in his music is a great intel- 
lectual and moral force, and his piano 
music will endure, ever becoming more 
and better appreciated. Let us then 
draw inspiration from this grand and 
noble music. As Debussy, the eminent 
modern, says, “Of all the great German 
musicians, Bach alone is eternal.” 


A HINT TO SOME TEACHERS 
FOR THE NEW SEASON. 
BY EDITH LYNNES. 

I Know teachers who have been to 
certain well-known music centers for 
the purpose of enlarging their teaching 
repertoire. They have gained some- 
thing, but not all they should have 
gained. Neither of their teachers have studied teachirg 
needs in the smaller cities and colleges of the Sout’ 
and Middle West, ard they do not know what to give to 
the grade of pupils whom these teachers instruct. The 
consequence is that such works as the Schumann 
concerto, Chopin concerto, Spohr, and Bruchs con- 
certos. etc., will be absolutely impractical in their 
cvrroundings. Even if the teachers themselves can 
play these works at the required tempo their pupils 
cannot do so, Let us be honest with ourselves and 
teach average pupils average works, realizing thet 
when our pupils go abroad or to large city centers 
to study with artists of rank they will be ready te 
do advanced work because they have not attempted 
too difficult a repertoire with us. 


The above 


Music will some dey become a powerful and ac- 
knowledged therapeutic. And it is one especially 
appropriate to this excited age. Half our diseases, 
some phys‘ciars say all our diseases, come from cre 
order of the nerves. How many ills of the mind ares 
cede the ills of the body! Boredom makes more pa- 
tients than fever. Want of interest and excitement 
stagnation of emotional life, or the fatigue of an 
wrought emotion, lies at the root of half the ill-health 
of our young men and women. Can we doubt ths 
power of music to recreate an overstrained emotional 
life by bending the bow the other way ?—HTarveis, : 
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MENDELSSOHN’S 


COMPOSITIONS 


By EDWARD BAXTER PERRY 


0 

[Eprror’s NotE.—In Tne Ervupe for September Mr. Ed- 
ward Baxter Perry, the well-known author and lecturer upon 
musical subjects, gave analyses of some of the most, notable 
pianoforte compositions of Mendelssohn, The folldwing is 
the conclusion of this article.] 


CONSOLATION. 


It would be impossible to pass from a considera- 
tion of these “Songs Without Words” without men- 
tion of “The Consolation” in E major, No. 9, prob- 
ably the best known and most often played of any 
of the set. It is a fine study in.sustained, smoothly- 
connected chord playing, and in the production of a 
full, yet mellow quality of tone in full chords like 
that of the organ. Though technically simple and 
devoid of any very profound musical significance, 
it possesses a certain individual quiet charm which 
has endeared it to many hearts the world over. 

It expresses simply and directly a. tranquil resig- 
nation to the inevitable, a trustful, reposeful—almost 
hopeful—submission to a superior will and wisdom, 
which renders it restful and soothing to many minds 
in moments of lassitude amid the stress and 
struggle of life. It reminds one of the 
little yerses which were so popular with 
a certain class of readers a few years ago: 
Be still, my soul, be still and sleep. 


The storm is raging on God's deep. 
God’s deep, not thine, be still and sleep. 


Be still, my soul, be still and sleep. 
God’s hand shall stay the tempest’s sweep, 
God's hand, not thine, be still and sleep. 


Be still. my soul. be still and sleep. 
God's heaven shall comfort those who weep, 
God's heaven and thine. Be still and sleep. 


The brief arpeggio passage used as in- 
troduction and coda serves little purpose 
other than to establish the tonality and 
make a beginning and ending. Tt is 
wholly irrelevant, and might better have 
been omitted, 


“IL DUETTO.” 


“T] Duetto” is a composition that ex- 
plains itself, It is intended to simulate 
a vocal duet between soprano and tenor 
in the flowing, melodious Italian style. It 
is attractive to pupils and is an excellent 
study in melody playing, and dynamic 
values, and accurate balance of parts: for 
the tenor theme must be brought out dis- 
tinctly, and carefully phrased, maintain- 
ing a degree of independence while re- 
maining in the main subordinate to the 
other. Both must stand out clearly, with 
a warm, full, mellow quality of tone, 
suggesting the human voice against the quiet, neutral 
background of the accompaniment like embossed figures 
in rich red gold on a soft azure field. ae 

Why is it that these purely lyric effects i piano 
playing, which form one of its most attractive an 
beautiful features, are so neglected and so arely 
well given? Have we no time or taste for anything 
but hurry up music, because we travel by express 
train and do business by wire? Must we also have 
dur music ground out, machine-like, on high-speed 
gearing and served against time, like hash at a d=pot 
lunch counter? What wonder that our people have 


musical indigestion! 


PRELUDE IN E MINOR. 

One of the small works of Mendelssohn, which is 
far less known and used than jt deserves to be, is 
the Prelude in E Minor, one of the strongest things 
he has done. It is broad, vigorous, baritone melody, 
expresses courage, resolution, manly strength and 
noble purpose. It might be the mu ul introduction 
to the principal act in some heroic drama in which 
truth, bravery and fidelity triumph over fraud and 
crime, winning final victory through suffering and 
struggle. d 

It is a thankful program number and a fine study 
in the production of a large, resolute melody tone, 
which suggests the quality and color of bronze from 
which the statues of heroes are made and pre 
dominates over a rapid, stormy accompaniment in 
a higher register. It is a good example of the 
noble lyric. 


The above picture shows the great Norwegian mastar 
Mme. Grieg was very musical, and possessed an excellent 
recitals with her husband, 
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THE RONDO CAPRICCIOSO. 


This article would not be complete without a ref- 
erence in closing to the Rondo Capriccioso, the 
most widely and favorably known of Mendelssohn's 
larger works for the piano. It is not of the first 
magnitude musically or technically, but is, neverthe- 
less, a world-famous concert number, played by 
even the greatest artists, and very popular as a re- 
cital piece for advanced students in graduation pro- 
grams, as it contains no insurmountable difficulties 
for the fairly equipped pianist and is always pleasing 
to an audience. 

In fact, it is what is known as a very “thankful 
composition.” s 

Its musical merit is characteristic of its author; 
and lies in its charm and grace rather than in any 
great strength or depth. 

It may fairly be considered one of his best pro- 
ductions, and is full of quiet, tender, poetic senti- 
ment and delicate grace. 

The introductory movement, which should be 
played at a very moderate tempo, with a warm sus- 
tained tone, shows Mendelssohn at his best in the 
lyric vein and is more significant in? content than 
most of his lyrics, while the bright, dainty, yet 
playful and sparkling, rondo that follows manifests 
to the full the capricious, airy fancy, his happy, 
hopeful optimism. 

Mendelssohn’s best, most original work was on 


EDVARD GRIEG AND HIS WIFE, 
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the line of depicting the half-play ancit 
side of life oa See a half-fancifut 

THe was a tone painter who succeeded best 
flower pieces rather than in scenes of battle or t 
pest; and he was especially happy in his occasional 
incursions into the realm of elves and fairies pee 
the music to the “Midsummer Night’s Wee 
which was one of his earlie-t and most 
productions, This line is exemplified in the 
movement referred to, 
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GRIEG AT THE KEYBOARD. 
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How to Conduct Pupils’ Musicales 


Some Practical Hints Regarding the Students’ Recital Gleaned from Practical Experience 
By CAROL SHERMAN 


In the giving of pupils’ musicales a Little practical 
experience is worth more than a vast amount of 
theory and conjecture. One is reminded of the story 
of the Irish soldier who, several years subsequent to 
the battle of “Waterloo,” was asked what kind of a 
battle it was and replied: “Sure, there’s no way of 
describin’ it. Ye must go an take a look at it yersilf, 
for be the way they was goin’ it when I got hit, they 
must be fightin’ yet.” 

So many opportunities are open for mistakes that it 
is little wonder why some teachers declare themselves 
against the pupils’ musicale, but those who have given 
erough of them to know how they should be given 
declare that there is nothing in the whole scheme of 
musical education to take their place as a means of 
stimulating the work of the pupil. Generally speak- 
ing, pupils’ musicales are given for five purposes. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE MUSICALE. 


First: To give the pupil confidence. The pupil who 
never has an opportunity to play in public rarely, even 
as a pupil, plays with sureness and finish. The very 
idea that he is being watched by some one seems to 
upset him. No matter how long or how carefully he 
has practiced, the dreaded thing called stage-fright 
seizes him and demolishes his best efforts. This self- 
consciousness can only be overcome by repeated ap- 
pearances before an audience. I once had a pupil who, 
at the beginning of the season, broke down miserably 
in Mendelssohn's “Spring Song” before an audience of 
only a very few people. She was so upset over the 
whole matter that she ran to another room and cried 
for at least an hour, imagining that a career as an 
artist was beyond her reach. I insisted upon her play- 
ing at six or seven recitals during the year, and at 
the end of the season she played complicated pieces, 
stich as Liszt's “Waldesrauschen,” with ease and great 
confidence. This is only one instance from dozens that 
have cropped up in my own experience, and iL attribute 
the improvement solely to frequent student musicales. 

Second: The pupils’ musicale is of immense value 
in extending the musical view of all the pupils in your 
class. Not only those who play are benefited, but those 
who do not play and who may be situated as to have 
no other opportunity to hear any good music other 
than the pieces they are themselves studying, are en- 
abled to become acquainted with a wide range of 
different kinds and grades of music. A musicale in- 
spires younger ard less advanced pupils to want to 
attempt more difficult music, and is often the means 
of inducing a pupil to continue his musical work who 
might otherwise abandon it. 

Third: The pupils’ musicale affords the parents 
of the pupil an onportunity to get an idea of what 
the pupil can really do, In many cases the parents 
are ignorant of the real advancement of their child. 
They hear the little one practicing, and often have 
a desire to get as far away from the practice as 
jossible. The father is often quite unable to deter- 
‘iine the progress of his son or daughter. He js 
infamiliar with your aims, and feels that, when he 
las paid your bill, his duty to his child is done. Tf 
you can induce him to come to your studio to hear 
his child play in competition with other children you 
will find that his interest in the child's training will 
almost double. Music means something more to 
him then than a quarterly reminder that it takes 
just so much from his bank account. More than 
this, in many cases, it makes kim familiar with a 
better class of music. He hears, let us say, the 
Chopin “Nocturne in F flat (Celébre),” the “March 
from Athalie,” of Mendelssohn's, or Liszt’s “Love’s 
Dream” (Nocturne No, 3) and similar pieces, and is 
at first amazed to find that music that is not “rag- 
time” or “vaudevillainous” is “really very pretty.” 
a man has been turned from a piano-organ 


taste to a connoisseur by means of the pupils’ re- 
cital, supplemented by good music in his home 
Fourth: The pupils’ musicale is unexcelled from 
the advertising standpoint. There is nothing like it, 
and I would place it far above all other kinds of 


advertising, profitable as I have found printer's ink 
to.be. In this land of utilitarianism and pragmatism 
there is no demand so strong or so frequently heard 
as the meaningful expression, “Can he deliver the 
goods?” No matter what you say in print you will 
find that what you can show at your pupils’ recitals 
is a far more eloquent appeal to the average Ameri- 
can audience. The American father, with his hand 
upon his checkbook, doesn’t care whether you have 
studied with Liszt, Leschetizky, Paderewski, Philipp 
og Scharwenka. He wants to know whether you can 
really teach pupils to play. If you can and have 
the advantage of refering to some widely known 
teacher all the better. The proof of the teaching is 
in the playing, and if your pupils play creditably at 


- your recitals you can be sure that more and more 


pupils will come to you in the future. 

Fifth: It is a well-known fact that some pupils 
will work far harder to perfect a piece for a pupils’ 
recital than they will if they have no certain object 
in view. In this way, if musicales are given fre- 
quently enough, the whole class will benefit. A 
much greater interest is taken in musical progress, 
and the incentive of the individual pupil is greatly 
increased. 


THE MONTHLY MUSICALE VERSUS THE ANNUAL 
MUSICALE. 


It has been my experience that the pretentious 
annual musicale, usually given at the end of June, 
has some advertising value, but its educational value 
is slight unless it is preceded by a series of monthly 
or bi-monthly musicales. One of the great prin- 
ciples of advertising is to’ present the article adver- 
tised at the time when the demand for the article 
is greatest. An advertisement for some staple drug 
put in the hand of the consumer just as he is enter- 
ing the drug store might influence him to purchase 
that drug and neglect some other brand. Thus, 
the advertising value of the musicale given in June 
has depreciated by the time the teaching season 
opens in July. For this reason one of the big New 
York schools has established the custom of opening 
the season with a big concert given at one of the 
largest halls for the obvious purpose of attracting 
pupils by the presentation of their best, or so-called 
“star” pupils. We can, therefore, see that the annual 
recital is really not as good from the advertising 
standpoint as the monthly recital. Advertisers also 
know that an advertisement that appears frequently 
and regularly makes a much deeper impression than 
one given only once, and at long intervals. 

Turning from the commercial side to the educa- 
tional and artistic side, any one who has had expe- 
rience with pupils’ musicales knows that the 
monthly musicale stimulates regular musical interest 
while that of the annual musicale is at best only 
sporadic. More than this the public is convinced 
that at the annual musicale the pupils play only 
pieces upon which they have been working for 
months and months, and that the annual musicale 
does not represent the real, “healthy” musical prog- 
r of the pupils. In the writer’s cpinion it is an 
injustice to both the parent and the pupil to oblige 
a pupil to work fog ten months upon a piece far 
beyond his ability only to advertise the teacher's 
business. The regular pupils’ musicale has all the 
advantages mentioned and none of the disadvantages 
described. [am emphatically in favor of a series of 
musicales given in the teacher's home, with a small 
audience. These musicales act as a bridge to the 
concert hall. It is a terrible shock to a young 
pup nervous system to oblive him to play for 
the first time in public in a hall. The large audi- 
otlights, the flowers, and the fact that 
one is on an elevated stage in full view of the 
audience is enough to destroy the best efforts of the 
The teacher will find 


ence, the 


ambitious beginner 


most 
that a series of short monthly musicales are far 
more economical, more effective educationally, and 


often better from the advertising standpoint. 
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THINGS TO AVOID IN THE PUPILS’ MUSICALE. 


Of all things to avoid at the pupils’ musicale 
“dry music” should be placed at the top of the list. 
The music you select must be interesting. If you 
happen to be in a district where many of the people 
have their souls in their pocketbooks and their intel- 
lects jn their stomachs you must not be surprised 
if they seem listless and ua‘nterested while your 
pupils are playing Bach’s “Inventions,” or Kullau’s 
Sonatinas. You invite people to your studio to hear 
your pupils, but you do not invite them there to 
punish them, and you must remember that, no 
matter what your private opinions on the subject 
may be, music that requires a musical training to 
appreciate is a deadly bore to many .tired fathers 
and mothers. They will show you what they think 
of your judgment by attending or failing to attend 
your next musicale. There is no reason why you 
should not select interesting music that is at the 
same time educational. The catalogs of leading 
music houses are full of such pieces, and if you use 
a little good judgment, and, beforehand, try a few 
pieces on some “unmusical” person, as Moliére used 
to read his plays to his cook, you will be rewarded. 

Another thing to avoid is the selection of pieces 
beyond the grasp of the player. This is a fatal 
mistake. The player is humiliated, and his progress 
retarded if he breaks down, and your audience will 
remember one failure, whereas it might forget a 
hundred beautiful interpretations. See that the 
pupil is technically able to play the piece, and that 
he comprehends it thoroughly, before you run the 
risk of having him play in public. - 

Your program must above all things possess 
variety. If one piece is characterized by flowing 
arpeggios, such as Lack’s “Song of the Brook,” let 
the next one be marked by chords, such as Gounod’s 
“Marche Romaine,” or by staccato passages, as in 
Delibe’s “Pizzicati,” or by legato, as in Schumann's 
“Tratimerei.” I use these popular pieces merely 
as illustrations of the types. Remember that your 
audience is likely to know nothing of music, and 
that the composer’s name means little. They judge 
by the sounds, and if they enjoy them they approve 
of your recital. If they do not enjoy them they go 
away with a bad impression. These sounds and 
combinations of sounds must be carefully contrasted 
for their benefit precisely as a merchant would con- 
trast different colors of cloth he might be trying 
to sell. 

You will find it an excellent plan to study the 
Recital Programs given monthly in the back of 
Tue Erupe. 

For this reason it is rarely wise to give a program 
entirely made up of the works of one composer 
unless you are sure that you will have a cultured 
audience or desire to give a little studio talk upon 
that composer’s life. 

Another mistake the teacher may easily make is 
that of giving too much attention or too conspicu- 
ous a place to one pupil on the program. Some 
pupils object to being placed last upon the program, 
whereas this is really the position of honor. The 
great virtuoso reserves his most brilliant and effective 
piece for the last. One of my own pupils was so 
offended because of being given this position that 
she came very near leaving me for another teacher 
Here the teacher’s'natural diplomacy must be em. 
ployed. 

Again, the teacher must be very careful not ¢5 
give the same piece to different players. Not ont, 
are comparisons in playing odious, but pupils re. 
member and judge their advancement in this way 
If Alice Wood plays the “Scarf Dance” at a recital 
in June, and Jessica Jones is asked to play it in 
November, Jessica, who imagined that she was jn 
a higher grade than Alice, is displeased. 

Tt is also somewhat unfair to ask pupils to play 
the same piece at one and the same recital, as some 
teachers do when they have prize competitions 
This is a custom in some English institutions, but 
in America it leads to jealousy, misunderstanding 
and often the loss of a desirable pupil. The Seuciier 
must also be sure to give the pupil pieces that indi- 
cate technical advance. The parent knows little of 
artistic advance, fingering, touch, and interpretation 
but he does comprehend velocity and any technical 
show. This is one of the many compromises which 
the teacher is often obliged to make. You ie 
develop the artistic side of your pupil’s playing, Bit 
the parent must see what he considers progre 
not what you consider progress. ‘ 

[ have often heard inexperienced teachers make 
business announcements at pupils’ recitals—eyey go 


ss— 
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so far as to advertise themselves in very egotistic 
terms. That this is bad taste and bad business, it 
is hardly necessary to say. Let your pupils speak 
for themselves. If they do not proclaim the excel- 
lence of your instruction, or your fitness to teach 
them, nothing you can say will add to your peda- 
gogical stature. 


VALUABLE POINTS TO INTRODUCE 


I have found the plan of giving explanatory notes 
a very valuable one. Unless you are giving a formal 
recital you may adopt the following plan. If there 
is a story connected with a piece, tell it to your 
audience. and, if not, some little anecdote about the 
composer is always appreciated by an audience. No 
matter what your opinion on pure music may be, 
you may rest assured that your audience will take 
a much greater interest in the piece if they can 
connect some story or legend with it. I have found 
Mr. Edward Baxter Perry’s work called “Descriptive 
Analyses of Pianoforte Works” very valuable in this 
connection. It is a book which all teachers should 
possess, as it tells the stories connected with many 
famous pieces. In giving your explanatory notes 
avoid references to your pupils or to their playing. 
These references may lead to much unpleasant 
jealousy. 

The plan of having a visiting artist is also an 
excellent one. If you have a friend who can play 
the violin, sing, or read really well, ask him to 
assist you. He will often be glad to contribute his 
services from the standpoint of professional broth- 
erhood, whereas he might not ‘be willing to play 
gratis for charity. Sometimes it is a good idea to 
get some prominent man or well-known speaker of 
your acquaintance to make a short address at your 
musicale. 

It is always wise to have a short program. I 
have seen programs with twenty or twenty-five 
pieces on them, What an ordeal for both the audi- 
ence and the pupils. I would want a large fee to 
hear a great pianist play as long a program. One 
naturally becomes surfeited with music in a very 
short time. Long, dull programs are more injurious 
to the teacher than no program at all. They ‘Bive 
audiences the impression that “classical” music ts 
a stupid bore. 

The writer has found it a very profitable plan to 
serve light refreshments after the musicales given 
in his home. Some refreshing non-alcoholic fruit- 
punch accompanied by dainty cakes and served by 
some charming young lady pupils from your class 
will promote a desirable sociability. Your guests 
have an opportunity to talk over the playing of the 
pupils, and they go home with a much better im- 
pression than they would after a formal recital, 
where the audience is dismissed and winds out as 
at a church service. 


ARE PUPILS’ RECITALS EXPENSIVE? 


The expense attached to the home recital is so 
slight that it need hardly be considered when the 
immense educational advantages are remembered. 
The principal expense is that of programs, It does 
not pay to have a cheap program, as it always gives 
a bad impression. At first I had my programs 
printed, This I found entirely too expensive, as I 
Was giving as many as three and four musicales 
a month at certain seasons of the year. Then I had 
a blank form printed with an announcement on the 
outside. This was also expensive, and I found that 
I could get blank forms already in print from my 
music dealers at a much cheaper rate than I could 
buy them from my printer. These forms had on 
the outside: “Recital by Pupils of ————————— 
on , at --,” the 
blank spaces to be filled in either in writing or by 
the typewriting duplicating process known as mime- 
ograph. These blank forms were very artistic and 
reduced the cost of the printing bill at least one- 
half. ’ 

The next expense was camp chairs, but by assuring 
the local caterer that I would use a number during 
the season he made me a price of twenty-five cents 
per dozen instead of fifty cents. The cost of the re- 
freshments rarely amounted to over two dollars, and 
Was sometimes under one. TI have always felt that 
these recitals paid me at least one hundred per cent. 
on my investment of time and money, both from 
the advertising and the educational standpoint. 


_ that you think you know fi 


THE ETUDE 


HOW THE STACCATO TOUCH BROADENS 
TECHNICAL GRASP. 


BY PERLEL V, JERVIS. 


Staccato playing should form part of the pianist’s 
daily study; the benefits accruing therefrom are many. 
It develops quickness of up-action, equality and inde- 
pendence of the fingers and lightness of arm; it is also 
very efficacious in getting the mind into the fingers. 

The staccato touch may produced in two ways—by 
a pulling in of the finger tip toward the palm of the 
hand, just as one picks the string of a banjo, or by a 
hammer-like stroke at and away from the key; the tone 
resulting from the full touch is beautifully er-sp and 
musical, that from the hammer stroke is brilliant, dry 
and rather hard in quality. Each touch has its uses, 
but personally the writer prefers more or less finger 
flexion even with the hammer stroke, unless for con- 
trast a dry tone is required. 


DR. MASON’S EXERCISES. 


For developing the staccato by finger flexion there is 
nothing better than the Mason two-finger exercises ; the 
old-fashioned tremolo on one and the same note is also 
excellent practice; this should be fingered 4, 3, 2, 1, 
5, 4, 3, 2, 1, and played as rapidly as consistent with 
clearness by pulling the finger toward the palm, For 


developing the staccato from the metacarpal joint it - 


will be well to begin with table exercises. Rest the 
hand and arm on the table, the hand shaped as for five- 
finger position at the piano; now raise the thumb ti!l 
it is on a line with the metacarpal joints, give the raised 
finger a quick start down, and the instant it touches the 
table let it spring quickly back to stroke position, just 
as quickly as if the table were hot; the act’on must be 
confined to the first joint of the finger, the hand and 
arm perfectly quict. Practice many times with each 
finger in turn. The metronome is useful in developing 
a quick up-start; set it at 200, count four, one to each 
tick; start the finger down at one, let it rest on the 
table half a count and reach stroke position at “and” 
of the first court and remain there 3!4 counts. 

Now ra’se all the fingers except the thumb to stroke 
position, and with that finger supporting the hand play 
the preceding exercise many times. After this raise all 
the fingers to stroke position and practice the same 
exercise. When a quick finger action has been secured 
these exercises may be practiced at the piano, 


THE HAND STACCATO. 


For the study of the hand staccato rest the forearm 
as before on the table. Now ra‘se all the fingers except 
the third to stroke position, then raise the hand on the 
wrist joint, give it a quick start down and back just 
as the finger was thrown in the previous exercises, put 
care must be taken to confine the action entirely to the 
wrist joint; the extended finger must not move, but 
be held perfectly quiet; practice many times, taking 
stroke position on each finger in turn. When this exer. 
cise is practiced at the keyboard, as there is nothing to 
support the arm, care must be taken to keep the latter 
as quiet as possible. 

The arm staccato is produced by the “up-arm” touch 
as follows: Rest the third finger lightly on C, and 
with the finger always in contact with the key (whieh 
must not be depressed) raise and lower the arm a 
few times. Now when the wrist is at the lowes point 
let the arm spring up quickly, and as it does so give a 
slight push on the key, the push coming from the 
triceps muscle. There will resu.t a tone of great 
brilliancy and power, particularly if the push from the 
triceps is accompanied at the same instant by a forcible 
flexion of the fingers into the palm of the hand, This 
up-arm staccato is much used in chord playing where 
power and brilliancy are required, 


“PEARLING LEGATO,” 


All scales and arpeggios, as well as all legato Passage 
work in pieces, should be practiced for a part of the 
time with the different forms of staccato touch; there 
will result greater clearne sparkle and brilliancy iy 
the general playing. When it is remembered that the S0- 
called “pearling legato” depends for its effectiveness 
upon a pr e stopping of each tone 
cision is conditioned upon quickness 
will be seen what an important rel: 
practice has to the general playing, 
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x Short Practical Lessons in Theory 


MELODY IN THE MINOR MODES. 


BY THOMAS TAPPER. 


Tur Minor Mode, unlike the Major, is not an un- 
varying tone series. It exists in three forms. All 
three forms are practical for melcdy. Two forms, 
however (the Harmonic and Melodic), of the three, 
are more practical than the third ‘crm (Normal or 
Pure). Some practice is essential in all three forms 
of the Minor Mode. 


THE NORMAL OF PURE MINOR. 
. © D Eb F G Ab Bb C 


In this scale form the cadence is more satisfactory 
if it avoids the Bb and C as final tones; hence the 
final tones should be D falling to C, or G rising (or 
falling) to C; both of these give the suggestion of a 
dominant (Major) triad. 

If the student is not familiar with this and the 
two other minor modes he should write each from 
every pitch in the octave. Practice melody writing 
in all practical keys. This alone will familiarize one 
with all tonalities. , 

Write four-measure phrases in the pure minor 
mode, as indicated in the following examples. Use 
steps and skips freely. It is advisable to keep to 
an extremely simply rhythm: 


Ex. 1. In C minor 4/4 Ex. 4. In G minor 2/4 
a ES a re 3/8 
23 8 RO a78 ag) x 6/8 
Model 
1 
aS =| 
ae FE = 
‘ a. if o> 


i 


THE HARMONIC MINOR. 
G DD Eh oF iG Abe BR ie 

The objection to the use of the Augmented 2d, 
which is the basis of special rules for the construc- 
tion of triads in the Minor Mode, does not hold in 
the single-voice structure. This interval should not 
be “over employed,” but it is not difficult to sing, 
and it is frequently effective. 

Cadences in this form of the minor mode are 
possible from b to c, d to c, g to c; in other words, 
from each tone of the dominant triad. Write four- 
measure phrases according to the following indica- 
tions: 


Ex. 1. In C# minor ) Ex. 4. In G minor 
Cac ae ei 2 Oe 3/8 
os hh ee 
Model: 

Wl 


THE MELODIC MINOR SCALE, 


Ascending: 
CD Bb 1G A BC 
Descending: 
Gc 8) Ab © F B PD C 
The variations in this scale form occur in its upper 
tetrachord (the upper four notes of the scale); hence 
especial care should be taken to indicate its direc- 
tion clearly. Cadences, if made in the upper tetra- 
chord, must through the Majer 6th and 
7th. As in the Harmonic fortn of the Scale, all tones 
of the dominant triad are eadence, 
Hence PD falling to C, B (not Bb) rising to C, and G 


progress 


available for 


(rising and falling) to C. Write according to the 
following: 

Ex. 1. In A minor Ex. 4. In F minor ) 
Se Be Me a8 @ ¢ © © 4} ge 
ae Be ae aot 


3. 
Model: 


— n 
#28 zee =u 
a. 
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THE PHRASE AND PERIOD, 

All examples thus far required have been written 
in the four-measure Phrase form. With increase in 
familiarity in melodic construction the student 
should expand the form to the Period. A Phrase 
may roughly be defined as a melody (or portion of 
melody) terminating in a cadence. It may be com- 
plete or incomplete. If complete, the cadence will 
fall on the tonic; if incomplete, on a restless tone 
ef the scale, calling for continuation. The most 
natural expansion of the Phrase produces the Period 
which, for our present purpose, may be defined as 
a group of two Phrases, the final cadence falling on 
the tonic, the first cadence falling off the tonic. 
The melody of both Phrases is substantially the 
same. Thus the following Phrase, not resting on 
the tonic, is incomplete and calls for continuation: 


=a S| 


This Phrase, repeated and turned in such manner 
that it ends on the Tonic, produces a Period: 


All written work required in this lesson, in Phrase 
form, should also be attempted in Period form. 


MELODY AND HARMONY. 

Many students find great difficulty in hearing the 
exercises for four voices which are produced from 
harmonizing a bass or a soprano. The benefits aris- 
ing from combining melody writing with the study 
of harmony are primarily two: (1) The constructive 
faculty is awakened and developed; (2) the con- 
struction of a melody results in the definite appeal 
to the mind of the content of the tone group. In 
time the Process assists the student to group clearly 
what is said in a four-voiced structure. There is a 
vast difference between hearing what one plays and 
hearing what one reads. Naturally the latter is the 
desirable end point. With the average student this 
faculty of hearing accurately is not developed at 
once; in fact, it comes forth slowly. ‘To hasten its 
development the student should do with music what 
the child does with language—read it aloud con- 
stantly. Hence any book of simple melodies is an 
invaluable companion. Further, a collection of 
simple part sohgs is valuable, if the student will 
Tead each voice part independently, constantly ex- 
amining the complete chord and aiming to grasp 
the effect of the four voices. Add to this similar 
reading of simple piano music one will find that 
the printed music page, like the printed page of 
English, abounds in definite meaning, In time the 
eye resting upon the music page should be able to 
grasp the meaning at once, as it does in taking in 
the headlines of a daily paper. 
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“I COULD PLAY IT ALL RIGHT AT HOME.” 


BY FANNY EDGAR THOMAS. 


Or all the platitudes and excuses the teacher hears 
none is more frequent than “I don’t know why I can't 
play the piece here. I could play it all right at home.” 
I often think that this lack of ability to play for the 
teacher while genuine is due to an inability to con- 
concentrate properly. 

You know how it is when you strike together two 
pieces of metallic substance, say fork and spoon, two 
glasses, piece of iron, steel, etc. A certain sound is 
produced. No matter how prolonged this may be in 
one case or another, it is bound to come to an end, 
and this prolongation differs according to the quality 
of substances struck. So with the mind. An idea 
strikes it, and remains or leaves it according to the 
tenacity or holding power called “concentration.” 

One may train one’s self to the possibility of long- 
continued holding of an idea. I need not add that all 
mental power depends largely upon this quality for its 
usefulness. Those who have it by nature are greatly 
privileged. Try, right now, to think of any idea, per- 
son, event, number, line of poetry or of prose, or fact 
in history. See by your watch how long you may keep 
thinking of any one of these without the interference 
of any other idea. I have known people to be aston- 
ished upon trying this, people who had acquired good 
mental control in other directions, and supposed that 
they had it also in this, ™m fact, many do not think 
about this important matter at all. 

Is it not astonishing that the .nind will steal off duty, 
so to speak, in this way, .witlout asking permission, or 
jar, shock, or warning whatever? Yoo commence some 
mental effort, no matter how imporcant, even interest- 
ing, and before you know it ycu fiad your thought trail- 
ing over Germany, Asia, Switzeland in theatre, school, 
church, even wondering at the iength of shoelace to 
be purchased, in as many seconds. Unfortunately the 
majority of minds are usually m this condition, In- 
deed, the very richness of our life attractions, even in 
study fields, is largely responsible for this mental 
tragedy. The “tangled” expression upon the faces of 
many people you meet indicates the struggle to get the 
mind back home, or to make it hold on to something 
which some force seems to be pulling away. 

To a performer, vocal or instrumental, this power 
is invaluable, one without which, indeed, he or she is 
in very great and very imminent danger at all times. 
A performer is at every instant under conditions and 
in circumstances in greatest degree distracting—an 
audience of strange people, restless attention not yet 
caught by the work, whispering, lorgnettes, movement, 
novelty of stage form or decoration, peculiarity of light 
—hundreds of things, any one of which is liable in 
an instant to break the connection, leaving the un- 
fortunate one hopelessly stranded. ; In no other way, 
perhaps, is such an amount of unjust criticism liable 
to fall upon a performer. What would to an audience 
look to be a great artistic weakness might after all be 
but the motion of a pink hat at a critival soment, 
One does not know how it comes or when, but presto, 
and everything is a blank. This as a habit is a great 
misfortune, and not necessary. One of the greatest 
securities against it is to have developed, by dril} and 
training the’ habit of incessant mental contro! under 
all circumstances. No matter the quality of temper- 
ament, this power can be developed to a remarkable 
degree by anybody who will give it sufficient attention, 

Many things depend upon the power ot concentra- 
tion. A lesson is better performed when one has it, 
and one is spared that absurd humiliation of not being 
able to play for the teacher what has been easily 
and well performed at home. Memory, perception, 
jmagination, thought, feeling, all are dependent upon it 
for their best. Five minutes of concentrated attention 
in practice is worth five hours where it is aot, while 
the mind is trailing through the world like a tramp, 
The chief difference between the tramp and the man 
of business is that one has concentrated his attention, 
the other has not. Much of the so-called failure in the 
world is result of the absence of this power. When 
the “veil” comes over the mind during practice it is 
infinitely better to stop, to change employment or feat- 
ure of practice (another use of the “program”), or to 
get the mind back into trim by some form of mental 
gymnastics. The watch is one of the best helps in 
the world. 

That this is a faculty which may be brought to a 
high degree of power, that all persons not “deticient? 
may attain to a high degree, and that one may by one’s 
self do much toward its development, is at least very 
encouraging. Begin with the watch, and you cannot 
begin too soon, 
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Educational Helps on Etude 
Music 


By P. W. OREM 


FANTASIA IN C MINOR—MOZART. 


The first portion of this classic masterpiece ap- 
peared in the September Erupg; in this issue it is 
concluded. The “Andantino” in B flat, with which 
this instalment begins, is a gem in itself; this move- 
ment has frequently been arranged for various in- 
Strumental and vocal combinations. The “Piu alle- 
gro” movement may prove troublesome at first, but 
if practiced slowly for a while it may be more 
readily mastered, and the harmonic scheme be 
better understood. This passage is a fine example 
of a continuous modulation through a number of 
keys, and will repay analysis. It finally leads to a 
return of the first and principal theme in C minor, 
to which is appended a very interesting code. This 
return of the first theme serves to preserve the 
artistic unity of the piece, and demonstrates the ad- 
herence of a classic composer to the principle of 
“form,” even when writing a “free fantasia.” 


SPRING JOURNEY MARCH—R. VOLKMANN. 


This is a stately movement of the “grand march” 
type, reminding one somewhat of Schumann in cer- 
tain of his “night pieces” and “novelettes;” in fact, 
Robert Volkmann (1815-1883) may be regarded as 
a disciple of Schumann, by whom he was greatly 
encouraged in his musical studies. The first theme 
of this march should be played in a crisp, precise 
and almost jaunty manner; the second theme more 
heavily. The “Trio” section (in F major) presents 
several interesting problems. The right-hand part 
represents two voiccs or instruments moving im 
“imitation.” Both voices must be well brought out. 
The left hand has an accompaniment in triplet 
rhythm. Combined with the right hand this brings 
about the problem of “two against three.” In 
another column of THe Erupe will be found an offer 
of a prize for the best solution of this same problem. 
Leading to the return of the principal theme is a 
brilliant glissando passage. This passave is best exe- 
cuted with back of the thumb, finishing with the 
third finger on the last note, At this reappearance 
the first theme is much enlarged. . The final “coda’ 
suggests a flourish of trumpets. 


MINUET IN G—BEETHOVEN. 


This piece is from a set of six minuets, without 
opus number, first published in 1796. The “Minuet in 
G” is No. 2 of the set. It is characteristically 
Beethoven in style and structure. The first theme 
is simplicity itself, but graceful and extremely 
Pretty. The second theme is stronger and more 
richly harmonized. Note the striking effect of the 
Sforzando F natural and E flat in the bass of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth measures respectively, also the 
sforzandi in the r'ght-hand part of the same measures. 
The “Trio” is in the style of a ldndler or slow waltz, 
popular among the Styrian peasants. In the second 
part of the “Trio” note the “imitation” between the 
hands, the left hand taling up the theme an octave 
lower than the right, three beats later. This number 
may be used to good advantage as a lighter classic 
teaching piece. 7 


VALSE IMPROMPTU—T. LIEURANCE. 


This is an idealized waltz movement in the style of 


Chopin, its most characteristic feature being the 
Passage work in double notes. The device of a 
chromatic running passage with altefnating double 


notes is peculiarly pianistic, and is a favorite with 
many modern composers. A striking example of 
the employment of this passage is to be found in 
the celebrated “Polish Dance.” by Scharwenla. Of 
waltzes written for dancing there are three distinct 
types: the “landler” (or old German waltz), the more 
lively Viennese waltz, and the still more rapid modern 
waltz. The “Valse Impromptu” now under con- 
sideration may be considered as an idealized form of 
the third classification. It must be played in bril- 
liant style. 
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SONG WITHOUT WORDS—C. H. DORING. 

Carl Heinrich Déring (born, Dresden, 1834) is a 
highly esteemed pianoforte teacher and composer. His 
studies are very useful and deservedly popular. Many 
of his teaching pieces are much admired. This “Song 
Without Words” is one of his most recent works. I: 
is attractive in melody and interesting both in rhythm 
and harmony. The rhythm and phrasing especially wil 
afford valuable study material. 


TO SPRINGTIME—G. EGGELING, 
This picce will ro- 
It should not 


A very graceful teaching novelty. 
quire a clean touch and facile execution. 
be hurried or too heavily accented. 


IN HIGH SPIRITS—A. SARTORIO. 


This is new and characteristic movement, by a 
well-known writer, suggesting mirth aad jollity. It 
should be played in detached style, in strict time, 
at a brisk pace. The left hand accompaniment 
of the first part should be played staccato. Atten- 
tion should be given the left-hand part of the sec- 
tion in C major. The triplets must stand out clearly. 
This would make an excellent recital piece, and it 
has many useful teaching features. 


THE JOLLY COBBLER—F. A. WILLIAMS, 


This is a lively characteristic piece in the style of 
a “rondo.” The “tap, tap, tap’ motive must be dis- 
tinctly brought out each time it appears. The imita- 
tive fragments of the theme tossed from hand to 
hand must be given their just value. Aside from 
its attractive musical qualities this piece has much 
to recommend it for teaching purposes. Its Prac- 
tice will tend to develop clarity and fluency of touch, 
and tend to cultivate balance and independence of 
the hands. Briefly s-eaking, a “rondo” is a compo- 
sition in which the first or principal theme returns 
after the appearance of each additional theme. The 
themes, usually three or more, are chiefly in closely 
related keys. 


SEXTETTE FROM “LUCIA"—DONIZETTI. 

“Lucia di Lammermoor,” the plot of which is de- 
rived from Sir Walter Scott's novel “The Bride of 
Lammermoor,” is the operatic masterpiece of 
Gaetano Donizetti (1797-1848). This opera, first 
produced in 1835, still holds a place on the boards, 
The immortal “Sextette” enjoys a popularity equal 


to, if not greater than, the “Quartette” from “Rigo- 
letto.”. A more modern ensemble number, the 
“Quintette” from Wagner's “Meistersinger,” is 


held by critics to be infinitely superior to either of 
the above, but as yet the general public does not 
appear to endorse this judgment. We give this 
month an entirely new pianoforte arrangement of 
the “Sextette,” playable and thoroughly effective, 


MAY DAY FROLIC—C. KRIENS, 

This bright descriptive piece is from the pen ofa 
contempory Dutch composer, violinist and teacher, 
Christiaan Kriens. The fife and drum imitation 
with which the piece begins and ends, should be 
carefully handled. The opening of the piece must 
start as softly as possible, as thouch in the distance. 
working up gradually to a forte. The closing meas. 
ures must grow softer and softer as the party of 
merry makers recedes in the distance, 


THE GIPSY SHOW—MAURICE ARNOLD. 

This is a meritorious easy-teaching Piece o 
decided character. It is taken from a set of pieces 
by a successful American composer, entitled 
“Familiar Scenes.” This little piece may be played 
with striking effect by a pupil who approaches it in 
the proper spirit. It must be rerdered in ie 
uresque manner, suggesting the strumming of the 
crude gipsy orchestra. A good recital muir 


f very 


NORWEGIAN HMUNTER’S MARCH 
HANDS)—W. P. MERO, 


This is a brilliant and stirring march movement 
full of color, based on old Norwegian march melo. 
dies. These traditional themes are both quaint ane 
vigorous. Play this march in the orchestral manne 
very precisely and not too fast, Regard carefully i 
dynamic markings. ya 
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ANDANTE (PIPE ORGAN) ~BEETHOVEN 
This is one of the most noble and e; ; 
Beethoven's many beautiful melodies 
tion of the slow movement of his 


‘Tessive of 
; It is a por. 
Sonata in (1 


Minor” for violin and piano, Op. 30. This sonata, 
although it is not Popularly so well known as 
Beethoven's “Kreutzer Sonata” for violin and pian, 
1s nevertheless one of his finest works. Ths 
“Andante” will make a most effective soft volunta: y 
for the pipe organ, useful for a variety of occasions. 
1 

GAVOTTE (VIOLIN AND PIANO)—GOSSEC. 
This is a delightful old 


é classic movement, effect- 
ively arranged for 


Violin and piano. Francois 
Joseph Gossec (1734-1829) is noted as the founder 
of the Ecole Royale de Chant” (the precursor of 
the “Paris Consérvatoire”), He was & noted con- 
ductor and a Prolific composer, His first sympho- 


nies were published in 1754, five y. iS 
of Haydn. 734, five years before thoce 
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THE TEACHERS’ ROUND 


_ TABLE 
Conducted by N. J. COREY 


DiLATORY AND DESULTORY PRACTICE. 


“what can I do with the omnipresent pupil who 
cannot be made to practice? J plan out a course of 
study, and expect a certain ‘advancement to be made 
by the next lesson, so that a new piece may be 
assigned, only to discover at the lesson that all 
practice has been shirked. All sorts of excuses will 
be presented, some even declaring they have prac- 
ticed their full time, when it is only too evident 
that they are prevaricating. I have expostulated, 
coaxed, tried to buy, and, as a last resort, threat- 
ened to report to the parents, but generally to DO 
In the latter case I have often had parents 
part of the children with all sorts of ex- 
ing nothing to remedy the difficulty. What 
one to do when no help can be obtained from 


I make it a rule to teach nothing 
but good music. J insist upon making the selections, 
which do not always correspond with the parent’s 
taste. I have sometimes lost pupils who might 
have made good players, had it not been for the 
difference of opinion in regard to pieces. Is there 
no rule to follow, no argument with which to de- 
fend one’s use of good music? 
“Qne more matter. Have you ever noticed a 
tendency in children to mistake GZ for Gb? Or is 
it only peculiar to my pupils? It occurs only on 
the one note, and I am unable to account for it 


Nothing can be accomplished in this world with- 
out intelligence, and when you encounter a case in 
which it exists neither in the child nor the parent 
you might as well give up first as last. You can 
develop and guide intelligence, but you cannot cre- 
ate it. Certainly, you can accomplish nothing when 
there is no codperation on the part of the parents; 
especially with children, for they will do nothing 
that seems like work, especially after the novelty 
wears off, except under compulsion. Children are 
a to school, and there they are compelled to 
earn their lessons, or it is in the power of the 
school authorities to inflict penalties more or less 
severe in character. They are sent to the music 
teacher to recite what. they have learned at home 
under parental supervision. Parents should learn 
that it is they themselves that must superintend the 
child’s practice hour. At school they study under 
the constant watchfulness of the teachers. If they 
are not at work they are promptly called to account 
by one of the teachers. The music teacher has no 
advantage of this sort; he cannot control the occu- 
pation of students when out from under his atten- 
tion. It would be better for pupils if they had to 
go to their music lessons in the same manner as 
they do to day school, and were obliged to practice 

But of course the very nature 


in the school-room. y 
and hence practice must 


of the work precludes this, ! 1 
be carried on jn the home. Tt is a mistake, how- 


ever, on the part of many parents, to hold the 
teacher responsible for the pupil’s use of the prac- 
tice hour, : 

The best the 
ough work, and tre 
who is interested in 
practice for the sake 


teacher can do is to insist on thor- 
at the pupil like a rational being 
his or her work and willing to 
of the results for which the 


teacher is being paid to show the best manne of 
accomplishing. In the case of chi a 
whose intellects are in the early processes 0 de- 


velopment, the parents should | see to it that the 
pupils follow out the teacher's instructions, both as 
to manner and length of practice. | Of course they 
will be unable to exercise jurisdiction over the de- 
tails of the practice, unless they happen hemscly > 
to be accomplished musicians, but they are the only 
enforce obedience to directions, at 
During the lesson hour the 
compel obedience, 


young 


ones who can 
least in a general way 
teacher should be privileged to 


and insist on the student making every etre 
carry out his directions when at practice. i 
fel for the teacher 


refractory pupils it is a good plan 
to make “pastoral” calls on the parents and try and 
make them understand what is necessary for mu- 
sical progress and what their functions should be mn 
looking after their child's disposal of his practice 
hour. With a reasonable amount of intellivence, 
they ought to be able to understand conditions 
which may be yeyond the immature intellect of the 
child, With pupils who are both dilatory and gel 
tory results are exceedingly difficult to gain. ane 
practically impossible when the parents are unwill- 
ing to reise the authority which 15 rightfully 
theirs. In such cases 25 that which you outline im 


your first pa agraph, the only course open to you 


is to take the parents fully into your confidence, 
and if you can then accomplish nothing to improve 
matters decline to continue the pupil’s lessons. 
In regard to the question brought up in your sec- 
ond paragraph, I would suggest that it is one in 
the management of which you will need to exercise 
a great deal of tact. 
his pupil, the conditions under which he has been 
brought up, the nature of his intelligence, home in- 
fluences, etc., etc., and govern himself accordingly. 
There is an old saw to the effect that we should 
not give meat to babes. In capacity to assimilate 
the advanced products of art and asthetics, could 
there possibly be anything more infantile than the 
average untutored mind? Minds that are= highly 
educated along some 
in the extreme in their attitude towards music, 
The soonef you recognize this the sooner you will 
begin to smooth your pathway, so far as your suc- 
cess with such pupils is concerned. Pupils who 
have never heard anything but the most vulgar 
music, and have no great natural aptitude for it, 
are not going to take kindly at first to what you 
term good music, although, if led on step by step, 
they may in the course of time have their taste 
raised to a level where they may be very fond 
of it. 
There are hosts of people whose religious devel- 
opment is on so low a level that the Church can do 
The Salvation Army appeals to 


nothing for them. i d 
such as these and gradually raises them to a point 


where they are glad to accept the ministrations of 
the Church. There are hosts of people who, in 
their relation to music, are on the Salvation Army 
level, people, too, of average intelligence and cult- 
ure along other lines. You will find difficulty in 
getting hold of them and leading them on to higher 
things. You will have to begin, musically speaking, 
on Salvation Army methods. If you begin by in- 
sisting on their taking music that they are wholly 
incapable of understanding they are repelled, and 
you alienate them so that you will be unable to do 
anything for them. If, however, you treat their 
depraved taste with kindly consideration, difficult 
though this may be, you will obtain their sympathy 
and will eventually be able to lead them step by 
step to higher and still higher conceptions. In 
dealing with human nature and human taste it is 
not wise to be too arbitrary at the beginning, for 
you thereby lose people’s sympathy, and in losing 
that you destroy all the influence you might hope to 
gain. You cannot lasso your pupils like wild horses 
on the plains and forcibly compel them to undergo 
wthe training you have laid out for them. 
Furthermore, did it ever occur to you that such 
people have certain rights in the matter? Tf a per- 
son comes to you for lessons, or brings his child 
to you, has be not a right to tell you what he wants 
to learn, or have tavght to the child? Tf you do 
not care to teach what he desires. the only legiti- 
mate course open to you is to decline the pupil. 
You may grant this, and truthfully assert that the 


majority of people of elementary musical taste do - 


not come with this request, but with the expecta- 
tion of being taught to play as well as anyone, and 
to be made musical so far as they can understand 
it. Granting this, T can only answer that vou would 
better try to hecome an influence with them, and 
not a compelling force, The idea of being made 
musical is a verv rudimentary ore. and they are apt 
to be very aninionated, as well as doematic and 
stubborn. While learning to play. their brains have 
got to be practically created and developed to a 
point where it will be possible for them to form 
a musical conception above the primitive level. 
Such minds cannot be developed by leans. but only 
by steps, and very short ones at that Do not for- 
eet that the entire musical field is absolutely @ 
terra incognito to them. and, unless gifted musically, 
becoming familiar with it will be like blazing a 
trail throngh a dense forest Carlyle’s works and 
wre not given to the elementar 
Many music teachers, howev 
unfamiliarity with pedagogic 


Jrowning’s poetry é 
classes in schools 
shown their 


have 


The wise teacher will study: 


lines are also often infantile , 
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. 
principles by giving music far in advance of the 
mental conception of their pupils. 

A leading voice teacher taught for a couple of 
years in a Western university. In reply to a ques- 
tion, he said that he found the students bright, in- 
telligent and eager to learn, but that many of them 
came from country villages where the best music 
they had ever heard consisted of Gospel hymns, and 
hence it was, di‘ficult for him to find songs that 
were simple enough in conception for their first 
efforts, although when they once began to grasp 
the idea of a better class of music they advanced 
rapidly. You will find this principle true in your 
instrumental teaching, and in order to get hold of 
your less favored pupils and lead them on, you may 
find it necessary to begin with music that is repug- 
nant to you. Pupils of advanced musical taste, and 
those studying to become musicians you can treat 
jn a more arbitrary manner, and insist on their 
following out a prescribed course of instruction, 
which inculcates the various principles that -it is 
necessary for them to know, but when they are in 
the purely formative stage, devoid of taste and 
previous ahusical experience, ignorant along all 
lines, and hampered by a family equally untutored 
and inexperienced, as well as unmusical, you will 
probably have to reorganize your list of available 
music to be used for instruction purposes, or de- 
cline such pupils. Unless a teacher’s clientele is 
very large, however, he cannot afford to pick and 
choose his pupils. Furthermore, many of these un- 
prepossessing students have in the end turned out 
musicians of the first order, thus well repaying the 
pains taken by the teacher. Many are the trials of 
the music teacher, and many of them may prove 
insurmountable; but by studying to deal with them 
in a tactful manner, and adjusting your instruction 
to the individual peculiarities of the various pupils, 
you may doubtless be able to overcome many dif- 
ficulties that at first seem impossible. 

In regard to your third paragraph, I can only say 
that it belongs to a class of inaccuracy that is likely 
to crop out anywhere and at any time in a pupil's 
progress, The only way you can cure it is to ham- 
mer away at it with patience. Young students are 
yery prone to confuse the sharps and flats during 
the early stages of instruction. It is one of the 
many little annoyances which one has to learn to 


put up with. 
A MISTAKEN DOCTRINE. 


“A teacher, whose reputation descends from a 
parent teacher, condemns the learning of all pieces 
that are played by artists in concerts, She says: 
‘Jt hurts me to hear anyone play those splendid com- 
positions, So T do not teach them.’ Is it possible 
to overcome tne trouble that this tea her is making? 
‘A little girl of fourteen plays Padi yski's famous 
Minuet very well indeed. The remarks of the afore- 
mentioned teacher have been repeated, and now the 
child is very sensitive about playing for anyone. 
How can the influence of such a person on sensitive 
people be overcome.” 


When you encounter a hobby of this sort, which is 
heing promulgated to your d triment ard that of others 
in the profession, an idea that plainly verges on the 
edge of asininity, I see no course for you except to 
combat it frankly, vigorously and as politely as you 
can. What does your colleague teach? She must of 
necessity be reduced to absolutely nothing but music 
of an inferior grade, for there is nothing of the great 
composers that js not or has not fieen played at one 
time or another by the great artists. Hence her stu- 
dents cannot become familiar wita the stendard liter- 
ature of music, without a knowledge of which ro stu- 
dent can become a musician, or even a neir-musician, 
Or does she include in her blacklist only such com- 
has herself heard played by the great 
artists? Does she approve of the use of the first waltz 
of Chopin, but not the second, because she has heard 
Paderewski ploy it? Her idea, car d to its logical 
conelusion, would preclude Rosenthal from playing a 
certain Chonin nocturne, on the ground that Pader- 
ewski played it better. 

According to her theory she could not permit borself 
to read the balcony scene from “Romeo and Julictts,” 
in her family circle, because Sothern and Marlowe 
had read it so beautifully. Ne‘ther could she reed the 
impre cation § ene from “King Lear,” because she cou'd 
rot approximate the marvelous eloevtion of Edwin 
Booth, Has she had aspirations as a piano player? 
If 50. she must have long ago completely given np hae 
playing, for it is not re sonible to believe that sh» 
may be a great artist like Hoffmann, Bauer and others 
and her own attempts to equal the playine of the come 
positions they have helped to make famous must have 
also “hurt” her musical sens yilities and driven her from 


positions as she 
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the field. With her super-refined taste she could not 
possibly content herself with the commonplace music 
to which she must confine her pupils, and herce there 
would be nothing left for her to play. Her idea carried 
out would exclude every great poet from the literary 
course of every college and university in the country, 
just as it would exclude every composition of every 
great composer, from Bach to MacDowell, from the 
teaching repertoire of every teacher, whether private or 
conservatory, in the world. No fine players could bz 
trained, because durng their student years they could 
not play the necessary repertoire of a pianist as well 
as Joseffy. No aspiring music lover could become fa- 
miliar with Beethoven’s sonatas, because the oppor- 
tunities to hear great players perform many of them is 
exceedingly limited, even at Lest. 

There is a modicum of truth in her assertion, to 
this extent. Young players should confine their efforts, 
in such things as they intend to play for others, to 
those that are well within their technical “powers. 
Things that they intend to play in public should not 
be emotionally nor intellectually far beyond them. 
Experienced musicians are not entertained by hearing 
amateurs play or sing the great compositions, instru- 
mental or vocal, but will accept them without criti- 
cism and with kind consideration when performed by 
students who are making an earnest and honest effort 
to learn. Furthermore, things that are done by ama- 
teurs in an amateur performance should not be rated 
on a great artistic plane. 

As a matter of study, all good students should spend 
a large portion of their time on the great compositions 
of the great masters. Every pupil of any musical am- 
bition wishes to know the works of Chopin, Schumann, 
ete. There is absolutely nothing else for such stu- 
dents to work on. If deprived of these, they might 
as well stop at once. They do not study music for 
the sake of playing trash. They wish to know music 
in the highest and best sense of the term, leav:ng the 
trash for those of lesser aspirations. To a healthy 
musical taste the achievements of Paderewski and others 
are an inspiration, and serve to stimulate a desire 
to study beautiful works, not to blot them. Even 
students’ practice of the classical repertoire is con- 
tributing enormously to the advancement of. the gen- 
eral average of musical taste in the country. The 
statement that is troubling you so muc’t in your work 
falls of its own weight. It is so plainly a reductio 
ad absurdum that I see nothing for you to do but to 
laugh it out of town. If you can do this you wil! even 
confer a benefit on the one who promulgates it, and 
raise her to a higher level of musicianship. 


WRITTEN WORK TOR STUDENTS, 


“T have pupils of the first, second and_ third 
grades. Will you kindly advise me as to what is 
best to give them for written work? I have never 
given written work, but hear the pupils cf other 
teachers speak of doing such, and, thercfore, fear 
Jest I am neglecting mine.” 


It is of great assistance to young students to write 
everything connected with the rudiments of music. It 
fixes all musical signs in their minds, and trairs them 
to recognize everything, from notes to directions for 
musical expression, and eventually makes rapid read- 
ers. Merely to learn to decipher the sign languege of 
music is a very difficult task in itself, to say nothing 
of the training of the fingers to play, and the more 
elementary pupils write, the faster they will learn to 
interpret the music page. They should write a1’ tve 
signs, clefs, signatures, etc, as well as the notes -d 
rests of every value. Exercises in the rhythm: of 
measures are also invaluable, using nctes and rests 
arranged in innumerable ways, learning to fill. the 
measures correctly, and afterwards to count the meas- 
ures while tapping the rhythm on the table with a 
pencil, It is also a good plan to teach the construc- 
tion of the scales and how to write them, each scale 
being developed by the pupil from the one that im- 
med‘ately precedes it in natural order. For a very 
nominal sum you can procure copies of “Writing Books 
for Music Pupils,” by Charles W. Landon, in two 
books, In these blark pages for the exercises are in- 
cluded. Also “Writing Primer for Music Students,” 
by M. S. Morris. With this you will need to use 
Clarke’s Music Tablet. Or Marks’ Writing Book will 
be found excellent. It contains blank pages for ordi- 
nary writing of notes, ctc., on one page, and ruled 
pages for writing music facing, so that notes and ex- 
amples can be kept together. 


THE ETUDE 


IMAGINATION IN TEACHING LITTLE 
FOLKS. 


BY H. EARDLEY WILMOT. 


SPECIALISTS in teaching often tell us that we 
should endeavor to remember our own experiences 
as children in order to apply our own conception of 
these juvenile experiences to our own work. I well 
remember my first teacher, and still have a horror 
of the drudgery of those first lessons. My next 
teacher was a German, one Herr Hoffman, who 
made my study full of interest and pleasure. His 
method of teaching the scales always seemed excel- 
lent to me, as he emrloyed the imagination to inszire 
the pupil to work. 

I remember with great delight our scheme’ about 

the scales. Each note was a soldier; we had two 
regiments, the majors and the minors. Each scale 
was a sma!l company of seven soldiers, who answered 
the roll call each morning—we always began with 
the scales. The order given, “Regiment major, com. 
pany ‘C,’” brought forth the respons in a correct, 
steady,firm succession of notes, quite like the sol- 
dierly answer to the roll call. 
, Finger exercises, in which the treble took the air 
and which was repeated in the bass and finally ended 
in unison, was rerresented as a lesson in school, 
The right hand taking the part of the teacher teach- 
ing the lesson, the left hand the scholars who re- 
peated in turn what the teacher said, and finally the 
whole school reciting in unison. 

Czerny’s exercises were often most interesting 
singing lessons; the music master playing the ac- 
companiment in chords in the bass, making little 
remarks during the lesson in a succession of small 
notes, and often singing in duet by way of encour- 
agement to the singer. 

Bach fugues were long or short conversations, as 
the case might be. Arguments and quarrels, I think, 
were my favorite interpretations of Bach. 

Of my first “pieces,” as I used to term them, Grieg 
was my first favorite. Herr Hoffman read me his 
life and of his works, and we used to roam the 
forests with his fairics, watching their dances, 

Tou “grown-ups” this may sound all very foolish 
and absurd, but those of us who have had to do with 
the teaching of children will realize that imagination 
is strong in youth, and that childhood is made up of 
fairies and enchanted castles—a long dream of “make 
believe.” 

I remember one day going to a lesson feeling very 
much annoyed over something or other, and making 
up my mind to be neither consoled nor interested in 
anything. I was to play a “Lullabye” that day that 
was to be ready the following Friday for one of the 
little recitals that the Herr Professor had every 
three months. The story for our “Lullabye” was 4 
mother singing her baby to sleep, which was brought 
out in the treble. The bass was composed of run- 
ning arpeggios represented the rocking of the cradle. 
This, of course, had to be steady and even to help 
the baby’s journey to the “Land of Nod.” Ocea- 
sionally there was a sustained note in the bass, 
which we called the baby’s murmur of content as he 
dozed, To-day the murmur was loud, the rocking 
uneven and Jerky, At the finish the Professor said 
soitly, “The little girl is cross to-day I am afraid.” 
“Tt isn’t me,’ I replied with a fine disregard for 
grammar, “it’s the baby,’ knowing well he referred 
to my playing. Herr Hoffman only smiled and let 
me go. 

As each composer was taken up the first lesso: 
was spent in finding his picture on the wall, or if n 
there, in a large book which Seemed, to a f not 
mind, to contain the pictures of almost eve: 5. salt 
the world, it looked so large and iret : ane in 
simple outline of his life, some andsine, aha 
his best known compositions, following the pone 
of his picture. Of world famed compost, ung 
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THE STUDENTS’ BALLOT OF PERSONAL 
j SUCCESS. 


BY DANIEL BLOOMFIELD. 


How would you vote if the following ballot were 
presented to you. Voting on the “ballot of life” 
means doing. It doesn’t mean desire. ambition or 
intention; it means work and service. If you vote 
on the success Side, and vote by doing, you will in 
all probability be successful. Most of the failures in 
the musical world are preventable. The writer 
knows of dozens of cases of musicians who have 
had the best of training and who have had decided 
musical ability, but who have voted on the wro 
side of the ballot of life. Look over the follow! ae 
and ask yourself if your failure to attain some fe. 
musical ambition may not be due to the fact ‘hae 
you have cast your vote on the failure side 


SUCCESs | 


Place a cross in the squa 


FAILURE 
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COMMON MUSICAL TERMS RELATING TO 
TEMPO 


By ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, MUS. DOC., F. R.C.O. 


This Essay won one of the Twenty-five Dollar Prizes in the 1909 Contest. 


Quite a large number of authorities, including one 
of my musical namesakes—Orlando di Lasso—are credited 
with being the first musician to make use of definite 
terms to denote speed or expression in musical composi- 
tion. Orlando di Lasso was the last and greatest of the 
Netherland musicians. Born about 1520, his repu- 
tation, before his death at Munich in 1594, em- 
braced, like his travels, the whole of musical Eu- 
rope, including England; and he is credited with 
the composition of as many as 2,500 works, Hav- 
ing spent some years at Rome, it was only natural 
that he should employ Italian terms. 

With but few exceptions his example has been 
carefully followed. Beethoven temporarily em- 
ployed German terms, Mendelssohn occasionally, 
and Schumann constantly. Berlioz and_ several 
French writers have used French. Also the old 
English glee writers often used such old English 
terms as “chearful,” “briske,” etc. But, as Mr. 
Rockstro once remarked, “the Italian terms still 
hold their ground; and the adoption of a common 
language, in such cases, is too obvious an advantage 
to be lightly sacrificed to national vanity,” 


DIFFERENCES IN THE SPEED, 


But while any attempt to change the language in 
which musical terms were originally expressed has 
only met with very slender success, the course of 
years has brought about a very decided difference 
in the speed formerly denoted, and that at present 
understood, by many of the common terms relating 
to tempo. Strange to say, this change, as Mr. 
Franklin Taylor remarks, has taken place “in oppo- 
cite directions, the words which express a quick 
movement now signifying a yet more rapid rate, 
at least in instrumental music, and those denoting 
slow tempo a still slower movement than formerly.” 
Thus a modern jnstrumental presto would be 
almost as quick again as the presto of Bach or 
Handel. On the contrary the classical adagio 
would be almost as slow again as that of the older 
masters. The reason for this is, probably, twofold. 
In the one direction the improvements effected in 
modern instruments, and the development of in- 
strumental technique, now enable performers to 
execute music at a much more rapid tempo than 
heretofore. In the other direction the acquisition 
of an improved sostenuto, as in the case of ie mods 
ern pianoforte, has enabled performers to a ule Bs 
greater prolongation with increased, rather a 
lessened effect. Hence the force of Mr. Taylor's 
wise remark that “the period to which music a 
longs must, therefore, be taken into account in de- 
termining the exact tempo.” 


CHANGES IN MEANING. 


Furthermore, the course of years has not hes 
brought about a change in the tempo denote be) 
some of the most common of the Italian berms) ee 
it has produced a very radical dieerence In tes 
meaning assigned to the terms themselves. fo} 
often the original and literal meaning of the latter 
has been almost entirely superseded by some cent 
ventional interpretation or. which is far worse, ENG 
some faulty definition derived from some popu oF 
but inaccaurate text-book. An excellen* inst nee © 
the former case is noted by the Jate Mr. H. C. io 
ister. Tle says, speaking of the term allegro, ate 
although it means gay, it is applied to quick compo- 
sitions “which have none of that character au 
them, being sometimes used in conjunction oo 
words of quite an opposite tendency, suc i. - 
maestoso, sevioso, etc Therefore. in its musica 
sense, the word must simply be understood to mean 
entickly.” An instance of inaccurate text-book defi- 
nition is supplied us in the case oT the expression 
con anima, This means, literally and correctly. with 
Spirit, soul, or deep feeling; and dees net always 


Other successful Essays will be published in later i-sues of Tue ETUDE. 


imply a quickening of the tempo. Whereas, num- 
erous text-books confuse it with animato or con 
spirto, and construe ‘it as «with animation, quickening 
the tempo accordingly. Indeed, it is largely with 
the hope of assisting the student in distinguishing 
between the correct and faulty definitions of the 
common terms relating to tempo that this article 
has been undertaken. 


GRAVE AND ANDANTE ADAGIO. 


The first term to be considered will be grave, an 
expression probably denoting the slowest of all 
tempi. Familiar instances of its use are to be found 
in the introductions to the overture to Handel’s 


“Messiah” and to Beethoven's Sonata “Pathétique.. 


In each of these cases the beat is M.M.=60, the lat- 
ter being represented by a quarter note in the first 
case and by an eighth note in the second case. The 
term is identical in spelling, and in literal meaning, 
in both English and Italian. The next term in or- 
der of speed should be largo, meaning, literally, 
“large,” “broad,” or “grand.” But, as Sir George 
Grove remarks, “the very varying metronome 
marks attached to it show conclusively that style 
and not pace is its principal intention.” Dr. Rie- 
mann considers that “excessive heaviness is the 
characteristic feature of a movement indicated 
largo.” Haydn used it for his Representation of 
Chaos and Introduction to the third part of his 
Creation. Beethoven, as evidenced by the slow 
movements of his Sonatas, Op. 7 and Op. 10, No. 3, 
attached an almost tragic meaning to this term. 
Certainly it is not a term to be used “lightly or un- 
advisedly.” It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary for 
me to remind my student-readers that all the equa- 
ble terms relating to tempo are also used to desig- 
nate a whole movement. Thus we speak of the 
largo from Beethoven’s Op. 7, etc.. etc., the whole 
movement being understood by this designation. 
_Adagio, the next term to be considered, literally 
signifies “leisurely” (ad agio, at ease), and is usually 
applied to movements of a more emotional or ex- 
ine We than those indicated by grave or 
2 - 1 lementi, the father of modern piano- 
forte playing, adagio denoted a slower tempo than 
ieee grave or largo, but Dr. Marx considers that 

argo and its gradations” indicate “the slowest de- 
gree of movement,” while Dr. Riemann emphasizes 
the interesting fact that “in Germany adagio is in- 
oe ate indicating a slower tempo than if 
Ne ut however greatly authorities differ as 
to the exact tempo denoted by adagio, they all agree 
that, as Professor Prout puts it, “the word shows 
that the music is of a soft, tender, elegiac tone.” 
And after pointing out that the adagio is, generally, 
a more florid movement than the largo, the learned 
nrofessor suggests, inter alia. a comparison between 
Beethoven’s adagio from the Sonata “Pathétique” 
and the largo from Op. 7. 

Here some of my readers will be sure to ask 
what Italian term really stands for the English 
word “slow?” Strange to say, a word which never 
receives credit for that meaning, viz.: the term lento. 
This Sir George Grove defines as implying “a pace 
and style similar to a slow andante” Dr. Baker 
considers the term as an intermediate between largo 
and andante. It is a matter for regret that its real 
meaning is not more emphasized by the text-book 
writers and more fully grasped by the student. Un- 
fortunately, its use by the great masters is com- 
paratively rare. Mendelssohn, a composer the 
present writer never hesitates to place amongst the 
immortals, uses it in the introduction to his “Ruy 


Blas” overture. 
ANDANTE, 
Around my next term, that blessed word andante, 


a whole world of misrepresentation and misunder- 
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standing has arisen. One fearful and wonderful 
text-book, which I will not advertise by even men- 
tioning in this connection, construes the term as 
“slow and distinct.’ As though any music should 
ever be performed indistinctly! But amongst the 
average teacher and student “slow” is the meaning 
of andante which most frequently obtains. Whereas, 
literally, the word means “going,” it being derived 
from the verb andare, to go. Musically, andante 
should be interpreted as “moving at a moderate 
pace.” But this pace must not be the funereal 
movement of the grave, the heavy tread of the largo, 
or the slow and solitary walk of the adagio. On 
the contrary, it should represent, a quiet stroll in 
spring time, when the time of the singing of birds 
has come, and the sap is slowly but surely flowing 
through the veins of the forest trees. . “Pacing,” 
says the English translation of Dr. Marx's “Univer- 
sal School of Music;” but, in any case, as Dr. Rie- 
mann wisely remarks, “We must guard against tak- 
ing andante in the sense of ‘slow,’ for in that case. 
certain additional indications would be misunder- 
stood.” One of these is Handel’s “Andante Allegro.” 
This, if andante means “slow,” would have to be 
translated “slowly quick,” or “gaily slow.” Which 
is absurd. Fortunately, unlike lento, the use of the 
term andante is so frequent in classical and modern 
music that reference to any particular example is 
unnecessary. But Mozart employs it in his “Jupiter” 
symphony. 

Thus, then our examination of the common terms 
denoting’a slow tempo. But, before leaving these 
for those which denote a more or less rapid tempo, 
I would like to say that I have not forgotten that 
most of these terms are subject to qualification or 
modification, either by the prefixing of some quali- 
fying adverb, or by the affixing of some termination 
signifying diminution or augmentation. This, how- 
ever, I shall hope to discuss when I come to the 
consideration of supplemental or additional terms 
relating to tempo. 


MODERATO. 


Moderato, as its Italian name implies, signifies “in 
moderate time,” or “moderately.” Indeed, it is.so often 
combined with other terms that it is almost as much a 
supplemental as an equable term. According to Mr. 
Fuller-Maitland, Beethoven never used this term alone; 
Mendelssohn was very partial to allegro moderato; 
Schumann to moderato alone, or to its German equiva- 
lents “massig” or “nicht schnell.” Dr. Riemann, how- 
ever, alludes to the term as “a time indication which 
falls somewhere between allegretto and allegro.” The 
learned doctor also declares that the term “is not to be 
distinguished from allegro moderato.” Here, T vent- 
ure to think, the celebrated German theorist is 
open to criticism. To me he appears to have con- 
fused the adjectival and adverbial significations of 


the term. : 
(To be continued.) 


CORRECTING MISTAKES AT THE LESSON, 


Onz of the most extravagant habits the pupil can have 
is that of bringing unnecessary mistakes to the teacher 
for correction. Meyer-Olbersleben, in his article on 
Franz Liszt in the June Erupe, stated that nothing made 
Liszt quite so irritated as having a pupil make unneces- 
cary or stupid mistakes at the lesson, Of course, in the 
first lessons mistakes are a part of progress. One is 
obliged to make mistakes to learn, but the pupil who 
carelessly fails to read notes correctly at home, or who 
does not listen to the teacher intently enough at the 
lesson to avoid making mistakes at the next lesson, 
is extremely unwise. After the pupil has passed 
through the grades in which the chief object is the 
study of musical notation he is supposed to be re- 
sponsible for all mistakes depending upon notation, 
The failure to read an accidental correctly. to ob- 
serve the correct dynamic marks or marks of tempo, 
to play in incorrect rhythm, are all mistakes which the 
rucil should endeavor to avoid. To come to a lesson 
with the work filled with nerve-trying yet trifling 
faults is an injustice to the teacher of which the 
pupil should never be guilty. It is the teacher's 
business to direct the pupil's education by suggesting 
the more important matters pertaining to interpreta- 
tion. He should also be ready to correct any sig- 
nificant mistake that has escaped the pupil’s atten- 
tion but he should not deyote the whole lesson to 
the straightening out of litthe technical trifles. 
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A JAPANESE MUSICAL PARTY. 


BY RAY T. NATHAN. 


In preparing this little entertainment 
for children, the invitations should be 


hand-written in colored ink on fine 
Japanese paper. A note accompznied 
~ by the syllable from the musical 


number which is to be sung by the chil- 
dren, as described in the following, 
should be written on the top of the sheet 
in the left-hand corner, and the inv‘ta- 
tions retained by those invited. As will 
be seen below, the note differs with each 
guest. 


DECORATIONS. 


The room in which the party is to be 
held should be decorated as nearly 1s 
possible to represent a Japanese tea- 
garden, with colored lanterns, screens, 
low stools or. tea-stands, ard a large 
supply of floor cushions. Many ways of 
carrying out the scheme will no doubt 
suggest themselves to our readers. A 
tramp to a neighboring wood, if there is 
one, to secure a few evergreen branches, 
will be a pleasant way to get a form of 
decoration which will add greatly to a 
party of this kind. It is not difficult to 
obtain Japanese fans and ornaments 
which will readily serve to add “local 
color” to the surroundings. It would 
also be advisable for the little guests t» 
be dressed as far as poss'ble in ac- 
| cordance with the Japanese idea, The 
| costume may be as elaborate or as simple 

as you please, and the children should 
carry paper fans and parasols. Their 
hair should be coiffeured with paner 
chrysanthemums in the style made fa- 
miliar to us by many recent Oriental light 
opera productions. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 


The chief entertainment consists in per- 
forming the “song.” Each child has a 
tea-cup on which is written the 
name of a note, identical with that sent 
on the invitation. The child is expected 
to sing her note wherever it occurs when 
performing the “song.” Tt will thus be 
seen that the children are expected to 
have some knowledge of their nots. As 
many cups as there are notes in the se- 
lected number will be required and they 
| should be of a fanciful kind, preferably 
| Japanese. There should, however. be a 
plain surface on the cup, upon which the 
letter should be written with marking ink. 
It might be wr'tten on a piece of paper, 
and then pasted on the cup. Tt is. ad- 

able to rehearse the children in? 
vidually with piano accompaniment b 
fore the invitations are sent out, so as t> 
make sure that every note in the p 
has becn included, and also that the ct i 
dren have some idea of what is expected 
of them. 


With regard to the music, an admi 
rable picee for performance Is the fol 
lowing me'ody selected from “The 


adapted from Japa- 

nese sources | Arthur Sullivan, ia 

writing the oper nd has also been em- 

ployed very dramatically by Puccini in 
“Madame Butterily.” 


Mikado,” It 


was 


The words are, of course, by Sir Wil- 
Lam S. Gilbert, and consist of a kind of 
“mock-Japanese,” such as this whimsical 
author no doubt delighted in inventing. 
Pronounce the a as in father, é as a in 


llieg:o moderato. 


souvenirs, or possibly pictures of Geral- 
dine Farrar as “Madame Butterfly.” 

The little entertainment is both in- 
structive and novel, and can be a source 
of great pleasure and amusemer 

The teacher may use this form of 
entertainment as a model for other 
musicales or club meetings of a national 
character. A Dutch musicale might, for 
instance, be readily costumed, and the 
simple decorations which the modern 
manufacturers of crepe paper and novel- 
ties provided will be found useful, 

Dutch national costumes are very simple, 
and at the same time very picturesque. 
In choosing the music, care should be 
taken that the melody selected is within 
the range of children’s voices, and also 
that it contains no more notes than there 
are children to perform them. 


= 


ae 
Ge — =e a = B -3—e 
’ “3 


mi-ya-sa-ma, mi-ya-sa-ma On wm ma 


SSS 


no,ma yé ni Pi-ra pi-ra- 


fate, and i as ee in street. At the en- 
tertainment the tea-cups should be scat- 
tered about upon little tea-tables of bam- 
boo or wicker. As the children file in, 
each holding h’s invitation with the note 
exposed, each is expected ‘to find the p r- 
ticular cup corresponding with the note 
and syllable on his invitation. This 


JAPANESE GIRL MUSICIANS. 


search among the china, of course, 
causes great merriment, and during the 
process the pianist should be playing very 
slowly the piece wh'ch the children are 
to perform. As each of the litle guests 
finds the cup required, he sings or hums 


the note written on it. When all the 
children have found their cups, they 
range themsclyes in proper seqnence 


around the piano. This part of the en- 
tertainment usunlly causes endless fun, 
owing to the many changes of position 
required before every one is in his own 
place, and the piece can he performed. 


A TALK ON MUSIC. 


After this a paper might be read by 
the tescher upon the music of Or‘enal 
rations. The necessary information fer 
this can be obtained from any good 
library or eneyelopedia, and might he 
made very interesting as well as in- 


structive. After the lecture refreshments 
are served, which should consist of differ- 
ent blends of tea. with cream or ent 
lemon served at the different. tables: 
liry rice cakes, candied ginger, and, a 
fact, any dainty, yet wholesom>, cot 
fections likely to appeal to children. 
The tea-cups may be presented as 


su-ru, no wa Nan gi-a na.... To ko ton ya-ré ton-yaré na, na, 


Selection from “The Mikado.” 


‘TWO WONDERFUL BLIND Must. 
CIANS. 


Some time late in the seventies thre> 
musical gentlemen held a normal music 
school. They engaged the only music 
hall in the place for their use every 
night during the month. “Blind Tom’s” 
advertisirg agent 
wished to have him 
give a concert in 
Whitewater, and was 
informed that the 
hall was rented for 
the music school, 
The agent came to 
the teachers and per- 
sraded them to let 
him have the use of 
the hall one evening. 
As “Tom? had a 
national — reputation, 
and the teachers as 
well as pupils wished 
to hear him. the use 
of the hall was 
granted, 

The late Dr. J. W. 
Bischoff, the 
blind) musician 
and author, who was orgarist and 
choir director of the First Congre- 
gational Church in Washington, D~ 
C., for nearly or quite twenty-five 
years, was their piano teacher. Tle 
was, of course, present to hear 
Blind Tom, and was very much in- 
terested in him. Tt wos arranged 
that Dr. Bischoff should play “ane 
rrimo of a four-hand duet, one of 
Dee ee ca att Wa oat 

1 om was to 
play the secondo of this feo 
which he had never heard vie 

At the proner time Dr B 
was led to the grand pi s 
seated at the right hh; 3 
sat at the left. Fp Poti 
was a polka of the o] Pena 

ih old-fashione] 
order, and Prof, Bischoff i 
sooner started to play iat no 

cele BM i 0 
enthusiastically commenced the * 


ischoff 
ano and was 


companiment. The whol oe 
wi q its i eee pire 
re ts modulations an on 
copatio ra i ie, aoe 
me ye mS was performed: . 1 
i ley not known that jg om 
a We 
os i Tom. the company yy. i 
oh ought he had tone WI fa 
is life y i tA 
is li &, so well did he bring : om 
natural harmony and ac ‘ies 
> accent, 


‘the thunder. 


When it 


was finished the musictans 
changed 


places and Tom played- the 


melody, which he must have compre- 
hended and stored somewhere in_ his 
memory while at the same time he 

' 


Was Improviting the acccmpaniment, for 
he played the melody almost: note ‘for. 
note the same as Dr, Bischoff had playel 
W—T. M. Towne in Christicn Endeavor 
World, 


SOME INTERESTING FACTS 
ABOUT SOUND. 


THE majorit 
in music from 
that we are 
learned scien 


y of us are so interested 
an artistic point of view | 
apt to forget that many 
tists have found lifeleng — 
employment in delving into the mys- 
teries of sound-waves and tonal combi- 
nations. In the more elaborate forms 
of composition and tremendous effects 
obtained by such modern writers as 
Richard Strauss it is difficult to know 
where the artist and musician leave off 
and the scientist begins. Music, never- 
theless, has a purely scientific side in 
which art cannot be reckoned. Sound 
is produced by air displacement. When 
any air has been displaced a vacuum is 
formed, and since nature abhors a Vac- 
uum the vacuum has to be filled with 
which rushes back with such force @ 6 
leave: a smaller vacuum elsewhere, wh'ch 
in turn has to be filled. This 


: : 1 process 
continues until the air has become com: 
pletely becalmed again, Thus in’ a 


thunder storm the lightning or electrié 
discharge brings about the destruction 

of electrically charged clouds, and air 
rushing to fill the vacant space causes 
If the air-displaceme 
takes place at regular eeiberaemae 2 | 
sequent vibrations become periodic}, 
and a musical sound js obtained Te 
order to obtain a musical sound “1 bt 
audible and distinguishable to - ie 
there must be at least sixteen wees 
tions to the second, The note ne oa 
hats means is our lowest on ftom 
oo wee ed the whole series of 
a "we call the “scale.” The 
Nee Sa of vibrations which the 
Second. Aer thi the seat eet Ba 
becomes. shrill aii — produced 
Pleasant to listen 6, ae 
the rate of about 13 
(Temperature, 60 d 


nd very: t+ 
Sound travels “at 
1,120 feet per second 
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egrees Fahrenheit) 
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YOUNG MEN IN THE VOCAL 
ne FIELD. 


BY HERBERT WILBUR GREENE. 
Wate it is clear that much of the 
Prejudice that used to prevail against per- 
mitting young men to adopt singing as 
a profession has disappeared, the gain has 
been. offset by other influences of a dis- 
tinctly practical nature which have arisen, 
deterring them from pursuing the stucy 
as 4 means of gaining a livelihood. 
It was with but scant patience that the 
Practical fathers of the seventies, eigh- 
ties'and nineties of the preceding century 
viewed the tendencies of their sons, gifted 
in music or voice, and parental authority 
has: robbed the profession of many pos- 
sibilities of great careers in all branches 
of ‘the art. Unfortunately success is 
measured by its cash value. In the busi- 
ness world the majority of men, even 
those who pride themselves on their in- 
tegrity, have no higher aim in life than 
amassing wealth for the sake of the 
Power that goes with it and the creature 
comforts which it will provide. We do 
not undervalue the advantages that money 
gives, but we dare suggest that there are 
Cher immense advantages in the profes- 
Siohal life as compared with a business 
career. And we will be even more dar- 
ing and assert that there are advantages 
in'the musical profession not afforded by 
the other professions. 
he first presumption 
calling is that it is embraced 
to the call. While admitting that 
ts are almost the rule rather then 
exception, for the sake of a fair presen- 
tation of our argument, misfits cannot 


be taken into account. 


in favor of any 
| in answer 
mis- 
the 


THE MEN WHO WIN. 


i A business man with no particular apt 
Ude for business, but with a definite 
Sit for ceive branch of research, may 
y training and application, succeed in 
Ptstness, but to just the extent of the 
mfluetice that the development of h oe 
Would have exerted, have the whecls ° 
Progress been rewarded. Quite as soy 
0 progress may be urged the error © 
iMdgment in misinterpreting the call, for 
a ailure in any of the profess 0 ie 7 
Yen more lamentable than a failure 4 


| a ae 
maness. Statistics are kept with wine 
pandable accuracy of failures 17 0 
oe world. This is done for te 
r . E ie 
tection of business men. h 


NO such me 
fields, 


ible in Biore re 


thods pos 
ma in a measure socicty 18 4) 

Tey of professionalism, except as ECS” 
Who have achieved distinction in thor 
Professions may he felt to be dependable 
@ of that distinction. Tt may be 


well to pause just here and inquire what, 
‘part from the fact that bet’? bus ne © 
Ee ig professions must firt ford one 
Be Ssities of life to th o are en- 
‘ice them, is the radical LE eae 
ing ae ‘Objectives? An answer to me 
ey is enlichtenine in the ¢xt! a 
olnprehends the play of the twe ore 


Cg " J mer 
vat forces in the social fabric. One } 
“clfishness a sel f-saer! 


ice, and the other 

the he business man works for him a 
Professions fer 
4 sslonal man we 

Neighbor, , met 


Not thar many b 
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are ungenerous, or that many profes- 
sional men are not selfish, but- funda- 
mentally, in the abstract, this distinction 
is sound. The physician reliéves his 
neighbor's pain, the dentist draws” his 
ne’ghbor’s teeth, the lawyer protects his 
neighbor’s property, the minister offers 
spiritual consolation to his neighbor's 
soul, The musician carries joy to his 
neighbor’s house, and the professors in 
the different halls of learning impart 
knowledge to their neighbor’s children. 
It is this view of a professional carer that 
adds to its dignity and lends a charm to 
its activities that is very real and dear 
to those who comprehend it fully. And 
quite in proportion as the devotees of a 
profession realize this fact do they reach 
the higher levels of life. 


SACRIFICES. 
What is more beautiful than the f-ther'y 
hysician who has grown 


kindness of the phys! vt 
old in unselfish service to the comm ny 
or the 


that has been his responsibility ; ‘ 
lawyer of sterling integrity who has we 
the confidence and respect of his neigh- 
bors by his safe conduct of their intake 
ests, and thus in: all professions, rosa 
less of the motive that, prompted them o 
enter it. The time will come sooner 
later to all earnest professional men ane 
women when they will recognize et 
their commission 15 based on the abe 
ficing of their own strergth thet ee 
may progress. It is a most hea th u 

c itive to good work, and it ts this mes- 
ook that we bring to young men who 
i the yocal gift and are deterred by 
selfish considerations from making te art 


their life work. 


There are two avenues that are open 


i ingi nd teaching. 
i is specialty, singing a 
i ee do a dovetail perfectly. Any man 


ho has been properly instructed can im 
ee d with experience become a com- 
ee ane sa Any man who 
peten al 


fe teacher. 
een perfectly trained can become an 
t singer, prov? 


ded nature has en- 
Jowed him with all excellert voice Sup- 
plemented by the jmoortant 


accessory 
Tt is this prov! n that must de- 
direction 


of his c7reer. 
xcellent voice, 


has b 
excellen 


but is 
e vocal profession, 
an exceedingly fortunate 
for it is of this 
teachers are 
There are @ good teachers 


on great singers. but not to 
n h those who 


he has 
strongly att 
then he wil 
acquisition to 
material that 


1 be 
tus rarks, 
the greatest 
few 
made. 


re be r 
who have " eee 
he compared in numbers witl 


ye: riot bee soit while the 
Contrary st gives one a broader 
2 Heat et he noptied art, it alo! Ae 
ariably dulls his perceptions ot a tants 
ve dinely pers tent Bea The 
seat ; are fundamental 


artist makes @ 8 


artis 


ew 


routine 
to siecess. 


t work. There- 
| voices t 
of great careers, 
toa thousand of 
essful as 


and better 


in propor Yaa 
are in pT he siicce 
-e who can hope to | . vemainder of 
those we will devote the ret ‘ 
achers i could becot 
gee ‘cage t0 those who would be 
ovr messé de aitiha ; 
zachers for arts ie proad sucess? 15 
feay prime reqitis te fot a oe ening, the (Aust 
i ation. For two re"so * aa atl 
a chi h is almost unnecessary © 
f whe ie 


will 
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yet it is not esteemed at its true value 
by’ all students. Culture of the kind 
which an education affords is the only 
passport to that part of musical patron- 
age which is able to appreciite the right 
sort of instruction, the sort that wields 
the best influence. Culture for culture’s 
sake should be the aim of every student 
in any branch, but when a young man 
at that moment of his life that he actually 
must decide his life work selects the 
career as a teacher of singing, he must 
weigh every influence that can effect his 
success. He will balk at the college 
course, since it will consume so much 
time. The sacrifice in years will find 
much more than a recompense in the sta- 
bility of character, the discipline mind, 
the refinement of taste and the apprecia- 
tion of the literary and art values so 
closely identified with singing. 

The second and an eminently practical 
reason for an education before entering 
upon active musical work is the attitude 
of most colleges to those whom they en- 
gage for their responsible positions. It 
is almost impossible for a man who has 
not had a college training to get an elec- 
tion to a professorship in an institution 
of any standing, and those who are read- 
ing the signs of the times aright realize 
that the chief and most reliable educa- 
tinal influences even in music are to 
eminate from universities and colleges. 
The time is approaching, if not already 
here, when important seats of learning 
will establish the standards of excellence 
in music far more definitely and with a 
greater insistance as to equipment than 
the conservatories have ever done, Com- 
petition between them will not exist, 
since conservatories will derive their 
ratronage from that part of society which 
docs not estimate its college training at 
its true value, while the part that does 
krow that the highest order of 
talent procurable is sure to be found in 
the musical departments of colleges. 


COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS. 


The recent foundations that are going 
so far toward strengthening the schools 
afford the strongest argument for their 
ability to command the best men, which 
means the highest ideals. A long step 
toward dignifying the art has just been 
taken at Oberlin by paralleling the re- 
quirements for entrance to the academic 
and musical departments. This fall 
marks the adoption of the rule that stu- 
derts must pass the same examinations 
to enter the department of music that they 
do to enter other departm Other 
colleges will see the force and justice of 
that demand and do Ikewise. 

There can be but one result. College- 
bred musicians will dominate musical 
thought and elevate the standards every- 
where, and further, they will finally 
equip the entire country with a teach’ng 
force that hold“fo standards teste] unter 
the most favorable conditions. It is this 
rapidly chenging att'tude of educators to 
the ert, their recognition of the fact that 
it has a value and influence not equaled 
Ly any other art or science that has re- 
moved the stirma formerly attached to it 
ard accorded it en horored place among 


The morey consi is the least 
yorthy ard last to be considered. One 
of the fru'ts of college trai is a cor- 


rect estimate of 


money, It looked 
upon as a nect y first and a ¢ onvéni- 
enee after th: necessity has been met. 
College salaries provide the necessities 
ost adequately, usually with some 
margin for convenience. Tt is th’s cer- 
tainty of sustenance end generous pro 
ysion recently made for the care of col- 
lege professors later in Jifs that erables 
the teacher to enjov a free 
faculties, and give of himself the best, un- 
hampered by solieitude as to the future 
Those are ideal conditions for achieve 


plav of his 
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ment. Young man, if you have talert for 
the greatest and most mysterious cf the 
arts, cultivate it, and with it your ideals, 
and give to the world, either as an artist, 
by your productiv:ty, or as a teacher, the 
best you can. Thus will you meet your 
personal obligation in the great system 
of evolution which is hastening toward 
the perfection of the world beautiful. 


SHOULD OUR GOVERNMENT 
SUBSIDIZE MUSIC? 


BY H. W. GREENE. 


Oprnion is divided as to the value of 
the attitudes, differing so widely of 
European and American governments 
to the subsidization of art. The Euro- 
peans are loud in the praise of their 
system, claiming that its beneficence 
shows two results that must exert a 
healthful influence. First, it lifts the 
individual teacher out of the stress of 
competition and encourages him to 
take a,patriotic as well as artistic pride 
in advancing standards; and, second, it 
compels the government to take a 
practical as well as paternal interest in 
the art for which its own laws in a 
measure hold it responsible. 

It cannot be said that the Americans 
are agreed as to the advantages of this 
system, which accounts for spasmodic 
efforts to influence the lawmakers t> 
adapt the foreign mode. Those who 
are of the opinion that the government 
should keeps its hands off art use as 
an argument the claim that under con- 
ditions at present existing here a much 
larger proportion of the people is 
aroused to an interest and apprecia- 
tion of music by the keen competition 
kept alive by individual interests. It 
is not our purpose to take up the 
question for discussion, but to suggest 
the direction of effort if those who 
would like to see the European system 
inaugurated would move intelligently 
to accomplish it, and they are, we 
think, in the majority; at least it would 
so appear if one can judge by the 
enormcus amount of money exnended 
by Americans for musical instruction 
road 

In a republican form of government 
there are two forces at work. The 
first is a control exercised by those in 
authority. From the very nature of 
things their elective prerogative is to 
uphold the cardinal principles of safety 
and development. For example, fos- 
tering education, the making and sus- 
taining of laws, acquisition and control 
of public property. On the other hand, 
there is a force at work which ema- 
nates from the people direct. It is 
cumulative and comprehends various 
phases of culture and activity, vital to 
the interests of large and widely differ- 
i groups of the body politic. These 
phases are presented from time to time 
as worthy of being incorporated into 
the great national scheme, and are 
more or less vigorously championed 
rntil those in authority are brought to 
recognize their importance, resulting 
finally, if the cause be a just one, and 
the organization be complete, in their 
being adapted and supported by the 
government itself. 

It is throreh this second force that 
nation finally attains to dignity and 
stinction as a patron of the arts and 
sciences. America is a young country, 
established and developed under con- 


at 


ditions which never before ob- 
tained, Our o al legal code was 
largely borrowed, but from that point, 


with the Constitution of the 
ites have molded our 
as a people, and all that 
atures for which 
we claim superiority in our system, be 


begim 
United 
own destiny 
we possess, all the f 
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it finance, religion, commerce, art or 
education, have been evolved from an 
understanding of our own special 
needs. We are in the midst of that 
process of evolution to-day. As I have 
intimated, organization is the basis of 
our growth and strength. This sec- 
ond force is the only means by which 
recognition can be gained from the 
government. Disregarding this fact is 
a serious defect in the influence of the 
musical profession as a whole at pres- 
ent. It is this problem of securing 
justly. deserved Tecognition that con- 
fronts us. It devolves upon us as a 
Profession, representing through the 
art of music the interests and aims of 
a great people, so to cement and 
Strengthen ourselves by organization 
that the many rather than the few, 
that the art rather than the artist, that 
posterity rather than the contempo- 
rary, may be recognized, honored and 
benefited. We may not all live to 
enjoy the fruit of our labors, but that 
should not deter the patriotic musi- 
cian. All worthy effort reaches out to 
posterity as the natural, if not only, 
beneficiary of our thought and in- 
dustry. 


THE MUSICIAN'S OFFICIALITY. 


The trouble with the musician has 
been that he has lived too much in 
the narrow circle compassed by his 
individual aims and ambitions, giving 
too little thought to the underlying 
principles of artistic brotherhood, 
which is its identification with pos- 
terity. The requirements of the pro- 
fession are such that he is in a meas- 
ure excusable for this. His limited 
earning capacity greatly prescribes his 
horizon. The want of comradeship, a 
conceded characteristic of the craft, 
together with the powerful fascina- 
tions of his art, have tended to blind 
him to the possibilities of power and 
usefulness through organization. ; 

Various efforts have and are being 
made to organize, the objects being 
diverse in the extreme. The Music 
Teachers’ National Association and the 
various State associations have pro- 
claimed as one of their objects the se- 
curity of subsidies for music. One 
fact that is being forced upon us con- 
stantly applies as aptly to music as to 
other things. It is, organization is an 
inevitable answer to a demand if the 
demand is universal. Our divided 
opinion on the subject explains our 
weakness. Unanimity of opinion can 
only result from agitation. If those in 
the musical profession would rouse 
government authorities to action in 
their behalf, let them agitate. 


——$_______ 


Mozart has often been compared with 
other great men, Shakespeare, Goethe, Bee- 
thoven, Haydn, etc., but the truest parallel 
of all is that between him and Raphael, 
In the works of both we adm‘re the same 
marvelous beauty and refinement, the 
Same pure harmony and ideal truthful- 
ness; we also recognize in the two men 
the same del’ght in creation, which made 
them regard cach fresh work as a sacred 
tesk, and the same gratitude to their 
Maker for His divine gift of genius. 
The influence of each upon his art was 
immeasurable; as paintirg has but one 
Raphael, so music has but one Mozart— 
Martineau. 


THE human voice is really the founda- 
tion of all music; and, whatever the de- 
velopment of the art, whatever the bold- 
est combinations of a composer, or the 
most brilliant execution of a virtuoso, in 
the end they must always return to the 
standard set by yocal music.— Wagner, 


THE ETUDE 


BREATHING. 


BY H. W. GREENE, 


Tue subject of breathing is treated in 
musical and other journals with a reg- 
ularity that puts the metronome to 
shame. Different writers say the same 
things, and the same writers say differ- 
ent things. Of course the same things 
said by different writers are expressed 
differently, and the writers who say 
different things show how desperate 
are their efforts to keep before the 
public and not repeat themselves. 

The most characteristic illustration 
of the attitude of the vocal profession 
to this important subject was afforded 
by a convention of singing teachers 
held in New York less than a year ago. 
The subject of the evening was an- 
nounced as breathing. It is needless 
to say that there was a large attend- 
ance and that every teacher present 
came fully prepared to defend his or 
her particular conviction. Among the 
claims that were put forth as final that 
evening were: 

Ist. High chest breathing, with the 
explanation that the chest must be 
lifted high before the breath is taken. 

2d. 
understanding that the chest was to 
tise with the inhalation of the breath. 

3d. Directing the breath so it should 
feel that it was proceeding towards the 
back, leaving all bones and muscles 
not involved in that effort to take care 
of themselves. 

4th. Abdominal breathing, with the 
hand placed in the vicinity of the navel, 
to insure definiteness as to the exact 
meaning of the term, 

5th. Spreading volitionally the float- 
ing ribs during inhalation, to permit a 
free play of the diaphragm. 

6th. Diaphragmatic breathing with- 
out moving the ribs, except by sym- 
pathetic displacement. 

7th. Every conceivable permutation 
on the above group that the mind of 
man or woman could possibly con- 
jure up. 

And now, facing the fact that the 
doctors do disagree, who shall be the 
judge? Or, differently expressed, what 
is the sincere student, who desires 
nothing more that to advance safely, 
to get out of this hodze-podge of con- 
tradiction? Naturally he turns to the 
body-builders, the athletes; and what 
does he find? He at least has the satis- 
faction of eliminating the upper chest 
theories, and also the abdominal, but 
the agreement ceases there. Two quite 
distinct systems are advocated by the 
athletes. One school claims that the 
greatest endurance is gained by the 
spread-ribs method, and the other by 
the method that depends upon the 
diaphragmatic action solely for the in- 
spiratory process. Even now he is not 
quite clear in his mind as to whether 
he is on the right track in his search 
for a solution of his problem, for per- 
haps the breath that will best sustain 
the athlete is not the ideal breath for 
the control of the singing voice. So, 
grateful for the extent that the problem 
has been narrowed, he turns to the 
masters of the speaking voice, the elo- 
cutionists. Here he finds his difficulties 
again multiplied. They may not differ 
as widely as the singers in principle, 
but what they lack in this direction 
they make up in terminology, Indeed, 
his is a hopeless search, but somewhere 
he has heard or read of the stress that 
is placed upon ¢ orrect breathing by the 
Sreat Indian philosophers, they who 
claim that to breathe well is to live 
well, to live well and healthfully, What 
do they teach? Not one book, but 
many, he must read to learn that again 


High chest breathing, with the® 


he must decide between opposing 
claims, not as to the value of right 
breathing, but as to the method that 
should be ‘employed to secure the best 
results, and thus he has run the 
entire gamut of book learning, the 
claims of the great or Near-great spe- 
cialists, the speakers and the Marathon 
runners, and he knows only theories. 
Theories are not to be despised. Noth- 
ing has ever materialized of any great 
value that did not find its first expres- 
sion ina theory. If he has been observ- 
ing, numerous questions have arisen in 
his mind. One is, how is it that that 
tight-laced girl who uses only half of 
her lungs in breathing, and who could 
boast of scarce a hundred and twenty- 
five inches of breath capacity if she 
used them all, can sustain a tone fully 
twenty seconds longer than he can 
himself, or why is it that that huge 
fellow with a voice like a trumpet and 
a bellows like those in a blacksmith 
shop must needs breathe every six or 
seven seconds when singing the most 
undemanding songs, and why is this 
disciple of the diaphragmatic breath 
gasping constantly for a fresh supply, 
while the clavicular advocate singing 
next to him seems entirely comfort- 
able? 

The student who has thought thus 
far, and anxiously, cannct fail of arriy- 
ing at one conclusion, which is, after 
all, the only practical one. It will be, 
“T must work this problem out for my- 


self.” Being thoughtful, he has come 
to realize the value of a system. His 
first premise is a sound one. “T can- 


net hope for perfectly dependable re- 
sults in much less than a year. In 
order to be assured of progress T must 
keep an exact tab on my condition.” 
An instance is on record of a student 
who took his watch, a pencil and paper 
on which to record the date. “I can 
sustain as I breathe G in full stress so 
many seconds, in half stress so many, 
I find that the fifth above I can sustain 
only so many seconds, in the two 
stresses, and the octave G even less,” 
After many repetitions of the test he 
placed the average result against the 
date for future reference, but he went 
even further and more carefully into 
his experiments. He found that the 
more seconds he consumed up to a cer- 
tain point, in taking in his breath, the 
longer he could sustain the tones, and 
to his surprise, he also learned that the 
more slowly he inhaled the more di- 
rectly and exclusively did the breath 
seem to go easily to that Particular 
spot in his anatomy known as his 
diaphragm. These findings were also 
recorded on the paper. Thus far his 
progress had been ridiculously natural 
Ie had not directed his breath to any 
place in particular. He hadn’t lifted 
his chest or spread his ribs or worked 
his abdomen or wrenched his back 6 
pumped himself full, but had eimely 
cempared the results of breath taken 
quickly and that taken slowly, with ie 
astonishing result that the slow inhale. 
tion gave more seconds of ststaining 
power and seemed to seek the din 
phragm as the Point for the cee 
nermal center of displacement eet 
He also found that w ee 
the tones ¢> the full ie ee 
thus taken he felt a distinet aaa 
the vicinity of his diapl epee in 


i nragm, r 
really quite happy about this ve te 
fatigue felt good to him, Tt ave ee 
sort that promised Mcreasing eee 


and control by much of just that kee 
‘ d KING 


of practice. So he detetes 

tinue his work along garnned to con- 
he went to bed at night Rae After 
laxed and quiet he fook a te, S re. 
breaths and dise Ty slow 
he gave no heed 
breath should go 


a few ve 
Overed th 
to how 
» but 


at Whenever 
ov where the 


Simply took it 


slowly and naturally, 
able and definite 
observable. 

Each day he gave another fifteen 
minutes to the subject, with his watch 
and paper and Pencil, and at the end of 
the week, to his great surprise, he 
found he had gained fully three seconds 
in every count. This was almost be- 
yond belief, for as yet he hadn't done 
anything in particular except breathe 
quietly and let the breath take care of 
itself. ‘At the expiration of two months 
he again took up some of his favorite 


the same comfort- 
phenomenon was 


tormented him because of their length. 
obliged to breathe 


1 once was quite all he required 
Not only could h i i 
eee © sustain his tones 


Secure, and, quite a: 
ing, he felt better. 
creased and he found he was gaining 
o pent He was not the sort of man 
entered upon ie rreriment once he had 

i it, S e kept it up for 
mie year, timing himself by his 
watch and Placing the results in sec- 
onds upon his Paper. How unneces- 
sary to tell the Tesult! There were no 
runs in the scores of the oratorio that 

luarters or halyed to ac- 
insufficient breath, On 
he entered upon them 
ast effort or 


Part from his sing- 
His appetite in- 


Without the le 
for had 


given him the ability 
ee ting 
ustaining power or 
control. Now he is 50 exceptional] 
Strong in the matter of breath cont a 
that singers frequently Ee 


g ask him 

BS does it and who taught him to aN 
he clavicular lady asks him, tt b. 

dominal ‘alee 


man asks 
the back breather 

the feather blower 
the diaphragm ; 
All of them ur 
method he use 


him, as do 


v Particular f; 
Dorit eo r fad, 


en ; ‘ Tibs spread 

a po his abdomen move, hig 
mS cll, his chest tise and ex 

and his clavicle wi ] usec 
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by success, 
the same 
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am awake, 
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VOCAL QUESTIONS | 
ANSWERED | 


I am a woman of long experience as 
a vocal teacher and fully accustomed to 
solving my knotty problems alone, but 
circumstance has awakened me to the 
privilege, long neglected, of casting my 
cares upon Tue Ertupe, and I will thank 
you to answer the following questions: 


Question one. What would the singing 
editor advise in the case of a pupil 
twenty years old, possessing unusual 
musical endowment and a voice short in 
range and very abrupt in its terifination 
at either end? 

Answer, It is our impression that the 
Voice in question exemplifies one of three 
conditions: It may present the physical 
idiosyncrasy of a short range, it may re- 
sult in an inherent lack of muscula~ 
elasticity, or, which is far more probable, 
the teacher is at fault having undervalued 
the necessity, in the treatment of most 
Voices, of coaxing the extreme notes into 
existence and control by methods of the 
utmost delicacy. The latter being the 
case, if the pupil is yet young and the 
voice not forced, the defect need not be 
in the least hopeless or discouraging. 


Question two. A young man of good 
musical abil'ty and knowledge wishes to 
sing. His throat seems in a chronic state 
of irritation that is betrayed in his cae 
ing voice only. A throat specialist finds 
No treatment necess*ry. Is there anything 
to discourage in this situation? 

Answer. The young man prob fence 
his speaking voice incorrectly. The fact 
that his state of chronic irritation does 
hot show itself in his singing voice arsucs 
Strongly for that view of the case. it 
Would be at least worth v.hile to sive his 
Speaking voice the benefit of the same 
tational tonic of training that singiné 
Voices have, To this end I strongly a 
Vise you to procure for him @ lope 
. W. Cone, of Boston, one of the b Bt 
if not the best, technical works on ae 
Speaking yoice -et published, and tak 
him slowly through the exercises yey 
Outlined, “T see nothing discouragirg 1 
the situation. 


ably uses 


REMEDY FOR A THIN VOICE. 
Question one. A young wore f 
twenty-five finds after several years 0° 
Serious study that her yoice betrays 4 
Slight twang or threadiness at ue z 
and above, There is no strain OF we 
ME apparent as far as my Cat Sea 
fect. Will you kindly suggest @ Te™ fig: 
Answer, Tf the voice is full a slop 
fy Ng until it reaches the E i a ae 
it is clear that the method is not at fa ‘ 
Me teacher should know that eT eee 
atl, the next half tone above. ve es o 
“Tall women fall within the influerc® aid 
‘nother muscular control. otre) se 
Also have found that in the earliest ne 
Pearance of correctly taken UPPcT oe 
™ the large majority of womens ae 
they are light and thin in the ee. 
le pupil is yet young at twenty vhs 
and in no need of haste. as 
Nuences should be put to work in Fit t 
bination to broaden her voice: lay in 
Much use, at least an hour each So ar- 
{wenty-minute periods of les ene 
Peggios; second, a most jud:cious aber 
Of the messa de voce in the uPPe 
° the yoice, two ten-minute 7 
daily ; and third, a wise selection 
repertory that will encourage ¢Xh@ cli- 
and broad employment of tone Uy 


Maxes Bais, 2 of notes 
Naxes that fall within the range 5 need 


of 


' i 

© be strengthened. Such selection should 

¢ but few, hut the same climaxes F 
. ransp~S! 


led up to repeatedly and hy t 


‘ the 
fon, cars ed to all the no ange 


teacher wishes to influence. All of these 
suggestions are based upon the supposi- 
tion that the teacher is correct in her 
statement that there is no strain or forcing 
apparent. 


Question two. When in Europe two 
years ago in a discussion overheard at 
my hotel, a German of learning and ex- 
perience expressed himself as very aver-e 
to the training of the boys’ voices on the 
ground that they were thereby unfitted 
for the best development after getting 
their mature voices. He stated that no 
singer of prominence in his country had 
ever been ; choir boy. Please set me 
right ir thi. matter? 

Answ. The best data obtainable cov- 
ering this question at present comes and 
for some years yet must come from Eng- 
land, where ‘he training of the boy's 
voice for cathedral purposes is the rule 
and not the exception. There every 
quality of mind, gift of insight and ag- 
gregation of experience has been concen- 
trated toward the safest methods of 
training the voices of boys, both to the 
end of securing a good quality of tone 
and preserving the voices as long as pos- 
sible without injuring them. The re- 
sults of these efforts are certainly remark- 
able as displayed by the perfection of 
their cathedral services and also” by the 
influence that such careful training has 
upon the maturer musicianship of boys 
who enjoy these privileges. But it must 


acknowledged that England g-ves to 


be 
great male 


the world comparatively few 
artists. On the other hand, she con- 
tributes quite a few great female sing- 
so it is the writer's opinion that the 
data afforded by England is not reliable. 
A rational conclusion would be that if 
voices were not strained in youth or al- 
lowed to sing quite up to period of ee 
tion, no possible injury could cere rom 
use up to that period. It would aS as 
instructive as it would interesting to | ce 
the views of our American boy choir A 
rectors who have had experience fe 
ficiently long to cover the development as 
: hose boys who were once 
Jer their direction. 


three. Recently a musician 
of note alluded in my hearing to ee 
that had barnacles or warts a ice 
Not caring at the time to as a au a 
iors, I. make appeal to THe ETUDE in 
tea to these biemishes, and would in- 
tae whether they may be seen through 
the use of the Laryngoscope! sie 
Answer. Undoubtediy the apusieieD Hf 
note was either Be ee Fi Hinge 
Fs 5 he lev! 
ae we ue Sain to the ordinary 
ae Jes that every singer experiences 
pe eh or another, such as mucus, 
ee : food, or bits of nuts, the last 
ae * the most obstinate source of 
pee “in the voice, he selected the 
Jes somewhat aptly, ah ek 
y scraping, 
an are Fee wages with the anal- 
ae “is quite as dangerous to scrape 
dear as it is to leave the bottom of 
encrusted with barnecles un- 
As to the term warts. Ff sf? 
ferred to nodes or negtse Hie 
almost inevitable price the ms 
singer pays for forcihers 
a distinctly different nature trom 
ie when viewed through the 
somewhat the sane ap- 
; has been employed to 
the more modern 
is to reduce them 
that directly oppose the use 
it caused them. Tt can 
ly those who have 
i definite knowledge of 
ny of the yocal up 
em to correct this very rea 
oe 1 health. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Gricg and His Music, by Henry T. 
Finck. Published by Lane & Company. 
Price, $2.50 net. 

It is needless to tell our readers, who 
have been made familiar with Mr. H. T. 
Finck’s style through frequent articles in 
Tue Erupe, what a pleasure awaits thzm 
in the volume “Grieg and His Music.” 
Mr. Finck was one of the few Americans 
who enjoyed the friendship of the great 
Norwegian master. His book is written 
with an insight, and one might also say 
an affection, that makes it doubly charm- 
ing. It is very much larger than his 
previous work, and is handsomely illus- 
trated. The work not only tells of the 
composer's life and home, but gives de- 
tailed and extremely valuable descriptions 
of his compositions. This is a volume 
which all lovers of Grieg should not fail 
to possess. 


The Upper Tenor Tones and How 
Every Tenor May Acquire Them, by W. 
P. Schilling. Price, $2.00 net. 

This work presents a great variety of 
exercises evidently designed to focus the 
tones forward by associating forward 
consonants with the vowels. The writer 
gives opinions of many celebrated vocal 
writers to corroborate his own, which 
indicate wide reading upon the subject 
of voice culture. The success of the 
method, however, must depend largely 
upon the personal administration. 


The Recent Revolution in Organ Build- 
ing, by George L. Millers Published by 
The Charles Francis Press. Price, 25 
cents. 

This is a very comprehensive and at- 
tractive little work illustrating the im- 
mense advance in organ construction 
made during the latter part of the last 
century. The writer shows a thorough 
grasp of h’s subject and has the faculty 
of expressing himself so clearly that the 
average young organist can get an idea 
of many of the things about the new 
form of organ which he should know. 
The organ of to-day is an almost entirely 
different instrument from the organ of 
fifty years ago, and it is very necessary 
to keep up with the times if one wants 
to be successful as an organist. 


LAMPERTI-VALDA 
PARIS SCHOOL or SINGING 


39 Rue Joufiroy, Paris, France 


Thoronzh course for Grand Opera, Orntorio and Concert. 
Distiuguished masters. Old Italian method of LAMPERTI, 
Whose pupila are the most successful Prime Donne. Cornfort= 
able, acoure, homelike plnce. Debuts arranced, thoroush 
chaperonage. Total cost—moderate. Grand opportunity for 
American girls. 


| C.B. HAWLEY 


Vocal Teacher, Composer 
and Conductor 
Organist Madison Ave, M, E, Chureh, New York 


STUDIO 
35 West 42nd Street, New York 


Telephone 5442 Bryant 


In Philadelphia Tucsdays and Fridays 


1524 Chestnut Street 
Care of Hahn School of Muste 


SIXTH YEAR 


The Master School of Music 


VOCAL DEPARTMENT 
Votce Trials Oct. 14th and 15th. Term begins Oct. 18th 


Madame Aurelia Jaeger and Eminent Faculty. 
Send for Catalogue “E” 


96 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, New York City 


THE VOCALIST’S AND PIANIST’S 
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YESTERDAY, TO-DAY AND TO- 
MORROW OF ORGAN MUSIC. 


BY HARVEY B. GAUL. 


Tus article is not meant to be all-in- 
clusive nor encyclopedic. The object 
has been merely to sketch or outline 
the growth and development of organ 
music, touching on the valiant points 
and mentioning some composers who 
have made and unmade the history of 
organ music. 

We must go back over “the road to 
yesterday” and look for a moment at 
the early forms of organ literature. 
Historians are agreed that the early 
forms of organ music were derived 
from the folk dances and folk songs. 

The record of those folk dances and 
songs can be seen to-day, for are 
there ‘not some organists who would 
have us come into church to a ga- 
votte or minuet, and leave a‘ter serv- 
ice to the tinkling melody of a march? 

In 1583 the Pope and Bishops were 
somewhat disturbed by the dance 
music used by organists. At the Coun- 
cil of Trent it was ordained that “the 
Bishop must take care that the sound 
of the organ is not lascivious and im- 
pure—nor must worldly and frivolous 
music be used.” 

As dance music was discounten- 
anced after the Council of Trent, the 
early organists were obliged to find 
material for church use. The nat- 
ural recourse was to the popular 
motets and madrigals ‘of the period. 
At first the voice parts were merely 
supplemented. Then organists “grew 
in skill and grace.” They embellished 
the parts with all manner of ornate 
passages, which was termed colorato. 
From this there developed a form of 
composition known as the “Ricercare,” 
in which were brought out contrapun- 
tal and imitative eifects. Out of the 
Ricercare grew the “Toccata,” which 
seems to be early Italian for anything 
rapid or brilliant. The fugue, as well 
a§ the toccata, was the outgrowth of 
the Ricercare. 

Germany’s contribution to organ 
literature virtually begins with the fif- 
teenth century. Archaic German music 
was quite lie the contemporary Italian 
school—both sought for coloratura 
effects. 

The result was many such pieces as 
the “Battle of Marignand,” these earlv 
forms of pregram music being anal- 
agous to the “Storm” pieces of the 
last two hundred years, so dear to the 
heart of Lefebure-Wely, Lemmens and 
all that merry crew of realistic writers. 

In Germany there developed from 
these coloratura pieces, after a tortur- 
ous growth, the fueve and chorale. 
One volume of chorsles of that period 
was so arranged and annnotated that 
“each player could add his own colera- 
tura and mordents,” and @ propos of mor- 
dents one may presume “that one good 
turn deserved another.” 

Luther's hymns, like 
trines, brought about a 
and with great promptness the German 
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organist renounced all elaborate musi- 
cal ornamentation. 


GERMAN ORGAN MUSIC. 


The present high standard of Ger- 
man organ music can be traced directly 
to the sixteenth century. That century 
was productive of the chorale with its 
unlimited treatment. The forms of 
writing used were the prelude, toccata, 
fugue, canzona and fantasia. They 
developed and reached their highest 
attainments under Buxtehude. After 
Buxtehude came that Titian of organ 
composers, Bach. The great cantor 
wrote every known form of organ 
music. His tremendous toccatas and 
fugues were the high watermark of 
organ music. 

Of the early organ music of Spain 
and France we read little, with the pos- 
sible exception of Rameau in France. 
These countries produced great orgaz- 
ists, but none in the class of Bach. 

To England we must look as the con- 
temporary and rival of Germany in 
church music. 

Early in the sixteenth century we find 
music written exclusively for the organ 
by Tollis, Tye and Byrd. With the 
maturity of Pelham, Humphrys and 
Purcell, English music developed in 
conception and form. After Purcell we 
come to Handel, who did much for the 
development of English music. His or- 
gan concertos and fugues established a 
new era, which for some time made him 
the patron saint of church and organ 
music. Between the Handel and Men- 
delssohn-Wesley periods there were 
few writers with any special message. 

With Mendelssohn came a more 
flexible, genial form of writing. All 
over “that tight little, right little island” 
of Britain his sunshiny temperament 
was felt. His organ sonatas set a new 
standard for that period. 

Since then, however, some pedants 
insist that his sonatas are pianistic 
rather than organistic, while others of 
the musically erudite have it that they 
are not sonatas af all, beca‘se. as they 
say, the majority of them are not in 
sorata form, but are choral arrange- 
ments on a large scale. As far as the 
ism of form is concerned, similar 
fault, if ene wishes to quibble, may be 
fovnd with some of Guilmant’s sonatas, 
and, to bring it uw» to date, some recent 
American and Erglish works of this 
lind border on the fantasia, Certainly, 
as regards structure, the modern comn- 
poser snaps his fingers at the so-called 
sonata form, Ever since Wagner, Men- 
delssohn has, to some extent, fallen on 
evil days, yet there can be no question 
that Mendelssohn was a genius of the 
first water and his works of great 
worth, 


RHEINBERGER AND MEREL. 


In the early part of the nineteenth 
century the two dominant factors of the 
German school were Rheinberger and 
Merkel. Rheinberger added more rar- 
ticularly to the elaborate worts while 
Merkel contributed to the lesser forms, 
To Merkel we owe many hanpy hours 
of our student days, and many weary, 


- Batiste was dean of the mars’ 


boresome hours of our teaching life. 
Rheinberger was opposed to the treat- 
ment of the organ as an instrument for 
the reproduction of orchestral effects, 
His music was built up of striking and 
effective counterpoint, combined with 
virile melody. 

The modern French school owes a 
great debt to César Franck, if for no 
other reason than that he liberated 
France from the Lefebure-Wely- 
Batiste influence. Wely was at the 
head of the picture-program cult. and 
allow 
school of music. César Frais treed 
the Fren h school from the 1 s.«cha- 
rine sway. 

After sranck comes thar tower of 
strength, Saint-Saéns. Guimant’s writ- 
ings are powerful. His mastery of 
fugue, combined with his szlendid feel- 
ing for lyrical effects, has made him 
one of the happiest writers for the in- 
strument. He writes to bring out the 
dignity of the organ and at the same 
time to show its varied colors and re. 
sources. 

Contemporary with Guilmant is 
Widor. Unfortunately, not so many 
American students go to study with 
his as with his confrére, consequently 
he is not so well known in this country. 
His symphonies are some of the most 
brilliant of all organ literature. 

The leading light in Germany seems 
to be that delightful vandal, Mr. Max 
Reger. Reger is a powerful writer, and 
his ergan works will stand for some 
time as monumental, 


ENGLICII COMPOSERS. 


England, since Henry Smart, has 
produced many composers of breadth 
and depth. With the modernists some 
of our American writers will surely 
take rank. Of the English school, Sir 
Walter Parratt, Hollins, Lemare and 
Faulker are composers who are striv- 
ing for new ideas. They make telling 
use of dynamic effects, tonality, and 
suggestive registration. Faulker, the 
last named, has produced so many com- 
positions within the last few years that 
he reminds one of the story told of 
John Kendrick Pangs and Andrew 
Lang. Someone mentioned Lang's 
namne to Bangs as being a clever man, 
Pangs replied that Lang wasn’t a man, 
he was a syndicate. It is a great ques- 
tion as to whether Faulker is not a 
“syndicate,” his work is so good and 
so voluminous. 

What the future offers in organ music 
will be hard to say. Organ composi- 
tion is in the process of changing. Tt 
is changing in form and fiber. The or- 
gan builders are playing a tremendous 
part in the nature of present-day music, 
They have made it possible to obtain 
almost accurate orchestral effects, and 
have at the same time preserved the 
diapason tonality of our forefathers’ 
organs. The mechanism has improved 
one hundred fold. 

The trend of the 
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CONCERNING THE CANTICLES. 


BY WM. HENRY poopy. 


THE speed at which these are taken 
varles very much according to the taste 
of the organist or others whose desires 
have to be consulted, They are in some 
cases rushed through at a reckless speed, 
to the entire destruction of sense and 
devotion. In others they are dragged until 
they become wearisome. What I would 
Suggest is that at practice the choirmaster 
should beat the time, *beginning where 
the recited portion ends—two beats in the 
bar, about 120 metronome, or two beats 
toa second by the watch—observing the 
Same strictness of time in the last bar of 
each portion of the chant. This will pre- 
vent tagged endings, Taken about this 
time, it would enable the words to be di 
tinctly enunciated. eee 
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note not lower than G nor higher than 
C for the trebles. Every effort should 
be made to secure a good start, so that 
it shall open with a burst of sound, and 
the first words, “O come,” be taken up as 
by one voice. The gloria at the 
end should be boldly sung, the singers 
taking care not to “gabble” the words. 
Very often we hear “Glory Beathe 
Father,” “As ’Twas the B’ginning,” 
etc. I fear too often the gloria is looked 
upon as just a little something tacked on, 
and to be sung as a matter of form. 

The Te Deum should begin in grand 
style. What can be finer words for song 
than the opening of this: “We Praise 
Thee, O God!” If the choir would sing 
from their hearts, how anxious they 
would be to join in the first words, and 
then we should hear more frequently the 
hearty praise-giving which this demands. 
At verse 5 the tone should be subdued, 
the words “Holy, Holy, Holy,” calling 
for very reverential expression. . + - 
At the verse, “When Thou Tookest Upon 
Thee to Deliver Man,” a change of chant 
is desirable to emphasize the difference 
in the character of the words. This part 
of the Te Deum should be sung softly 
and supplicatingly, till the verse “day 
by day,” when the chant should be 
changed to the one first used. The verse 
beginning “Vouchsafe, O Lord,” and the 
two following, should mot be sung 
loudly, but increased power might be 
used on the words, “O Lord, in Thee 
Have I Trusted,” and then music should 
Brow gradually softer and slower to the 
end. 

The jubilate, being also of a joyous 
character, should have a vigorous open” 
Ing. Verse 4, “For the Lord is Gracious, 
might be taken rather softly, which would 
give a little variety and make the gloria 
stand out with good effect. A bright 
Major chant should be used, either single 
or double. 

The Magnificat—A chant of a smooth 
character best suits this canticle, one 1 
Which the intervals in the treble are not 
very wide. If the last half of verse 4 


“And Holy is His Name,” be sung very 
softly, it has an expressive effect. 
Verses 6 and 7 suggest considerable 
vigor, and the last two verses might be 
a little softer. The gloria must stand 
out well. 

The Nunc Dimittis should be most sub- 
dued and smoothly and fervently sung 
to some chant of a plaintive character, 
either major or minor; a well-known 
single chant of Felton’s suits it admirably. 
At the fourth verse a good crescendo 
to the end is very effective. Do not 
commence this canticle as though it were 
a triumphant song of victory. It is a 
death song. The gloria to this would 
perhaps call for a little softer singing 
than in the case of the other canticles. 

These few suggestions apply to the 
canticles most commonly used, but a little 
study of the others will make it easy 
to give an expressive rendering to all. 


In my opinion a “Conservatoire” of 
music should be an institution whose ob- 
ject it is to perpetuate (conserve) (1) 
the cultivation of music in all its 
branches; (2) the knowledge which is 
the foundation of music; (3) the master 
works which music has produced.— 


Berlioz. 
————— 

I now feel more vividly than ever what 
a heavenly calling art is, and for this, 
also, I have to thank my parents. Just 
when all else which ought to interest the 
mind appears so repugnant and empty 
the smallest real service to art lays hold 
of your inmost thoughts, leading you so 
far away from town and country, and 
from earth itself, that it is, indeed, a 
blessing sent by God.—Mendelssohn. 
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ABOUT PRACTICE. 


“How much shall I practice?” is a 
question which is continually being 
asked of the teacher and_ violinist. 
With a moment's reflection it must be 
apparent to every one that it is im- 
possible to lay down a hard and fast 
tule which will cover all cases, since 
so much depends upon the individual 
and vpen how far he wishes to go on 
the road towards a complete mastery 
of the instrument, It is very evident 
that a pupil who kas all his time at 
his disposal for music study, and who 
expects to male a profession of vio- 
lin playing, would naturally be ex- 
pected to practice much more than a 
schocl boy, or youth attending col- 
lege, and studyirg violin playing in an 
amateur way. 

Mvch also depends on the bodily 
health and strength of the pupil, and 
much cn his temperament. Viclin 
playing, if done with the player’s full 
energy and strength, and with intense 
mental concentration, is one of the 
most exhausting pursuits in which a 
human being can engage, and pupils 
with an intense nervous temperament 
cannot safely indulge in such practice 
for many hours in a day. Other pu- 
pils of a sluggish, phlegmatic tempera- 
ment can do an unlimited amount of 
practice, seemingly without bad ef- 
fects. 

Louis Spohr, one of the world’s 
greatest violinists and teachers, who 
produced more than one hundred 
pupils-of high rank in his lifetime, says 
on the subject: “The violin is a most 
difficult instrument, and is, in fact, 
only calevlated for those who have a 
great inclination for music, and who, 
from advantageous circumstances, are 
able to study the art thorovghly. For 
the amaterr (if he likewise possess 
the reqvisite talent) it is necessary 
that he set apart for practice at least 
two hours every day. With such ap- 
plication, if be do not attain to tre 
greatest proficiency, he may neverthe- 
less make such progress as to afford 
himself, as well as others, great en- 
joyment in music, in quartet playing, 
in accompanying the pianoforte and 
in the orchestra.” 

Spohr did not state how many hours 
a day he thovg't a student studying 
for the profession should practice, but 
there is little doubt that he required 
much longer heurs in the way cf prac- 


tice from his professicnal pvpils. The 
Germens Inve thorovghness above 
everything in the world, and I have 


known many young men in the Ger- 
man schocls cf music to put in from 
five to eight hovrs a day on the vio- 


lin; as a matter of course, some of 
them break down under the severe 
strain. 


Much depends on the talent of the 
pupil as to how many hours daily he 


should practice. A real genius, who 
possesses the gift of absolute pitch 
and fine musical instinct. will learn 


more in an heur than a pupil of lim- 
ited talent in four. The pupil of great 
talent practices with much less nerv- 


ous scrain also, because it is easy for 
him. 

I have talked personally with Sara- 
sate, the late eminent Spanish virtu- 
and with Mischa Elman, the 
young Russian violinist on the sub- 
ject. Beth assured me that they did 
very little practicing after their stu- 
dent days were past, except wi.en pre- 
paring their repertoire for a tceur, or 
when studying new compositions. 
While en tcur they did almost no pr c- 
ticing outside of what they got in 
actually playing before their audi- 
ences. During his student days Mischa 
Elman states that he never practiced 
any stated length of time, but thought 
that probably it might have averaged 
two hours daily. Sarasate invariably 
made fun of violinists who practiced 
long hours. 

Paganini is said to have had ex- 
traordinary fits of energy in practic- 
ing in his youth, at the time when he 
was recenstructing the entire art of 
violin playing, and inventing feats of 
technic and violin effects unknown up 
to that time. Some of his biographers 
state that for weeks at a time he would 
spend his entire waking hours, twelve 
or fifteen hours a day, practicing with 
feverish energy and develeping his 
technic, so intensely interested was he 
in his epoch-making work. It is also 
claimed that this practice greatly in- 
jured his health and nervous system, 
and brought on the chronic disorders 
which termented him throughout his 
entire later career. During his later 
life. and when traveling over Europe 


oso, 


giving concerts. Fe is said to have 
practiced very little. 
Fritz Kreisler, a noted contempo- 


rary virtuoso, in a recent article in the 
Musical Courier, said of practice: ‘TL ho'd 
the theory that if one practices well 
in yovth the fingers should retain their 
svppleness in later yerrs, and that the 
idea cf being compelled to practice 
several horrs a dey is the result of 
self-hypnotism. which really dees cre- 
ate the necessity. | have hvpnotized 
myself into the belief that I do not 
need it, ard therefore T do not.” 

Tt would be somewhat dangerous, 
however, for the average prpil cr vio- 
linist to jump to the conclusion that 
because thece eminent artists got aleng 
with very little practice, they can safely 
adopt tte same corrse. None of these 
grest men left off strenuous practice 
rrtil their profession was thoreve'ly 
from a techrical standncint. 


learned 


wonderful intellect and = prodigicus 
emery. and an honr’s practice w 
the intense concentration they covld 


bring to bear on the subiect was worth 
an ertire day’s work of the ordinary 
violirist. Then these men get much 
practice at rehearsals and in the actual 
work of their cencerts. All such gen- 
iuses are also able to do much mental 
practice. and so wrapt up are they in 
the musical life that the great compo- 
sitions they plav are constantly sing- 
ine in their brains during almost all of 
their waking hours 


From my own experience in teach- 
ing here in America I have found that 
public school pupils, and students in 
colleges, etc., are rarely able to get in 
more than an hour, or an hour and a 
half of daily practice on the violin, 
with, say, two hours or more on holi- 
days and during vacations. Violin 
pupils studying for the profession, 
with all their time to devote to music 
study, if possessed of good health, can 
safely do three or four, if the practic- 
irg is scattered throughout the day in 
periods of one hour each. Students of 
exceptionally rugged constitution and 
phlegmatic temperament often do 
more, but from my observation, if any 
student fails to master violin playing 
with three or four hours’ practice, it 
is a pretty sure sign that he has not 
the requisite talent. Occasiona'ly one 
may meet students of an intensely 
nervous temperament who cannot do 
more than two hours daily. 

It must be remembered in addition 
that all violin students studying the 
art seriously should study the piano as 
well, in addition to harmony, compo- 
sition, theory, counterpoint, ete, The 
student who understands these 
branckes thoroughly will invariably 
pregress twice as fast with the same 
amount of practice as the pupil who 
does nat. 


A TRUE PATRON. 


One of the reasons why the misical 
art is so higly developed in Europe is 
because of the great interest taken in 
developing talent by almost every one, 
and especially the nobility and the 
wealthy classes. Let a talented child, 
er young musical artist, appear in any 
European city and the greatest interest 
is immediately manifested by the resi- 
dent nobility, by wealthy music patrons 
or even the city authorities. If poor, 
the young artist is often taken in 
hand by these music lovers, and means 
are furnished for his education, The 
death of one of these noble patrons of 
music in the person of Lady Palmer, 
of a well-known English baronet, 
is just reported from London, and will 
cause regret to violinists all over the 
world. 

Lady Palmer was a true. friend to 
young musicians and espec ally violin- 
sts. The great pleasure of her life 
seems to have been the discovery of 
talented young violinists and further- 
ing their interests. Lady Palmer pre- 
sented both Jan Kubelik and 


if Francis 
Macmillen, the young American 


ae 3 : . ede vio- 
linist, with Stradivarins viclins, The 
two violins cost $7,000 each, and are 
now used in their concerts by ‘ine 


young artists. Bevides the gift of th 
violins, adv Palmer arranged i 
at her splendid mansion in Len 
beth artists, where they had 
trnity to meet personally 
netable pecple in Lorden, 
an immense advantace to 
furthering their artistic 
also did evervthing in her power 

make their public concerts in pee is 
the fashion. and to aid then ; Ondon 
way. She interested herself = hee 
of other young musici y Benes 


recitals 
den for 
an oppor- 
the most 
which was 

then in 
Careers. She 


3 * ans and yin; 
ists in all sorts of ways, and ee: lin. 
music y ld owes her a gies entire 
for discovering and bripe at debt 


front many splendid ae” to the 


Tf the wealthier classes go 
covntry had more of the spir 
Palmer in taking young artists 
hand and interesting thetisel by the 
their development many a cone ue 

: & gen- 


ius, whose talents are now i 
would be saved. to art va 


f Out oma 


rit of Lady 


CREMONA VIOLINS. 


A RECENT cablegram from Berlin says: 

“Berlin, August 14—A few days ago 
Robert Beyer, the noted collector of 
curios, displayed in his window two 
violins, which were made by Antoni 
Stradivarius toward the close of his 
life. 
Mies ay Made in the year 1719, and 
hea in 1724. He placcd a price of 

5, apiece on them, and both were 


§ 
a by agents of the Kaiser within 
2 urs of the time t} 

+ th hey were first 
placed on exhibit’on, : 
: In connection with this 
eee that : Stradivarius constructed 
a. core) violins during his lfetime, 
a ee ies oe 550 are now in 
exist €, show-ng that over half of the 
srainetity have been destroyed.” 
einen stroyed, 

7 fees of $25,009 was actully paid 
bs heated for evch of these violins 
a § ie i : 

t marks Price for Stradi- 
var: violins sibl 
ook violins. However, it is possible 

a ne pr.ce was 25.009 marks, which 


would be a litt] 
a @ ov 5. fi a 
can money, er $5,000 in Ameri- 


The dispatch 
showing the e 


sale it is 


record 


| Is chiefly interesting, as 
for Cremona eaten : At ir 
importz aifec'ss ee the reall: 
in peer in old instruments, bei 
bids in the aed Europe. have standing 
nasser market for Stradivarius vio- 
» and the owner of ore, which is un- 


doubtedly gy, i 
Y genuine, can afl & 
at any time. sel it for cash 


There have b 


éaten een pretty well authenti- 


ae jnstances of Stradivarius violins 
He § sold for $10,000 to $15,900. It is 
ae said that the “King, Joseph” Guarner- 
ae said to be the finest cxample of 
muarnerius’ work in existevce, was sold 
for $12,000 to the late Henry Havem cs : 
President of the Sugar Trust eye 
The best Cremona violing Jy 

aS curios, aside from tl 1 
sical _instruments, and th aye 8 mus 
steadily enhancing in relia have been 
years. The number a He fur TaNy, 
steadily sriniag fete i the market is 
Wear, loss, theft, ete a Secident 
reason to suppose that he. qe 
not tend to increase in ie fe 
s the future, They 


are Ike the w 
Se ork of 
Painting, sculpture. ee old in asters in 


tated, but no ‘hey con be imi 
A it renredic. 1 be imi- 
Gallery in eae “duced. Th the Royal 


on T ; . 
Raphael—ana one of ee 4 painting by 
he lesser painti 
; aintings 


at thatiwhie 
hich had 
Britis . Ad been puch: i 
eet ar ae ernment for Soe ae 
> greter Works by ae pee 

e sam 


Master, sue 

» Such 

the Vatican. ¢ arsfguration” in 
he pure! ased for 


Millions 
Ghenigaa, as ation 4 
Ona violins ; No In regar 
— Violins js very gird to 
asmuch as they Y mvch the same, 


et . Y are 
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All the 
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.> "ave a value 
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Yes the reh hues of 
fu’ than the 
ce Rephael or a 
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TS 
their high fro are mrte, QO ving to 
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or the 43 N™ Werlt'jest ama- 
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THE TARIFF AND STRADA- 
VARIUS VIOLINS. 


Tue business interests of the coun- 
try are delighted that the tariff agony 
has finally been settled, and that 
business can now go ahead. Violinists 
are disappointed that the duty was left 
at 45 per cent. on musical instruments, 
strings, ete. It is, no doubt a laudable 


idea to encourage American violin 
makers, who are turning out some 


grand instruments, but why such a 
large duty should be imposed on an- 
cient Cremona viglins, of which there 
1s only a liri‘ed and constantly decreas- 
ing number in the world, is a mystery. 
The duty on Cremonas should have 
been entirely removed, so that Ameri- 
can violinists would have a chance to 
buy these instruments at the same 
Prices they bring in Europe, which is 
high enovgh as it is. The duty on 
Italian violin strings is also entirely 
too high. These strings are the best 
in the werld, and many violinists will 
Use no cther no matter what they cost. 
Violirists and violin students are never 
©verburdened with this world’s goods, 
and to prevent the majority of them 
from the lusury of using genuine Ital- 
lan violin strirgs by a 45 per cent. duty 
IS certainly a mistake. Brought in free 
of dvty the finest Neapolitan violin 
Strings could be sold at 15 or 20 cents 
each, retail, 


A COMPREHENSIVE COURSE. 


Ir a growing child is to develop as it 
Should, both in bodily and mental vizor, 
So that it may attain perfect monhood or 
Womanhood, ‘ts food must cortain all the 
clemerts neeeseary for perfect growth. 
A varied diet has been found best; this 
food contains one element, thet food 
another ard so on, the various articles of 
food suprlying all the elements neces: 
Sary for the up-building of the body and 
the brain, ; 

Tt is the same in the development of 
4 Violirist; the course studied should 
contain all the elements for corplte d°- 
Yelopment. For the violin the course 
Should embrace: 

First—Se-les and arpegei 

Second—Finger exercises and purely 
technical let-band work. 
hird—Bowing exercises / 
technic nf the right arm and wrist. 
“‘ourth—Ftudes of all kinds for te de- 


to develop 


the 


¥elonment of general technic, style, 6% 
Pression, etc., ete, . 
F’fth—pieces of all kinds, from mple 


pulcdies to concertos, as the puril is 
ey for them, and embracire all the 
6st works in the literature of the v ere 
van S00 es the puril is for, enough oe, 
wed to trke them, these five clemen 
Shotld be present at all times in his © ly 
Braet Ce. Pesides these there should be 
Wichestra and quartet practice, enisemb'< 
vork Of a'l Kirds. and frequent pracne® 
With the piano, and he should constontlsy 
attend corcerts and hear as much music 
aS Nossible, 


tch a course wi'l give the violi “ist 


broad ade 
Hig 1. thorereh foundation, and @ apt 
gan for arvikirg he m bec lled upon 
° do in his career as violinist. 
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eek utr fenmented 20 read the 
peace in the Sertember issue entitled, 
Tandilert Laljel-” which te’ls hw 
r the 


aie impnseihe jt 1s to determine 
Alta ah, é 
Me of a violin by its lahel. 


This ay account 


Of the é cle wa pil lich oon ager 
Lived giv . Fae Re ef indi tat 
GE es: S'vine the inscriptions on the ta" 
1 Violins, ard asking wo to vw! then 
fittn that data. The interest i a 
Dublich Appeared so wide pread that be 
woul ed this article, knowin that ae 
Md be useful information for nearly 


all 
st readers, 
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THE 


STUDENT ORCHESTRAS. 


Tue violin student who lives in a’ 


town which possesses a good student 
orchestra, to which he has access, is 
able to make double S 


the progress 
which he vould be able to achieve 
without such an opportunity. Interest 
in orchestral work in the United States 
is proceeding by leaps and bounds, and 
the demand for orchestral violinists is 
constantly increasing, owing to the 
formation of symphony orchestras in 
many cities, to the building of opera 
houses for grand opera, and to the 
demand for orchestra viclinists to play 
in the hundreds of theatres being beilt 
every year in our capidly growing 
country. : 
Most ef the conservatories and music 
schools in our larger cities Lave their 
own student orchestras, many of them 
of a most pretentious character. Not 
only is this the case in the Eastern 
cities, but also in tke Middle and Far 
West and on the Pacific coast. Take 
the work done by the student orches- 
tra of the College of Music in one of 
the most musical cities in the Middle 
West, for instance. This orchestra 
was founded for the purpose of giving 
the students of the college an oppor- 
tunity for orchestral training, and ae 
furnish orchestral accompaniment foe 
vocal work, choruses, concertos, etc. 
The college is an endowed institu- 
and not conducted for profit. A 
and liberal policy 1s prreved, 
dents of orchestral in- 
struments are admitted, althorgh ty 
may not at the moment be taking pr 
rate lessons at the college. meee. 
The orchestra meets twice a ee 
and the rehearsals last over erate 
There are three diester, eal 
arge a portion oO ay 9, A 
a a eminent musician, with 
a ride European and American repu- 
pees A large number of violini 


tion, 
broad 
and earnest stu 


ation. olny 
well as students of the doub e be 

veel viola, and wind instruments, 
Cee of the orchestra prac- 


take advantage O° ) 
tice, which is entirely free. bd 
At regular intervals concerts a ¢ 
y “the Music Hall, seating 3.500 
On the public occasions 
hestra is avgmented by 4 td 
ot eatessio savers, who play instru- 
ssional players, WN0 I 
rofessional ple d : p 
one not represented in the ps 
Boe “50 as to fill the orchestra to he 
dy, SO 4- i a P ae 
if nie of fifty performers, with a aly 
palariced symphony orchestra 1s 
mentation. 
During the 
tant works have 


given in 
people. 


Q impor- 

past year many imp 
: been studied, including 
t Movement from Schubert s 
st } : 0 Sch t's 
1 Symphony ™ B Miner; 
Dp, Bach: Overture, Ruy 
; and Finale, 


tre 
Unfinished 
Overture 11 


B Mendelssohn; et Perinat 
1 ee SeMpPHONnyy: LAGE, BO A a 
G vee ae Symphony | by Gold- 
ee : he Dream Pantomime music 
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other “«Amico Iritz, by 2 


he stvdent 


grand opera, 
orchestral 


was also pr 
furnishing 
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for violin. prano 
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na Al or which the 
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as we as 
gs, etc. Per ch 
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ETUDE 


Answers to Violin 


Queries 


M. C. C.—In the particular composi- 
tion you refer to, Ovide Musin’s 
Mazurka de Cencert, the notes marked 
with a cross (+) are intended to be 
played with a light stroke of the bow, 
and those marked (O) with the left- 
hand pizzicato, As a rule composers 
of violin music mark notes to be 
played left-hand pizzicato with a cross 
(X) and notes to be played harmonic 
with (O) above them. 


Mrs. W. D—There sre millions of 
violins in existence, all duly ticketed 
with the Stradivarius label inside. It 
is impossikle for anyone to give an 
estimate of the value of your violin 
without seeing it. You had best sub- 
mit it to an expert. 


K. H—The most difficult of the 
pieces you name would rank about in 
the fourth grade, in a classification of 
six grades in which the sixth grade 
includes some of the most difficult 
compositions written for the viclin. If 
the puril can play the compositions 
you name, with really good technic 
and expression, he 1s entitled to be 
considered as fairly advanced. 


F. E—The “Memoirs of Ole Bull,” 
by Mrs. Sara C. Bull, spoken of in the 
recent article on Ole ,Bull, in Tue 
Erupe, together with the other works 
you mention, can be obtained from 
Theo. Presser, publisher of Tue 
ETUDE. 


H. B—In regard to your query as 
to the value of your violin, which you 
think is a genuine Stradivarius, we 
have received a communication from 
Victor S. Fletcher, of 23 Union Square, 
New York City, stating that if, you 
have an authentic Stradivarius, dated 
1724, which is genuine, he will pay 
$5,000.00, and pos-ibly mere, for such 
an instrument, all depending upon the 
tone, varnish and condition. 


A. E. O’C.—The label in your violin 
means that it is a copy of an Antonius 
Stradivar of 1736, made by a violin 
maker named Aug. GI As it is only 
a copy it cannot po any great value. 
However, if it is a faithful copy and 
artistically made it may be a good instru- 
ment. It is imnossible to give a in- 
telligent opinion on a_ violin without 
seeing it. 


J. HW. S—If your pupil has not already 
had the thirty-six studies of Kayser, Op. 
20, and the “Special” and “Brilliant” 
stud’es cf Maz Op. 36, she would, no 
doubt, derive much good from their study. 
Kreutzer should be studied thoroughly 
when she is ready for it, following which 
the Fiorillo studies should be used. 


You should no more play without 
phrasing than speak without inflection 
and grammatical pauses.—Charles Lan- 
don. 


CORDE DE LUXE 


The Best 
Hot Weather 0 LI N E 
Sill 


USED BY LEADING ARTISTS 
$1.50 per Dozen 


15¢ Each 


Catalog of fine violins sent free 


MUSICIANS' SUPPLY CO. 


60 Lagrange Street . Boston, Mass, 


|New Violin Music | 


Cantiléne in F. 


teary Totnertt. 


A Song of Fancy ....- +40 
Moto Perpetuo (Fivale)....50 
Summer Twilight(Nocturne 50 
GLUCK, C. VON 

Cantabile (arrange! by F. Rehfeld).......... 50 
SOUZA, DAVID DE 

Op. 17." Doux Sommei’. (lerceuse).. 


WOLF, C. A. HERMANN 
Op. 5°, No Rarcarolle 
Op. Reverie d'amou 


FOR VIOLONCELLO AND PIANO 


Edward MacDowell 
Woouvland Sketches 
Arranged by : 
PROFESSOR JULIUS KLENGEL 
To a Wild Rose....50 To a Water Lily ....50 
At an Old Trysting A Deserted Farm ..50 
Place ......- 50 Told at Sunset...-..60 


‘Thematic eatalogue cf rew violia muste free upon application 
SELECTIONS FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS A SPECIALTY 


ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT 
BOSTON LEIPZIG NEW YORK 
120 Boylston St. 11 West 36th St. 


Special Values 
in Old Violins 


The Lyon & Kealy collection now 
offers some rare 9ld gems at ex 
ceedingly low prices. Through this 
collection have passed the finest 
violins ever sold in America. Tho: 
fied patrons. You are invited to 
Discount ular. We will send with it a copy 
of our beautiful catalog of Old Violins—free. Prices 
from $50 to $10,900. Easy payment 


Lyon & Healy, 87 Adams Street, Chicago 


eat 


NEW CREMONA 
VIOLINS 
(Stefert & Grossmann) 
fustruments have 
ion throughout Europe 
and struck a fatal blow at old violin beliefs, 
LET US TELL YOU HOW 
G. L. MUIR & SONS 
Gloucester, : . Mass. 
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H. Bauer Music Co., 135 Eaot 34th St., New York 
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4 C, A. BROWNE 


THE STORY OF THE PIANO- 
FORTE. 


BY C. A. BROWNE, 


In speaking of this, the chosen instru- 
. Ment of intimate home life, a promi- 
nent writer upon musical matters gives 
its “family tree” in a single, terse para- 
graph. “Before the pianoforte,” he 
assures us, “came the harpsichord; and 
before the harpsichord came the spinet; 
before the spinet came the virginal, 
and before the virginal came the clavi- 
chord and monochord; before these, the 
clavicytherium; before that, the citole; 
before that, the dulcimer and psaltery, 
and before them all, the Egyptian, Gre- 
cian and Roman harps and lyres in- 
numerable.” 

The fact of the matter is that the 
fundamental principles of the piano- 
forte are almost as old as music itself. 
They are: 

1. A stretched string—as a medium 
of tone production. 

2. A keyboard—as an 
manipulating the strings. 

3. A blow—as the means of exciting 
the strings to vibratory action. 

Or, expressed a little differently, 
these three underlying ideas become 
Percussion (hammer), vibration on 
sonorous box (sounding board) and 
finger touch through mechanical action 
(keyboard). 

In most of the instruments which 
Preceded the pianoforte the keys did 
not act on hammers striking the 
strings, but on jacks, with quills or 
other contrivances, which twanged the 
strings. 

In a grand or in a square piano the 
instrument itself is laid down hori- 
zontally, whereas in an upright piano 
the instrument stands on end. 

The remarkable improvement in the 
modern pianos over the old ones is 
due to the immense advance which has 
taken place in the drawing of music 
wite; for it is to the successful experi- 
metiters in cast-steel wire that the 
modérn concert pianist owes his 
mighty, crashing chords. Stringed in- 
struments with keyboard and wire- 
drawing seem to have appeared about 
the same time in Europe—somewhere 
around the middle of the fourteenth 
century. The earliest wire-drawing 
mill is alleged to have been erected 
then, at Nuremberg. And only by 
patient, careful advancement in the art 
of making this music wire did the pres- 
ent pianoforte become possible, for the 
tension on’ its strings varies from 12 
tons to nearly 20. A famous maker 
constructs his concert grands to bear 
a strain of 60,000 pounds—nearly 27 
tons. And the explanatian of the sys- 
tem mentions a possible pull on the 
strings of 75,000 pounds, with reference 
to what the metal frame would bear. 
In some concert grands made within 
recent years by an English manufac- 
turer a tension of nearly 30 tons has 
been attained, 

Up until the year 1820 pianofortes, 
like spinets harpsichords and clavi- 
chords, were entirely constructed of 
wood, and consequently weak at the 
upper or treble end. Father Bach com- 


for 


agency 


plained of this defect in his day. But 
gradually the metal framing now in 
use was devised. It is this alone which 
preserves the instrument from being 
destroyed by the tremendous strain put 
upon it. : 

English grand pianos have the 
curved sides of solid wood, bent by 
steam, and afterwards veneered. But 
an American maker builds his grand 
pianos of layers of continuous maple 
and oak—like a jellycake—but of only 
veneer thickness, Sometimes as many 
as twenty layers are glued together, 
bent into the required shape in metal 
presses, and then veneered. To con- 


from running into each other and blur- 
ring the tone. 

The damper pedal, which we miscall 
the loud pedal, was invented about 
1780, and might better be called the un- 
damper pedal. For by raising the 
dampers throughout it leaves the in- 
strument undamped and prolongs the 
tene, even after the fingers have re- 
leased the keys; and that is why great 
judgment is required for its Proper use, 

The soft pedal brings the little ham- 
mers nearer to the strings. This short- 
ens the stroke and produces a softer 
tone. 

The standard of internation 
is A (second space, treble clef), with 435 
vibrations in a second. This js of 
course, the same note from which’ the 
violin student “tunes up.” 
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ITS ANCESTORS. 


lt hardly seems Possible that the 
pianoforte has not always been one of 
the most familiar objects of domestic 
life since the world began. But the 
position it now occupies in our homes 
was held at one time, in other hom : 
by the lute, and at another time by the 
harpsichord or spinet, and slavithionr 
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A GERMAN CLAVICHORD, 


struct a good instrument requires about 
six months. The softly padded ham- 
mers of felt ofttimes come from Paris 
and are very expensive, like all the rest 
of the mechanism. 


THE KEYBOARD. 


As early as the eleventh century the 
keyboard was applied to the organ, 
which is a wind instrument, the wind 
being supplied by the bellows. The 
pictures of these early organs look very 
odd to us now because the keyboards 
were placed so high above the seat of 
the player that the elbows were con- 
siderably lower than the hands. No 
wonder that the thumb and little finger 
were seldom used in playing. 

The application of the keyboard to 
stringed instruments came as a later 
development in connection with the 
monochord. The hurdy-gurdy is an 
anvient instrument which represents 
the attempt of some long-forgotten 
enthusiast to adopt a row of keys to 
the zither 

The damper is a piece of cloth which 
descends upon the strings after they 
have been struck, in order to check the 
vibrations and to prevent the sounds 
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clavichord). Imagine the young girl's 
disappo:ntment when part of her father's 
letter read this way: “I reply,” he wrote, 
“because of thy tender years thou canst 
not know of thyself—that playing is an 
art suited only for vain and. frivolous 
women; whereas, I would that  thow 
shoulds’t be the most chaste and modest 
maiden alive.” 
After considerable more gentle re- 
Proof in this Strain, he concludes by say- 
mg, “Therefore, content thyself with the 
pursuit of the sciences, and the practice 
of needlework.” Poor Elena! She made 
the mistake of living. four hundred years 
too soon! Had she only waited until 
1929—she might have played the piano 
from morning till night, and need never 
have bothered her head about knowing 
one end of a needle from the other. 


THE CLAVICHORD. 
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avichord comes from the 
wo Latin words clavis, a 
da, a string. In the clavi- 
gic a series of wires were stretched 
nvontally in an oblong box (which was 
‘ie ea with a sounding board and a 
- board. Tt looked somewhat like our 
quare pianos, and Originally it was port- 
able. But later on it was made to stand 
upon its own legs, so to speak. In play- 
ing on the clavichord, the wires were 
Pressed or rubbed by means of small 
brass wedges, called tangents, connected 
with the keys, and a very delicate tone 
Was obtained. Particular mention js 
made of the “sweet, gentle and decidedly 
Pretty sound which it gave forth.” Five 
hundred years ago it was the joy of 
musicians; and, with little variation. it 
held its own, right down to the end of 
the eighteenth century, a hundred years 
back. An old German writer speaks of 
it as “the comfort of the sufferer, and 
the sympathizing frieng of cheerfulness a 
The great Sebastian Bach preferred it 
to all other stringed instrument f that 
kind, although his work for tl A : si- 
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puzcles, which will run through three successive months. Hach picture suggests the 
has been properly answered. Do not, for instance, send in the replies for one month 
No separate replies will be considered. Vo the first Erupp reader 
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This new work, by 
James Francis 
Cooke, the editor 
of Tur Erupe, has 
pe Prepared to meet a known de- 
™and which no other musical historical 
Work can fill, In order that teachers 
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volume will be 25 cents so that each 
piece will cost 1 cent. This is the 
cheapest form in which music can be 
had. If you wish the book send this 
month, as it is the last month that the 
book can be purchased. 


“Dollars in Music, 
or Advertising for 
the Music Teacher.” 


The question of 
making music 
pay and pay well 
is one which 
every teacher is obliged to consider. 
Very few are in the position of Franz 
Liszt, who was enabled to give lessons 
without charge because he had made 
vast sums of money as a_ virtuoso. 
There is no shame in receiving money 
for professional services, as some ultra- 
fastidious people imagine. It is a busi- 
ness matter, and because business 
enters into the problem in no way 
lowers the professional standard of the 
musician. Mr. Bender has written a 
book designed to tell the musician how 
to get the most for services through 
the medium of advertising. T:achers 
all know that it is not always the ablest 
teachers who get the largest returns, 
but those who conduct their business 
affairs with the same basis of system 
and common sense that the business 
man is obliged to employ to secure the 
proper income from his business. Very 
few music teachers have any acquaint- 
ance whatever with business methods, 
owing to the fact that their work has 
been almost exclusively professional. 
No wonder so many of them fail. Mr. 
Bender’s book contains several practi- 
cal ideas that the teacher will find of 
immense help in procuring new busi- 
ness and “securing” the old business. 
The book will be well worth the peru: 
of the teacher who means to be suc- 
cessful, and since the advance price is 
but 50 cents the expense of securing a 
copy by ordering prior to publication 
is very slight. 


The Morning Star, We have now in 
Christmas Cantata. preparation, to be 
By John S. Camp. speedily ied, a 


new Christmas 
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“THE DESCENT FROM THE CROSS 


use. It is the work of a successful Amer- 
ican composer and organist. It is an 
interesting and beautifully written work 
of moderate difficulty and may be per- 
formed either by a quartet or chorus 
choir. There is effective solo work for 
soprano, alto, tenor and bass, and some 
smooth and cleverly constructed four- 
part writing. One of the old German 
Christmas Chorales is effectively in- 
troduced, adding and preserving an ar- 
tistic unity of the entire work. This 
cantata might be sung at a regular or 
special service. The time of perform- 
ance is about thirty minutes. All or- 
ganists and choir directors, who are 
contemplating the production of any 
special work during the coming Christmas 
season, should not fail to order a copy 
of this cantata and give it careful con- 
sideration. The cantata will be out in 
plenty of time for rehearsal. The work 
is now entirely engraved and it will 
shortly go to press. 

The special introductory price dur- 
ing the current month will be 30 cents, 
postpaid, if cash accompanies the order. 
If charged, postage will be additional. 


Student’s Manual This work is pre- 
of Sight Singing. pared for the pur- 
By Geo. Whelpton. pose of teaching 
sight reading, and 
is adapted for the use of seminaries and 
choral practice. It was published by 
the author some years ago in a small 
edition. The work has now been re- 
modeled and enlarged and has come 
into our possession. Some of the spe- 
cial features of the book are the way it 
presents the rudiments of music and 
the completeness of the elementary 
course, the excellent variety and su- 
perior character of the selections and 
the choice collection of part songs and 
glees. Many of these have never be- 
interested in choral music will find this 
a very valuable book. It stands mid- 
fore been published. Those who are 
way between the old-fashioned singing 
book and a book on voice culture. 
The advance price for this will be 20 
cents, postpaid, if cash accompanies the 
order. 
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Melodious Velocity 


_ This popular 
Studies. By Sartcrio. 


composer has 
written for us, 
at our special invitation, a set of easy 
melodic piano studies, which will be 
Presented to the public in a very short 
time. Mr. Sartorio has become the best 
writer of easy salon music that we have 
at the present day. He possesses all 
the good qualities of Behr, Lange and 
Lichner, He is very fluent and pleas- 
ing. Teachers will find these studies 
very useful for pupils having finished a 
year’s study, or just soon after they 
emerge from the instruction book. 

These studies will most likely be 
withdrawn from the special offer next 
month, as they are all in type and on 
the press. In the meantime our special 
offer is only 25 cents, postpaid, if cash 
is sent with the letter. If our regular 
customers desire this work charged, 
postage will be additional. 


Batchellor and Landon 
Kindergarten Method. 


We have to 
ask your pa- 
‘tience again 
on this work. The teachers’ book is 
going through the final correction, and 
the musical selections, which it was de- 
cided to include at the last moment, are 
being engraved. These rote songs at 
the end of the book will be found very 
useful. Quite a few selections for 
every purpose in kindergarten work 
will be found represented. The snecial 
advance price of $1.00 for the entire set 
is still open. We will make no promises, 
but we are striving to the utmost to 
get this work to the advance subscrib- 
ers at the very earliest possible 
moment. 


25 Thoughts. This work is very 
School Songs by nearly ready, but the 
L. A. Bugbee. special offer will be 
continued during the 
current month. It consists of a set of 
original songs suitable for home, school 
or kindergarten use, written by a 
highly successful teacher and writer, 
who has had special experience with 
young pupils. The vocal part is very 
tuneful, of limited compass, suited to 
the child voice, and the piano part is 
simple but effective. 
The special introductory price is 20 
cents, postpaid, if cash accompanies the 
order. 


Nature Studies: The larger por- 
Children’s Songs. tion of this new 
By Frank L. Bristow. collection of 

children’s songs 
consists of a cycle of ten numbers, 
named according to the months of the 
year, beginning with June. Mr. Bris- 
tow is one of the most successful writ- 
ers of school songs, action songs, etc. 
Some of his very best work has been 
put into this volume, and it will doubt- 
less prove a great success. 

The introductory price of the work 
will be 20 cents, postpaid, if cash ac- 
companies the order. If charged, post- 
age will be additional. 


Art of Finger 
Dexterity, Op. 
740. By Czerny. 


This popular educa- 
tional work will be 
ready for delivery 
some time during 
the present month. There are a great 
many editions of this work already on 
the market, but we will combine all the 
good points of previous editions. Tt 
will possibly be news to a great many 
to know that this work sells in as great 
numbers as the Velocity Studies, Op 
299. It is supposed to be taken up at 
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the time Op. 299 is finished. It is quite 
a large volume and contains six books 
of studies. Our advance price is only 
40 cents for the complete volume, de- 
livered free to your door. 


Music Teachers’ Our general adver- 
Supplies. tising often contains 

the expression that 
we supply music teachers with every- 
thing that they need promptly, economi- 
cally and satisfaction is guaranteed. The 
state of the music trade in this coun- 
try to-day means that there are very 
few houses equipped to do the above. 
To supply everything needed in the 
music teachers work promptly means 
the keeping of a stock of music almost 
unlimited in size. We can truthfully 
say that this house has one of the larg- 
est, and we are sure the best selected 
stock of both foreign and American pub- 
lications in the country. 

To be able to supply almost every- 
thing on an order upon the day of its 
receipt without ordering from another 
house, as is very usual, means the re- 
turn of an order by mail or by express 
to the consignee in so short a time that 
it is most surprising. The twenty-four- 
hour limit even covers an immense 
circle; the return of an order certainly 
on the second or third day would cover 
all the Middle West. 

Economy means the giving of the 
best discounts that it is possible, mak- 
ing the net prices of books the lowest 
possible. The retail pricing of both 
sheet music and music books at reason- 
able prices (this is quite an important 
point), the sending of the best edition 
rather than the cheapest, is sometimes 
an economy. 

Satisfaction, as we often say, is guar- 
anteed. We will correct any error at 
our own expense. We will help the 
teacher in every way in our power; ad- 
vice is free. The sending of music On 
Sale is laid out on the most liberal 
basis possible. We send on “thirty 
days” selection even those things that 
it would otherwise be entirely impos- 
sible to send on inspection at all, and 
we do give satisfactory service because 
our business is a positive proof of that 
fact. 

We are equipped to take care of the 
orders of every music teacher and every 
music school in the entire country. We 
are very glad to send supplementary 
selection or selections, if the first is 
not satisfactory, and for any special 
needs. We do not pay transportation 
on music sent on inspection—that would 
be impossible—but we do not insist 
upon any specific amount being kept. 
We think our system is better than the 


contrary. 


On Sale 
Music. 


Following the above note, 
referring, as it does, to the 
sending of On Sale music, 
we desire to supplement it in saying 
that thousands of music teachers and 
music schools take advantage of this 
original plan of ours of sending music 
On Sale. We send a selection made up 
of anything that is ordered, either of 
our own assortment or the customers, 
to be kept and used for an entire season 
from September to June, returns to be 
made following that season, and the 
complete settlement is then made, 
Regular orders for music positively or- 
dered are charged on monthly account, 
which implies monthly settlement, al- 
though special terms can be arranged. 
Our every effort is to make the teach- 
ers’ work lighter, and to furnish them 
with proper educational material in the 
most convenient form and system that 


is possible. The discount on On Sale 
music is the same as on regular orders. 


Novelties Sent We usually call this 
Monthly On Sale. system the New 

Music On Sale plan. 
During the busiest teaching months 
from November to May, we send about 
ten pieces of new instrumental or vocal 
music, or both, to all teachers who de- 
sire them. They are sent as Part of the 
above On Sale plan, same discounts. 
same terms, simply added to the On 
Sale account and a complete settlement 
made at the end of the year, Don’t 
hesitate to try a few months of these 
novelties. They can be stopped by the 
sending of a postal card at any month 
We also send four times a year octavo 
novelties. Write us for further infor- 
mation on this subject. 


Regarding Although music that is sent 
On Sale On Sale is not to be Fee 
Music. turned if it has been used or 
worn, it is readily under:tood 
that On Sale music once returned igs 
absolutely fresh. pay 
In your season’s On Sale Packare 
may find some such selections, We ee 
that this be overlooked, as the liber 
sending of music On Sale is not a eral 
profitable transaction at best; or ‘ Nety, 
regard such as selection copies “4 et 
reorder any number of copies which i 
can use and we will send fresh aopu 
Those sent with the On Sale shi 
may be returned to us later, ABMEnt 
Keep all On Sale music in 
tematic manner, and we 
you with wrappers for 
for the asking. 
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wil cheerfully yard i en 


. er, 
Mail you 2 Which we 
T 


write to us " 
for Same, request. 


Shipment by y5 
Express, 


delive 
TY © 
your 
a Ss Order 
ale se €ction 


or 


IS no 
Promptly, before oe made 


with us first mak ae : 
package at the expre uy 
town, since local foe 
Points is not oe 


agent may not j 
of the arrival of tl 
he is supposed =o 
is to qd 
ie s do 
We make shipment thr ee 
“xpress and the Unite ec 
Co., who transfer oo 
companies al] 
and Canada A 
wemada. Atl she. 
Prepaid, at prj e phioments 
cents Per pound 
sufficiently | 


regular collect rate. 


ackages 

i 3 Ses or 
Ty shipment 
Personal conside; 


portation charg 
to our customers 


1s Made a 
PatION asipac 


Flagiler’s We will continue on 


Anthem Book. special offer during the 


: current month this ex- 
cellent anthem collection, This work 
may be considered as practically new, 
since the author originally printed but 
a small edition, and it has not been 
widely disseminated. The collection is 
fne in all respects, representing the 
Product of Mr. Flagler's many years” 
Beene as an active organist and 
ts directar. The anthems are all 

as crately difficult, suited for general 
bs nd varlous Occasions, and consist- 
8 of original compositions and ar- 
rangements, 
ur special introductory price will 


be 2 ° id, i 
20 cents, postpaid, if cash accom- 
Panies the order. 


Album of 


: This is a volume which 
asiest Pieces, . ee 


should prove | more 
than welcome to teach- 
elementary work. It 
le very easiest pieces: 
© be assigned to first- 
The volume is carefully 
Mg with pieces lying en- 
and in the f treble clef for both hands, 
hand. Aq qn. "Ser positions of each 

‘A"l the pieces are melodious and 


ers engaged in 
will consist of tl 
Pleces suitable t 
Srade pupils, 
Sraded, beginn 


attractive 
pupils. eh as will ap-eal to young 
plement 2 WOTK may be used to suP- 


at ey instruction book, or the 
he Speer uty graded cours a 
ing the eae introductory price dur 
Postpaid | ent month will be 20 cents. 
2 Paid, if cash accompanies the order. 


t 
charged, Postage will be additional. 
Student’. i 
Ibum for OPular This new volume 


is now __ nearing 


completion, but it 
will be continue’ 
Month, [tj Offer _ during the ourrel! 
ection of 2 bright and pleasing sa 
Piano * Pieces for the violin aa 
containn eins from easy to median 
is entirele Much original material, te 
Place ¥ free from dry or common 
ry ec imibers, All ‘the pieces hav 
2s Senuine Musical value in additio” 
rer educational qualities. i 
are all carefully edited, 
and fingering indicated for 


Violin and Piano, 


© special 


with 
bowing the 


Violin, 


TH ae é inl 
the us Special Introductory price aun 
Post “tent month will be 25 cents i: 

Staid, if cash accompanies t'1¢ OF fll 

"rged, postage will be additio™ 

pat 

The moment ne 

F 
one of our W the 
ype on 

MAKeek <x avpears | he 
sete ur system is to take it of 
ral price list, otherwise it inter 


Onecial Advance 
&ts Withdrawn, 


Wi ef 
cr the sale of the book by all a 
say - We want to take this occas ae 
aa that, to the best of our knowl 
Offe One of our advance of public@ yer 
Ths @ ever disappointed @ ne 
~~” IS because we y make | 
Price aly cause we honestly mé tine 


Most that of paper and prin iy 
Gp has siouall confidene’ 
ig ae Ublications to buy before the 2 ns 
of tate made it is an excellent ™ tif 
he roduction of the work its? 

Work has merit. 4th 

Withdraw the special offer “ 
te on the following works! 46, 
cent Gynt Suite 1, E. Grieg, OP 4 
i Price, 75 cents. F ei 

0, ee esinner s Pipe Organ Bool ais 
Work j. Whiting. Price, $1.00 il be 
found ; Now on the market and MA 3 
Pipe oe be a complete and ge he 
teache ‘gan Instructor for the use aire’ 
Self-ing or for the pianist who 4° 

5 Struction, 
Plies es Interludes, by Dr. H. 

Thro set tice, $1.00. - Rane 
som Bae the Major Keys, by © 

* Tee, 75 cents. 

comple 

these 


this iss 


‘ait 
anal 
te and thorough expla" age 


of 
works will be found in ! 


638 of the September Erupe. We are 
always willing to send any of our pub- 
lications on inspection to those who 
desire to sce them. These works so 
ordered are returnable, and are charged 
at the regular professional price. plus 
the postage. 


This volume, now 
in course of prep- 
aration, will prove 
one of the very 
best of the entire series. Each of the 
five preceding volumes has proved a de- 
cided success. The pieces are selected 
not only from an educational stand- 
point, but on account of their musical 
interest and attractive qualities. : 

The special introductory price on this 
new volume -will be 20 cents, postpaid, 
if cash accompanies the order. If the 
book is to be charged, postage will be 
additional. 


Standard Composi- 
tions for the Piano, 
Vol. VI, Grade VI. 


In our Professional 
Price List, which we 
very gladly send to every interested 
Person, this class of publications will 
be found listed under ‘Teachers Spe- 
cialties.” This is a suitable time to 
draw schools’ arid teachers’ attention to 
the fact that we carry in stock all sorts 
of “aids” to educational work and that 
we are very glad to make to order any 
special book or blank, if desired, in @ 
quantity that is large enough to be 
worth the initial expense. . 
These teachers’ helps include blank 
Music paper of all sizes and_ kinds; 
blank music books, in different shapes 
and sizes; tablets of blank music paper 
of various sizes of pads and wideness 
of lines; teacher's class book; pupils 
lesson books; ruled chart paper; time 
cards, upon which to carry 0” the lee 
son and practice record; blank bills an 
Teceipts; gummed paper and linen tape, 


ce : i oks; 
for repairing music and music boo 


Teachers’ Helps. 


lank program forms; Erupe club bot 
tons, to interest the children; keyboar 
music 


chart, a great help to beginners; Zs 
writing pens; an erasable folding fae 
Slate, costing 25 cents, and made i 
Silicate, to be used with a lead pene 
and erased with a damp cloth, taking 
the place of blank music paper Very 
Successfully and conveniently. 


who de- 
Jay with 
ates the 
t of a 


Metronomes. Every teacher 
sires pupils to P 
Strict regard to time apprec} 
Metronome as a necessary Part O' © 
Student's equipment; the use of this ue 
Strument lightens the teacher's WOES 
and hastens the pupil’s progress ines 
Quiring correct ideas as tO the various 
tempi indicated in musical compnee 
tions. At this season we make a te 
cial feature of metronomes, and 2 
able to offer several makes at ae 
Considerably below those ae fs 
charged for reliable instruments: ai 
ing the month of October, 1909 We © 


ake, 
supply metronomes of standard ne 
each guaranteed for one year fowing 
mechanical defects, at the fore 
rates: 

American Metronome (door at $2.15 
tached), without bell...--+-""" > 
American Metronome (door @t 3.15 
tached), with bell....-++-777" a 
Imported French Metronome, 2.40 
without bell , 
Imported French 40 
PAMAOH Bel ose oy caine 2 a 
.T. L.” (highest grade 2.90 
4 Metronome, without bel - 
J.T. 1.” (highest grade) Fre 4.15 


in- 


These prices are net. 
clude the cost of transportat hace 
cash accompanies the order We deliv 
with charges nrepaid . 

This special offer expires 
30th, 


October 


Advertising Under On another page 
the Head, “Profes- of this issue you 
sional Directory.” will find the above 

class of advertis- 
ing. The space is small, only a quarter 
of an inch, but it is very plainly and at- 
tractively set up. The smallness of the 
space renders it possible to charge an 
exceedingly small price: $1.00 per issuc; 
on a yearly contract, $12.00 per year. _ 

It takes an effort to write a_ testi- 
monial, particularly an unsolicited testi- 
monial. We have received several un- 
solicited testimonials of the good that 
these small cards under the “Profes- 
sional Directory” are doing for teachers 
and schools. 

The reason for this directory was 
the large number of requests that we 
had for a teacher or a school in a spe- 
cial locality. Other worthy uses have 
also been found. We believe that the 
original purpose of this classification 
is being successfully carried out, even 
in its present limited scope. Every 
teacher and school of music in every 
locality could afford to have their name 
listed under this head. 

We take this occasion t y 
attention to the more revised form : 
our Special Notice Column. Small at 
vertisements, set in other form than the 
usual reading matter shape, will be 
found represented. — The price aor 
simple want notices is 5 cents per word, 
for all business notices 8 cents per non- 
pareil word. The amount of space that 
will be charged for can be readily com 
puted by measuring and counting ea 
words in one of the solid reading mat- 
ter notices under the same head. 


to also draw 


Editions Reprinted N otwithstanding 


eful 
i tember. the most caret 
eile estimate made in 


hat books we should re- 
e school season opens, 
hort on the 


advance of we 
i th 
print before ap ae 
i onth always finds us nt 
Seices of books. The present season 


s. 
i rush of pros- 
as opened with such a 
a. and the list is so long, that we 
an hardly do more than simply men- 
j itles. 
ion some of the tit! ’ 
Othe Czerny-Liebling Studies, as well 
as Velocity Studies, Op. 299, we me 


Ot TS ranliv’ Graded Compositions, 

the reoiaetit volumes to fake 

Mathews’ Standard Graded oe 
Cates. and all other courses or ( 

eee s, have been printed during the 

> 3 and 5, 

eee month. 


Other go-cent albums reprinted are 


i P a arlor Album, 
the folloving: Diver PWell-Known 
ee Set to Music, by Mr. Spalding; 
an Poems for Children, by Oc- 
. Hudson; Four-Hand Parlor 
ieee ‘Modern Dance Album and 

ieces, 


Jome Marches. , 
School ane loo collections there is the 
1 Drawing Room Pieces; also) 
nee Album, and our new collection 
—— alled Church 


s for low voice, ¢ 
s for lo oa 
- ee nd the Standard Graded 
anc , a 


poth for first and second year. 
pe 


ie i ro volumes. 
Pais series consists of two vol oe 
se new organ collection 9° ipe 

pee iot urposes, a 
ee Selections for all purp 
Oe sr few months ago, 


ished a 
ly published 2. 
e out of print. 
by Preston 


work on 
but entirely ou 4 
ertoire, compiled 
Orem. Price, $t BO 
A work deserving 


Organ Rep- 
Ware 


more than passing 


f Piz Com- 
ion is the Analyses of i ug 
sae g Baxter erry 
ae s, by Edward Baxter 3 
a ah This is 4 poetical descrip- 
ice, $1-50: is is iia sco 
ea number of the best knov 
2 a work suitable for 


“eons, 
-omposition ; A . 
i : private study, a work tha 
a er cent, to the enjoyment 
ye . 


of any of the pieces 


yzed 


piano 
clubs, 
will add 100 P 
yf the rendition ; 
i i ang 
that are therein ana 
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Special Notices 


RATES - Professional Want Notices five cents 
per word. Ali other notices cight cents per 
nonpureil word, cash with orders. 


POSITION — wanted. 
voice or instrument. 
ence, M Acele 
street, Philadelphia. 


FREE TO VIOLINISTS—A copy, of my 
publication “The Violin of a Master.” Send 
name and address to-day. W. T. Glendy, 
Tama, Iowa. 

A COMPETENT TEACHER WANTED 

y d town to introduce, the 
of ie = Study—Voice, 
and Choral (€ 

bringing results eve 
Reference required. Address 
quarters, ormal Institute of Music, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


THE TRINITY MUSIC STAND (3 in 1) 
—stand, case, folio. The best and only com- 
plete one in the world. Illustrated folder 


Accompanist for 
Sight reader, Refer- 
Naar, 1706 Oxford 


noforte 
works — are 


THE TAUSIG HAND EXPANDER, an 
iani with small or stif! hands. One 
dollar pos id, = Publishing Co., 853 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


SEND FOR (FREE) “How to Make 
Technic Fascinating,” “The Secret of the 


Artist” and other new ide: for teachers. 
See Shepard System Advertisement. 


“SCALES, KEY SIGNATURES, RE- 
LATED KEYS” is endorsed by leaaing 
teacher ec, net. Testimoni: mailed, 
Address e Musical Press, Box 422, Phila- 
delphia. 


ALVAH GLOVER SALMON, permanent 
address after Sept. Ist, Carnegie Hall, New 
York. Pianoforte instruction and lecture 
ssian Music), based upon personal 
udy' in Moscow and St. 
(Boston, Mas: Monda; 


EXPERIENCED PIANO TEACHER ¢e- 


sires position; graduate with medal and 
diploma. Latest Methods in Iarmony and 
Theory. Norma Bosworth, Greenup, Ill. 

WANTED. Position by lady piano 
teacher or assistant teacher in or about 
Connecticut. est references. M. A. Bolan, 


aterbury, Conn. 


27 Camp St. V 


STANLEY T. REIFF, 208 Fuller Bldg., 
Philadelphia. Correspondence — lessons in 
Harmony and Counterpoint. Mailing address, 
Narberth, Pa. 


HOW TO BE RICH, and have the best 
of everything, showing how to conquer con- 
ditions and command success. By Madame 
A. Pupin. Price, 25 cent Ad<ress Mme. 
A. Pupin, Static New York City. Please 
mentic a 


Tus EF 
OVIDE MUSII 
virtuoso, has se 


the world-renowned violin 
ed his connection with the 
ervatory of Liege, Belgium, to 
the wider field of artistie usefulness 
which is open to him in the United States. 
Ovide Musin is now in his prime, and the 
numbers of arti who left his hands (dur- 
ars of Professorship at the 
Conservatory) to oceupy _ brilliant 
in the music centers of Europe 
is these positions by competitive 
nations over the heads of contestants 
from different countries) will bear testimony 
to the thoroughness of his methods and his 
great talent for imparting by knowledge. 
His “Virtuoso School of Musi: at 7 FE 
Forty-fifth street, New York City, will, from 
now on, embrace instruction in all branches 
of music. 
_ Free scholarships will be given to excep- 
tionally talented stucents of limited means, 
and the diplomas and prizes will be free of 
cost to the graduates and winners of degrees. 


NORMAL CONSERVATORY, INDIANA, 
PA. The registr y the opening term 
of the Norm: tory of Music, of 
Indiana, t in the history of 
the i tra teachers have 


been added to the faculty. 
speaks well for the school 


This certainly 


WANTED. Positions as teacher of violin 
and piano, in some large conservatory or 


institution, by two artists having a European 
reputation and now living in Berlin, Addr 
H. L.. eare of Thr Brrr, 
UNIVERSITY Graduate desires position 
to teach elementary and advanced ha 


mony. Satisfactory references, Address 
R. S. care of Bru ia = 

VICTOR RECORDS 

ALLY ADMIRED BY 


board of experts of high musical training is 
continually engage n examining the ‘“Vic- 
tor Talking Machine” records with a view to 
finding the most desirable one Among those 
which recently met with high approval are 


“The Last rene.” from Pueinni's “Mme. 
Butterfly.” ing bv the great prima donna, 
fmmy Destin; Mattai’s ever popular ballad, 
“Dear Hear ung by the famous Ameri 


tenor, Geo, Hamlin; “Auld Lang Syne" 
Adam's “Holy Night,’ sung by Byan William: 
a plano solo by Wilhelm Bachaus, who, 


the winner of the famous Rubinstein prize, 
won fi rank in Wurope (Liszt's ‘Liebe- 
straum"” Nocturne, Opus 62, No. Drigo’s 
Serenade, played| by the wonderful young 


violinist, Mischa Elamn. These are a mere 
fraction of the number of master records 
which are available for use in the studios of 
progressive teache A booklet giving min- 
lature portraits of arfigts mentioned will 


be sent upon application to the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company, Camden, N. J. Edu- 
calors how recoguize the lalaing machine as 
a real educational necessity. 


OF INTEREST TO PIANO TEACHERS, 
We know that those of our readers who are 
interested in the piano, either as teachers 
or music students, will be decidedly interested 
in the announcement of a new method for 
the piano which was sent to us for review. 

The new work has been aptly named “The 
Most Popular Piano Instractor.” Even a 
casual examination of the 
most interesting to the : 

The entire w 
edited by Vaolo ¢ 
iani ind instructor, 
fact that no expense h: been spared from a 
typographical standpoint, the book commends 
itself at once for the practical and common 
sense method in which the material is laid 
before the pupil. In the compilation of this 
work Mr. Gallico has constantly endeavored 
to remove the dryness and mechanical part 
of the study, supplanting a good many of the 
dry studies used in so many methods with 
bright, interesting little melodies and an 
unusual i ssortment of ea: pieces 


e from the 


y fine a 
such well-known composers as Gurlitt, Lich- 
ner, Lange and Streabbog. In addition, he 
has ranged a large number of melodious 
little compositions, cach individual one of 
which serves for a’ particular purpose in the 
training of the student. A feature of excep- 
tional value is a useful dictionary of the 
terms used in music. The book contains 122 
pages, beautifully bound anJ linen stitehed. 
so that it. will open on the piano. The 
price is cen 
We are pleased to say that under a special 
arrangement with the publishers, Mes: 
Ilinds, Noble & Eldredge, 31-35 West Vif- 
teenth street, New York City, readers of 
Tren Erupe may have this invaluable book 
mailed to them by sending 45 cents direct 


to the publishers and mentioning THe 
arupr. This is an attractive proposition, 
and will be held open until October , 1909, 


when the regular price will prevail. 


KINDERGARTEN MUSIC MATERIAL 


Send for new catalogue 


D. Batchellor & Sons 
454 W. Bringhurst St. - Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANDOLIN 


BANJO and TAR MUSIC. A 48-Page 
5 ents fora sample 

4), a monthly. 
16 pages of 


absolutely new muy 
WALTER J) 


PIANO POLISHING PASTE 


ves seratehe that bluish uppearance from 
rariture, mnt uments, aid imparts an une 
ing lustre box. hy mnt 282. 

Our Moth Powder is ovo ron-pelsonons, does not evap- 
orate; it preserves piuuns, furs, rugs, clothes, pluie; ulxo banishes 
rouches aud ants, 25¢ per box, by mail ‘SOc, Agents wanted. 
Write for terms, 


ALEX. SCHEINERT, 2849 N. 11th St., Phila, Pa. 


SELECTED ANTHEMS 


A book containing 3t pleasing, practical anthems 
for chorus choirs, Price, 35 cts. per copy. A 
sample copy sent by mail for 20 cents in stamps 
and the names and addresses of two choir leaders, 


H. H. McGRANAHAN 


Fulton Building 158 Fifth Avenue 
PITTSBURGH, PA. NEW YORK 


POLK’S SCHOOL 
OF PIANO TUNING 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


500 Graduates —9 Studios—7 Instructors 
40 different makes of pianos and organs 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


nos, fine 
ulled, Inst~ 


—— SCHOOL OF 


PIANO TUNING 


Piano Tuning, Regulating and Repairing taught 
by expert; thorough, practical instruction in re- 
by; shop; short course; low terms. Day and even- 
ing- 17th year. 


Alex. Scheinert, 


2849 N. 11th Street 
Philadeiphia Pa 


For Clubs, Teachers and Students 
Plan of Study in Musical History. 


Questions, Answers and Programs, 

IN PAMPHLET FORM. 
Recommended by The Natlonal Federation of Music Chabs, 
Parrangp ny MRS. F. 8, WARDWELL., 
Stamford, Coun. 

General View of Music, Opera, Oratorio, 
Piano, etc. Topics on History of Music, 
complete; German Music, Books Land II, 
and Russian Music, in detail; Programs of 
American Music, arranged by the composers, 

SENT FOR EXAMINATION, 

PRICE, Questions, 25c, Answers, 35c. 


Spectat Rates to Federated Chiba 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


Ag 


a 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


ARTISTS AND TEACHERS INSTRUCTION BY MAIL 
ANDREWS auseasie veces, BUTLER pap EO 
BECKER mi. HARMONY ‘shstuncunigs peo 
DAVIS ere onant?22ESinanmue ne 
aud T 


E 
DAY i 
Sherwood. 
DENISON 
= 118 W.12th St, New 
DEVINE, LENA DORIA: 
G R EEN E HERBERT WILBER 
Vooal Culture 
864 Carnegle Mall, } 
CBIGKS cee cere 
Sight Singing positive 
CKS 188 W. 125th Sts New ¥ 
HAGER “SNELL MN Voice and Pia 
TY Papi ot Marcheat, Mathews Mang 
108 West 10th St., Austl 3 
MISS IRMA, 7 SOPRANO 
HAI HT Director of the Albert Lea College School of 
Music. Albert Lea, Mi 
Ay RU’ Teacher of Plano, Church 
ER N Organist. Testimonial from J. Lawrence Erb 
i PIV 188 8, Bever Street, Wooster, Ohlo 
IRELAND -.: 
te D Practic 
JOHNS y “JENNIE F. W. 
Concert 0 
J SON 4937 Michigan Ave. Chiengo. 1. 
KR OEG E R E.R. Concert Pinnist, Organist 
School of Music 
=\ Muslenl Art Bld, 7 
MELVILLE wisi 
Re. 


Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


SY¥sTreM OF 
D Mail 
SHEPARD «. vs 
CARrNe§rn =! ‘heory and Composition 
ER Prospectus and list successful puyils 
SPENC free. 449 West 220 SL, New York Uitys 
enh Ye CARRIE Ear Trains 
17, The Cumberland, 
BISBEE mee 
: E sist St.New Yi x 
Course of Kindergarten Music 
Study for Teachers 
BURROWES ore, 
System of Musle Study 
for Beginuers 
D U N N | NG 225 Wighland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y 
—COPP Kindergarten 
ETC HE Method tor Teachers 
FL Box 1886, Boston, Mass. 
MR, CARL WILHELM, Teach 
KERN Euitor, Piano, Organ, Hari 
Strassburger Couservatories o! 
AI Training Cours 
art 
NORMAL ser 


Speelalist 
clnnatl, O. 


Chureh-Parsons System 
Illustrated Music Study 
610 Fine Arts, Chicago 
ein Plano 
, Voice, Harmony 
-16th Si., Phila. 


M.J. Composer, Muste Editor 
Jusen Anne 1616, Seattle, Wash, R Manuscript a corrected. | Ar- 
= - Tangements. nt St, Hoston, Mass. 


NINN M.A. Organ—Plano—Marmony 
503 Kimball Hall ~ Chleago, IL 
r Plano Instruction 
Sternberg. School 
10S. 18th St. 
JON W. 
Vocal Instruction 
1E. 40th New ¥ 


Philadelohia 
fenor 

CARLYLE 

‘o Piunist and Teacher 


k City 
MRR 
PETERSILEA 101 W. Sith St, New York City 
EDGAR s. Pi Drean, Theory 
78 Tremont 
POTTER Sa 
‘Agnes Clune, Pianist. sedalist Koyal 
UINLAN Academy wud Society of Arts-London 
1712 Chesi 
¢ ALVAN GLOVE 
S N Lecture Recitals (Itussin 
Carnegie Mall, New York. 
Monday. 
B. ROSCOE 
Studios of Musical Art 
Central Block, Riverside, Cal. 
a EISE. Concert Pianist, 
§ F Pupils nccepte |, Teachers® 
training courses engage- 


ments for 1909-10 solicited eurly. 24 Stephan Sty Suedende, Berlin, 
t 
iW 


Germany, 
S Mobile, Ala. 


TR y CHARLES LEE Pinno Inst 
ACY Certilied Leschetizky Expouent 
Carnegie Hall, New 


OMARLE! Com 
ON Solo Pianist and Teacher 
State Normal School - California, Pa, 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


BARTEL“ 
BEETHOVEN “tc 


ion. Seud for catalog 


cze 
‘gun, Voice, Theory, Orchestra 
Mantua, Ohfo 


1 


cate and gradu; 
B23 W. 12th St, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


CARL a 
CHANDLER © svieissts cen 
CHASE ise rice coe, an 
DETROIT ‘ i 
DURHAM tiie oie 
HAHN'S SCHOOL rissa 
HAWTHORNE "2 


Instruction 
Music) 
foston, Muss, 


le 
‘Teachers 
etrolt, Mich, 


y of Music 


and Plan 
Hason 


Org: 


Leschetizky Method 
Potsdam, N. 


LOUIS G. Music § 
c J Presser Bu 

WH E L R Muar Miutigestrieuy tet stetbs H E | NZE 1714 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 
—— Ed New York City F Musie 


KN ray Conservatory. 


RVATORY. Piano, Organ, 
Theory. Pap | ry 
Col 


MARKS’ osetia ine 
NATIONAL sioner eo 
NORTHWESTERN .. 
SHENANDOAH 225 recto 


Ws. irgll Clavier Method 
Piauo and Voice Teaching. Coaching 
Steinert Hall, Boston rons. of Muste 
LEOPOLD Con 

Pin 
61 


0 Tustrn 

The Music Teachers’ Card Index 

————..___ 
A simple, easy and absolutely 
accurate system of keeping 

Music Accounts 

FOR SALE BY 
Musle Teachers Exchange and Musteal Agency 


ralty 
hoo! of Music 
1, Chieago 


Royal Conservatory for Music, Stuttgart 


NSTRUCTION in every branch of music, 
Schoul tor the orchestra and stage. 51 
teachers, amongst them: Miss C. DOPPLER 
Professor OT 10 FREY TAG, Miss M. PAULUS 
(singing); the Professors G! LINDER, MAX 
von PAUER, ERNST H. SEVFFARDT. and 
Mr. THEODOR WIEHMAYER (Pianoforte): 
Professor EDM. SINGER, Mr. K. WENDLING 
(Violin); Professor SEITZ (Violoncello); the 
Professors S. DE LAGNE and HCH. LANG 
(Organ and Composition); Professor J. A 

YER Theory): Mr, HOPMEISTER, (Play); 
sSymnasti 


~§ TEINWENDER(Rhythm 
method Jacques Dalcrose). 


‘inter term commences Sept. 1 Examination of new 
Nie Go csbretus eratis on application tothe 
etary of the Conservatory for Musie, Seaton: ae 


The Direktor - 


Professor Max von P; 


The Wolfram 
College of Music 


713 The Arcade’ 


CLEVELAND 
LESCHETIZKY METHOD hs OHIO 


‘auer 


SOUTHWESTERN 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


1909-1910 

Tistrumental music course of three yearg Under the i 
+ eins 

ris. Pall 


struction of ‘les Veon, 9} 
term opens September 6: 
logue to HM. B, y. a 


LESCHETIZKY 


Washington Co 
DAVID SCHEETZ, 


MUSIC and DR 
Hi, 


llege of 


CRAIG, Music 


Director 


of Artists. 
Piano Department. undae 
Madame Marle von Une 


Author of the Hand of the iy 
Patrons i 
and abroad 


S results, 
of 


instruction 


tanist, Method Leschetiz 


ude the most distin 


. Diplomas and Teng, 
atntehed to the institution: Walt 
Ist, 1909, for catalogue 


Mme. MARIE Von 
1847 LSt,N.W. USSOHTLD, p 
ashiy 


resident, 
neton, D. ©, 


at Sight, Arranging, etc, 


KNACK STU; iculars, 
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Choi 
Bright, wew anthens every monn moe 
Sample copy free. Fillmore Mugie 
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St.,Cincinnati,O. or 41.48 Bite 
Se, 


pecial Instruction 
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ST. CLARA st 
VIRGIL sr: 


y and Dramatic Art 
William I, Pontius, Direotor Department of Music Charles M. Holt, Director Department Oratory and Dramatic 


240 tismn sie MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
oe ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART 


Largest and 1 in Northwest. Complete courses in Pinno, Voice, Violin and all Band and Orchestral Tnstru- 
t ool Muiio, Mu Composition, Pian ving and Repairing, Oratory and 1 
at fi Diplomas certifleates granted by author! 
with spl ital hall Two.Mar edal Pipe Organ and fully equipped s 
any tine, Fall term opens September 


Steinway Hall, Chicago, Illinois 
E.A.STAVRUM - Manager 


Sent express prepaid on receipt of special intro- 
duction price of $1.75 


11 particulars addr: 
1, 1002 Flatiron Bh 


‘Minneapolis, 
Minn, 


own, 
open 


MICHIGAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Washington Ave. & Park St., DETROIT, MICH. FREDERICK L. ABEL. Director 


sive and artistic institution of ite kind in Michigan. Owes its uu7 
eminent Insteuntora, tho best method of instraction fnsures 
of fifty. Pree Whernl advantages. Misa Penrl Petry tn 

any tims, PRICES MODBRATE, 


Has natlonal five aa the leading, 
paralleled and faciilt 
students thora y eminent 
Is may en 


Address Dept. C, and a handsomely illustrated catalogue will be mailed you, Free. 
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In person Mendelssohn Wa 
so much as five feet 
and slight of build 
very mercurial. His look 
very Jewish; 


ark and 
aly mobile 


and ever varying in expression : 
brightness and animation and a ‘ full of 
unmistakable look of genie a most 
breakfast with him at B. Hawe After a 


eray told Richard Doyle (ito told oe 
1 Old: the 


writer), “His face is the . 
face T ever saw, like what T itso oe 
Saviour’s to have been.” are oUF 


: 2 good 
hair was black 
abundant, but very fine, with . 


wave in it, and was ke 
as pt back fre 7 
9M his 


forehead, which was hj 
ad, as high ang ‘ 
veloped.—Grove, T much de- 


THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 
At Home. 


Mr. Wetcester gave an interesting “Grand 


oar Carnival” at his summer school re 


Gerrnupe Peppercorn, the English ist 
j ERCORN, D pianist, 
will be heara again in America this season. 


Marie Wenrres, the Bohe 1a 
vis: pit mian violinist, 
to visit America during the coming season. 


Jean de Reszke will 
in England an 


aie late Dr. William Mason's estate has 

poet Valued at $91,878" A eum ‘of $4,000.18 

and ned ,to the Orange Orphans’ Society, 
the residue §0es to his daughter. 


Trp Quarrerty B t 
ARTE! ULLETIN of the School 0: 

Music of Northwestern University, Evanston, 
280, Is of exceptional interest this year 


AN enjoyable and - 1 
7} artistic Music Festival 

us been held at the. Monteagle Assembly, 
er the direction of Mr, Franz J. Strabm. 


Tim New York U: a 

niversity ut in 
copartment of Music, with a Ptywo-yeat 
= under the direction of Mr. Thomas 


TH 
Metropol mupany, of singers engaged for the 


litan this season wil the largest 
ever assembled in this ony 


Mr. Tip e 
to Am FeDORE Sprerine will shortly come 
master ae" to take up the position of concer 


ustay Sree, New York Philharmonic, under 


Tae plan: e 
laid ti ns for the Boston Opera House ar 
audience’ tact ® musical rather than a soclal 


Thr ap: c 
th a Pearance of Isaq Duncan with 
ee wae osch Orchestra Bouin tis senscn will 
skilful inued by those who appreciated her 
ations of the dance last yeat- 


THE Calito) 
rnia Conservatory of Music has 
lorentered its new and fine building: 
additiong @s8, has made many {m- 
Servatory, ns to the faculty of the com 


Rurope BEOMEIELD-Zerstpp, who has been 12 
for the summer, ’ will return 
b ie coming season. We have 
one, “ang Bee Vacation “has beans Ae 
» 0 Ww! a 
ever this renee will be pD 
AM * 
are Mine, He, visiting singers of the seaso2 
Baker, “the Sitkby Lunn ana’ Mr. Dalto® 
favorite, and gue? being a Covent Gardea 
7 0 singer, © latter’ a popular Londo 


e annual 7 of the 
Deen AGRoclation of Organiate took place 
attended py ye, tecently. ‘The meeting was 


yore mem ears 
ober: 7 
most enthusiastic.» than last y 


‘he Freneh contralto, 204 
fhe American prima-dono 
‘rults  Gatti-Casazza 
the Metropolitan Opera House 


© amon 
secured for the 
New York, 


R 2 
pbera Oscar Hviees in the cause of French 
py 2€ Freney ammerstein has been honore! 
NDlic Instruct, being elected an Officer of 
bestoweg upeceoo. “This is an hanor rarel 
P n any but natives of Irrance. 
BOPL_ . 
the Indinng?® are interested in the muste of 
Arlos Troyer be pleased to know 
is MORIzed the NAS Pecorded, described sand 
Vor). 2Ncie; *mn to the Sun,” wh! 
Worshiperg @2t jubilee song of ihe” Sua 


Where ‘the SIS is dis; ; trove: 
z he aaisPuted in Ocean Grover 
pe-Tones “oreo ities claim that. their new 
offer statistics 


MAY exneo 
def Sousa, Tee’ t to hear one of these days 
Fecong hy W tor Herbert and Regina 


attem ¢ * 

i Mteryiog Pt a grand opera. ID 

FE: me lea s ae he said that. “nowadays 
er likely to listen to. o? 
ay American theme that 


ext £2ds the times of Dolly 
iting. Wa sultable perio 


ae 


THE ETUDE 


Ayan GLover Satmon, the well-know 

MON, - n 
Boatong Pianist and American authority on 
nese Ly ene has opened a studio in Car- 
Seiten New York. This will be Mr. 
Taaice ‘Ss permanent addr after September 
ae ough he will teach in Boston on Mon- 
rane and continue his interesting lecture 
land SS on Slavonic music in the New Eng- 
an enanere! as well as in other sections of 


Ir is with re, i 
regret that we announce the 
death of Mr. Richard Hoffman. of New York, 
fenoheet ee as a composer. He was born in 
eaurtte ster, England, and came to this 
cages when he was sixteen years old. He 
Cateye Jenny Lind on a tour of the 
tionoen States in’ 1850. He had_ been an 
since eee of the Philharmonic Society 
Wall io 54. His “Souvenir de Trovatore’’ is 
othe nown to our readers, and also many 

Ts of his songs and pieces. 


Scnoots in which ‘ 
x W h church music plays an 
ee part in Europe are numerous. The 
atrovent departure made by Columbia 
artm, ies in establishing a church music de- 
fattment in connection ‘with the University 
attenti on work has been attracting favorable 
a aes everywhere, As might be expected, 
wig gachers are specialists of wide experience 
ie Paes gained recognition as being among 
he foremost, authorities in their professional 
Get on Walter Henry Hall, late 
Tonnes choirmaster of the Cathedral of 
Mover: A the Divine, is one of the prime 
hovers in the work. "He will direct the de- 
Fartment of Choir ‘iraining and Chorus Com 
Amerie, which in itself is a departure in 
OR can educational methods. The singing of 
rawe), choirs under Mr. Hall's direction has 
quawn crowds of enthusiastic critics to his 
lepartmme At Columbia there will also be 
terpoint, Musial Ore pa Harmony and Couns 
. Musica istory, rehestration, etc., 

Under famous teachers. Orchestrat: 


Abroad. 


Bone: 
the ONC! (pronounced Bon-che) is singing at 
he Grand Opera in Vienna. e 


eaeetx Werncarryer (pronounced Vine- 
Fatrtner) has engaged an American tenor 
Miller to sing at the Vienna Opera. 


Mascac 
t SCAGNI will direct the opera season at 
he Constanzi Theatre in tome next yea. 


Ir is 

M asserted with author that Mme. 
one Ao ones! to attempt a season of grand 
Dative in Australia when next she visits her 


Zz A nic Schumann festival is to be held at 
petal the 


kau i i 
hu next June in celebration of 
mdredth anniversary of the composer's birth. 


Franz 1 

wi % Lenar (pronounced Lay-har), who 

another ee Merry Widow,” has composed 
er opera, entitled “Graf Luxembourg. 


vealyONNE pe Travittn (pronounced Tray- 
sixty’ 2, Texas girl, has signed a contract for 
Viewn@PPearances ‘at the Imperial Opera, in 


Y 
not QiAxDB Meno (pronounced  May-ro)- the 
ning Aungarian pianist, who has been win- 
Gong Zolden opinions in’ London and. on, the 
Nowitent, is to make her New York début, 
ember’ 8, 1909. 


Karr, 5 

fg | Déntna (pronounced Dehr-ing),, Whe 
Comte leading, professor of piano at the Royal 
hig wtVatory in Dresden, recently celebrated 

Venty-fifth birthday. 

n of Honor 
Saint-Saéns. 
distinction 


TH 

hag “f, Grand Cross of the Legio 

the pict, awarded to Camille 

Prior (eye tight, Sardou held this 
© Saint-Saéns. 

THR 

time! 2, "eport that has been rife for some 

Naa been onthe Melba is of Jewish descent 
n emphatically denied by ber friends: 

e is Seoteh Baie lly denied Db: 


Tin ¢ 

$25,000 city of London is said to. spend 

year 4000.00 on public education during the 

Correspon gre, are 750.000 board schools. which 

Said to Be ee, OPE, oublle schools. ‘huis ls 

el ne rhe: -] reache y ans 
ty of the eee mark reach 


writing 2 
adachs 
f Man- 


Ka 
new Dap COUP AEARIC is engaged in 
and the a The drama is by Mugen 
king '® title will be “The Tragedy 


Mascagy. " is 
how engary {Pronounced Mans-cahn’-yi) | 48 
i aged in writing a new three-act opera 


to he o 
by Tinea “TIsabeau.”” The libretto is to be 


Dr. Hugo .a musical 


Writer, rec Rinmann, the 2 5 
day. “ecently celebrated his sixtieth birth 
Ir ig 
the Mag wamounced that the corner © one of 
Temorial Museum to Mozart, which 1 to 


© erecta, N Fo 
Monarg!*d In Salzburg, will be laid next Sen 


48 born in Salzburg, Austria. 


Novy 3 
been ri te Lys (pronounced. Lee): who has 
beon ne Stage ‘for only three years: Mt 

t Covent Gar 


rein: 
Te: gaged vita 
tat Season. Sn eee Ae 

ned by De Hee Bos 


yw singel and wis 


Ma 4 " 
gopratlo’ Wren, the American dramaye 
Fi ay ho appeared at the Metropol 
Yeara’ York, hay been engaged on & five 
appear ot Hanover 


erimangsmeact to 


Lerpsre has lost an American singer, Jane 
Osborn Hannah, who has been heard the 
Royal Opera House for the past three seasons. 
Hannah is to appear at the Metropoli- 
, New York. 


A Norweoran teacher of music has  in- 
yentea a dry electric accumulator which has 
accomplished what Mr. Edison has been at- 
tempting to bring about for years. 


Miss AUGUSTA ZIMMERMAN, an American 
piano pupil of Lan bert and Leschetizk: 
four years’ successful playing abr 
cepted a position, offered by George 
to sing in light ‘opera at ‘a salary 
a week. She is said. to rival Geraldine 
Farrar as a “post-card beauty” in London. 


PADEREWSKI (pronounced Pah-de-rev’-sky), 
who has recently received the Cross of Officer 
of the Legion of Honor from the French 
Government, has been signally honored. ‘The 
only musicians who have previously received 
that distinction without passing through the 
grade of Chevalier are Liszt and Rubinstein. 


zburg, 


Tne Royal Music School of W 
thirty- 


Germany, has recently completed it 
fourth year . alt 
js the outgrowth of a conservatory 
years old. ‘The institution is small, but ex: 
valent from the pedagogical sense, 

been attended by many Amer 
with much success. 


A Cnoprn Frstivay is to be given shortly 
in the Trocadero, an enormous festival hall 
in Par The German papers crit the 
giving of a festival of Chopin's works in so 
Jarge a building, claiming that they require a 
smaller hall for proper appreciation. 


Sm Grorcp Martix, who was knighted a 
little more than ten years ago, has been ap- 
pointed president of the Royal College of 
Organists in London. What his work has 
been, since he first became connected with 
St. Paul's Cathedral, only those who remem- 
ber the services at that historic building be- 
fore and after the work (commenced by Sir 
John Stainer) can appreciate. 


Mp, CHARLE! 


tralto, Who has 1 
ber of the Vienna Royal Opera Company, has 


resigned her position to take up 
concert work in this country. Many _ opera 
directors are endeavoring to diss de her 
from this work, and to stick to ope She 
will not return to America until she has 
completed an extended tour in Europe. 


WAGNER enthusiasts have risen in protest 
against the municipality of Lucerne, which 
has decided to pull down the compos: s 

dence, the Villa Tribschen, and erect in its 


stead a station for Zeppelin airships. 


sa, the eelebrated 
ster of the Royal 
rtist well 
concert tours in the 


violinist 4 
Court Orchestra at 
known over, ners by ss cos 
“nited States, his s 1 
teacher of the violi at the Royal Co: 
tory Stuttgart, and will assume 
bites on September 15 next. In this capacity 
Professor Wendling will, along ¥ th the re- 
nowned senior master, Professor Edmund 
Singer, give violin lessons in the various 
Singes_ of that institution. 

At the same ane the number al 
FT yal ‘onservatory " 
at the Roya pervs tor itor 


r of teachers 
ceive 


4 pr y promis 
See of Miss XE Paulus, a_ most successful 
pedagogue in the art of singing; the pianist. 
Mir, Angelo K issoglu, pupil of Professor 
Mr. “on Pour, and Miss MM. Steinwender. 
Max jast-named lady has been, engaged spe- 
This, for giving instruction in rhythmical 
Sarit method of Jacques 


Baler stiles attr oy forms part of the fen: 
eral Diam fhe oa of couchers toch at 
Ceti" high ing age See 
os dinaer! btto “Breytag. §, de Benet, 
i. Lang, R. Seitz and Theodor Wiehmay 


*, a Neapolitan 
xr] vq to a London paper, a Neap 1 
ACCOMDESS to honor a dead relative by 


family, iad ired a party of bandsmen. 
a grand ener ra aC pted for the cemetery, 
m nen vany str cians out of work 
ower. dtaed St every as 
auto ad ee most powerful crepes 
i tRaples Grew the attention of 
Naples ofthe gratuities , that 
he mourners stopped the 
to get rid of these un 
rhe volunteers refused 
d it “id be disrespect- 
A ter fight follow 
nstrels battling with sti¢ 
frombones, until the hearse 
matin, When the police 
to convey most of 


U vas necessary 
ved it was veto the hospital. 


ox 
coaches and 


welcome V Junteers. 


ar Ss 
fhe funeral par 
fr ve Ménestrey that the 
we learn from D0, Memonie” offers two 
other 1 


shing firm 
Dae $2,500 and t Go Other ie 
i of 10, ° 
orable mention, © é or tle 
rable vipiect and form > e 
a ame only condition is th 
performance at 


lin pu 


6 


Kk 


r 
at 


t 
d 


Must take in mance at lens 
te Pion will be reneswec 
2 compet Me the a 
hire? eaelid be examined iyo juries 

scry op, nAuy 5 
he first OM, Br ir seleet what, they 
and will be submitted to a 

ind Str arnst von 

woh). OF fie, two Dees 

; . produced at Ham 

wt Oe th nd in 1911 


1910, the seco 


Only life itself 
can compare with 


the Victrola. 


It is the newest and greatest of all 


mu: 


sical instruments. 


It marks the 


highest point of 
\ 
perfection ever 


Victrola XVI. 


Cire 
By Quartered 


ian 
Mahogany, 


Music je lond or soft by opening or 
Contuing albums for 150 records and drawer for necesso 


doors, 


reached in 
any musical 
instrument. 


A New Style Victrola. 
Victrola XI, $125 

Second 

only in importance to the in ention of 

the Victor itself. 


The sounding-board construction 
within the instrument (an exclusive and 
patented Vierro/a feature) reflects and 
amplifies the tone-waves with wonderful 
effect. 


See and hear the Victrola at the near- 
est Victor dealer's. 


Write for complete catalogue of 
Victrolas and over 3000 Victor 
Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J.,U.S. A. 


. Montreal, 
ributers 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 


If Your Dinner Distresses 


half a teaspoon of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate in half a glass of water ~ 
brings quick reliei—makes digestion 


natural and easy. 
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Trial lesson for stamp. Three trial lessons free. If not convinced you'll 
succeed, you owe me nothing You must know the rudiments of music, and 
mean business—otherwise don’t write. 
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For years this advertisement has appeared in every issue of THE Ervpr. Similar advertise- 
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“Excellent results, just what I needed."—JVm. Lassbury, Musical Director. 

“Have just been promoted to Randmaster on this ship. ‘Thanks to your excellent course."" 
Davidson, Bandmaster U. §. 8. Washington, Peru, S.A. 

“The golden key which untocks tie various complex combinations."—-Anna Ragni. 
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7 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 
OVIDE MUSIN, Director 


All branches tanght, from foundation to finishing preparatory to engagements and European debuts 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS 
1 H Ex-professor of the Royal 
Mr. Ovide Musin Conservatory of Liege, 
Belgium 
Celebrated American Vio- 
linist 
-official professor of the 
Royal Conservatory of 
Brussels, Belgium 
Belgian Virtuoso 


Ensemble play- 


Violin ing 
Violin preparatory 
Piano 


Miss Flerence Austin 
Madame Emilie Pardon 


Mr. Jean Jacobs 
Mr. Henry Rowe Shelley 
Madame Ovide Musin 


Send tor Prospectus 


Solfege, Har- 


Cello 
Organ mony, Counter- 
point, Fugue 


Technicofthe Voice 


and Interpretation 


H. G. BAYER, Secretary 


Celebrated American Or- 
ganist 


Coloratur Soprano 


TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR 


COmMB Ss 


BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


(Incorporated Under the Laws of Pennsylvania) 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director, 1329-31 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 

PADEREWSKI, GODOWSKY, SCITRADIECK, 

YSAYE, MELBA, CARUSO—suppose that hundreds of 
Su ialagirnadia 


the gr er slugers like these hit told just the proc: 
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countr: 
Con 
tions estab 
of the Conser 

Our dor 
Bh, 


k right, and then act 
ing or singi 


abit 
of right hahits, 


x Hot this prove the sound 
Mist? 


Our methods are formutated 


found 
nivters 
fue it 


lite in 
women 


tie, 


“ loaseutng the 
x netist 


f 
lintf, iu 


f 
hful, innocent ant 
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What Others Say 


“We are advertised by our loving 
friends.” Shakespeare. 


I received “Guide for the Male Voice,” 
find it the clearest and most’ pr 
book on this subject.—A, 


and 
ctical of any 
Asmussen. i 


Your publications are a great help in m. 
teaching, and no up-to-date teacher ean be 
independent of them.—1rs, J. 1, MeNuth, 


You are certainly helping along Wwonder- 
fully all educational musical works by pub- 
lishing such fine works at only nominal ‘prices, 
—A. Schulze, 


I cannot say enough in praise of your pub- 
lications.—7rs. Margaret M, Haynes, 


I have eived the “March Album for 
Four Hand and find it a most ex, 
book. It is’ just what Ihave eelleny 


s : been looking 
hing.—Miss Carrie A, Lewis. = 


for in my tea 


IT would like to say that I have found both 


Landon's’ “teed Organ Method and the 
“Piano Method” the most satisfactory of any 
of the existing methods.—Almna Foreman, 

» have received the “Guide for the Male 


Voice,” and am glad to tell you it surpasses 
my expectations in every “detail. | will 
heartily recommend it.—¢, 4, Davidson, 


The service your house is giving in getting 
out the orders so soon is greatly ap) 5 De 
—Adda Eddy. Ppreciated, 


The folio 


for Low Voice” 
y it is by far the 
the pleasure of 


best collection I ever had 
examining.—J. FE. Raborn, 


The “Organ Repertoire” 
has been duly mined. T am much plea 
with the collection, especially with 
mixture of old and new masters, ‘4 
fine transcriptions of favorite mo¢ 
music. In this respect it is 
work for the organ which I hy, 
Emma J, Hart. 


recently sent 


vets. the 
(ern piano 
Superior to any 


ave known, 


I think the “Organ Repertoire” 
organ collection I have ever seen, 
able for church and concert wor! 
Klubenstein. 


best 
tt is suit- 
Kk.—Emma 


I take this opportunity of th: 
the promptness in sending 
Auler, 


anking you fop 
music.— TL 


Iam more than pleased with the “go 
of Technic.” by Philipp. T find the eae 
practice not only helpful but entertaining y 
irs. George Swanger, — 


The copy ot gehen] of Technic,” by. 
Philipp, came duly to hand, and T thank ye} 
for same. I have looked over it earepane you 
find it very complete in all its worn ° 
should find.a ready place among et 
most technic books and in the hands of eve; ee 
up-to-date musi¢ teacher.—G, yy, Bryant.” 

I think the “Organ Repertoire’ jg 
pecially good and usable, The two pict 
Whiting a alone worth the 
book.—Mrs. I’, J. Batwell. 


es- 
two pieces by 
price of the 


much pleased 
,,2nd_ also Landon's 
"and shall use them 


Mary O. Kennedy, 


Tam very. 
“First Ste 
tion Materia 
beginner 


with Presser‘ 
“Tounda- 
with my 


I have received the Keyboard Chart 
consider it an excellent help in’ teachic, 
ginners. It supplies a long-felt nee 
teaching.—Mrs, Horace Sibercit 


and 
hing be- 
din’ my 


“Standard Composition: 
ceived, and I am highly y 
tire book, and shal! use it 
Edward C. Hall, 


Was re. 


I have ordered many books of y, 
vance of publication, and twee 
greatly pleased with them.—azigg Lena 
cite Lofland. 


ou in ad. 
been 
Fin- 


» On le plan and your 


re certainly 


i hdvanen 
li-ation oe Most liberal g 
advantageous, and I hope to make us 1 and 


Se Of 
fer a long time to come.—irs, 7, Brown 


pub- 


The “Four Hand March Album* 
will be a source of delight as well 
Wiss Nannie Clayton. 


T am sure 
as profit, 


“Guide fo the Mate Voice.” by Ro, 
i Oe de iit 

ist concise werk on the subjere Root Is the 

byer seen.—C. R, atitenen, - 2ect that’) have 


ever ¢ 

IT have receiv the “Organ a é 
and think it the finest cate artoire, 
praction! yn ope that T haye acaes of 


for offerte 


espectally seen, 


work , C 
ork.— Oo, p, Kenward: 


The “Organ Repertoire” 
hook, with beautiful contents, 
dD. J. Wilson, 


S\2 beautityy 
Many thanks 


I find the “Organ Repertoire 


work in every particular, ona we ° 

mend it as a valuable addition YOWd. m0 

ist's repertoire. 8. “Bernye ‘ny organ 
T consider the “Guide for 7 

an Invaluable work on develope eat Voico" 

Volee. Tt Is exaetly the work (asthe male 


for a long time—@, 1, Barkoy, M&Ve wanted 


MUSIC AND DANCING. 


Music and dancing are and have been 
closely all’ed from time immemorial, and 
> both are derived from that inherent de- 
mand for self-expression to be found 
not only in human nature, but in almost 
all the higher forms of life. It is not 
generally known, or at least realized, that 
daneing has played a prominent part in 
religious ceremony, and has even been 
admitted into the Christian Church. We 
learn that Obo, Bishop of Paris, forbade 
dancing in his Parish in the twelfth cen- 
tury. Nevertheless, it has not died out 
entirely &ven yet, and is still practiced at 
Seville, in Spain, during the Easter cele- 
bratior 

Fine . 
beak pon, fea coe 
ment and a source of easure, 

C ce of pleasure, and on 
this account fell'into disrepute among our 
grave Puritan ancestors as one of the 
seductive influences sternly to be re- 


Pressed. Nevertheless, dancing was at 
one time rega 


: n arded also as a means of 
Ie fs deep woe and tragedy. It still 

is significance in the less civilized 
oe of the world, and efforts are being 
ae tco interest in the subject 
sible to cae Bene It is certainly pos- 
emotions be nay an enormous variety of 
Mical move means of gesture and rhyth- 
gain to hens It will be of very real 
has mRineleee world when the dance 
vehicle for us Place as an art form and 
Greeks fully emotion, The art-loving 
among Orie appecruited its worth, and 
ways held ee Nations dancing has al- 
impulse ah nigh Place. After all, the 
exciteme : .Sesticulate under stress of 
i ent is no! less genuine than the 


Impulse to gj 
~ Sin: r . 
nO re & or to moan, and there is 


ason why 
highly neal jue one should not be 
or Oped into fine danci ‘ 
More than the oie ne dancing any 


t has been developed 


into the 
art of modern music. 


wonderful 
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RECITAL PROGRAMS 


Music That Progressive Teachers Have 
Found Desirable 


Pupils of Hahn School of Music. 
Unter Liebchen’s Fenster, Lang 
du Berceau (violin), Borowski 


; Chanson 
Pwilight 
, Borow- 
i; Kin- 
derstueck, Mendelssohn; La Tileuse, Behr} 


ceuse, from “Jocelyn,” Godard; Song of the 
Traveler, Heller; Petite Valse, Karganofl ; 
Moto Perpetuo (violin), Bohm; The Swan 
(violin), Saint-Saéns; Salut d'Amour, Elgar; 
Souvenir (violin), Drdla; Cavatina (violin), 
Raf; Minuet (violin), Hahn; Fantasie in 
Minor, Mozart ; Gipsy Dance (violin), Naché 
Concerto in A Minor (violin), 4 ccolay 
Romance (violin), Van Goens; Scherzo (vio- 
lin), Van Goens. 


Pupils of Effa Bilis’ Music School. 2 
_UAvalanche, Heller; Allegretto, Biehl; 
Mermaid Song, Weber; Andante, Haydn 
Minuet, Newton ; Laendler, Schuber Naughty 
Pixie Mocking Ilis Mother, Brown; Away to 
the Woods, Heins; Shepherd's Dream, Heins ; 
Grasshopper, Emery. 


Pupils of Mrs. M. L. Chapin 

ying Sparks, Bugel; Playtime, Schmidt; 
Haunt of the Fairies, Crosby; Nesro Melody 
(4 hds.), Wachs; The Mill, Jensen; Dance, at 
the Pa: chul ; ‘Carillon, Trojelli; Little Sol- 
diers, Baumfelder; Shepherd's Song. Bebys 
Mazurka, Chopin; Gavotte in B Flat, Hendel : 
he Storm, Burgmueller; March, Burgmuel- 
ler; “Rondo, von Weber; Shadow Picture, 
Reinhold; Uady of Quality, Wolf. 


Pupils of Mrs, John H. Judaschke. 

The Flytrap, Bugbee; ‘Tin Soldiers Guard 
(4 hds.), Lebierre; At the Country Inn, Wn. 
felmann ; Birthday March (6 hds.), Lerman: 
We the Dinner March, Engelmann; Bicycle 
Waltz (4 hds.), Geibel; Bright Exes, Schot 
tische, Holeombe; Mocking Bird Variations, 
Zeller; Bolero Streabbog; Gladys 
Yaltz, Fearis; ‘True Blue _Forgetmenot, 
Spaulding: Mazel March (6 hds.), Lermot 
Cree of the Teddy Bears, Fearls : Four-lea 
‘lover Waltz, Engelmann; Black Hussars 
poerdeler; Field Flowers, Spaulding, ed 
edouble (6 hds.), Streabbog; Regina March, 
eves; Twinkle, Twinkle Little Star (4 _hds.). 


Learn Piano Tuning 


A Profession that Can be Converted into 
Money at Any Time or Place in the Civi!= 
ized World, at an Hour's Notice. 


THE TUNE-A-PHONE IN USE. 


E N respondence instruc- 
We teach by PERSONAL corresp mndence mrudent 


ieund sion of President 
Bryant. omaptete, practic lt 
droughly.¢ the tuner's art— 
snr Vol Setion “Regulating, Action 
7 "Re: fr and Case Repairing, includ- 
eePolishing, French Polishing and Staluing: 


By the aid of our elear lessons, 0 
ston, and our excluslye, 
eT TCAL AIDS. 0 few weeks’ leisure-hour 
My practice at your own ho} 
7 youasan expert toearn ft 
of THE PA D 
We grant our sT 


: Or 
accepted the Woticiency. Send today for 


our free. descriptive booklet, 

illustrated ad- 
President Bryant, 
v nG@ INDE- 


THE ACTION MoDEL, = ent 
oaned to Students, PEN 


T SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING 
BATTLE CREEK, Micu., U.S. Ay 


45 Monument Square, 


THE NILES BRYAN 


We Teach Piano 
Tuning Right 


tive or Correspondence 


Carr & Son's 
NSERVATORY OF 
PIANO TUNING 
Chieage, I. 


Important New Educational Works 
Published by CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


220 WABASH AVE. . CHICAGO, ILL. 
LESSONS IN SIGHT READING AT THE PIANO 


By JOHN MOKREJS 
Price, 75 Cents 


Sight reading as treated in this book actually becomes a science. The definiteness and cer- 
tainty of its teachings are-absolute, The theory carried out throughout the work is on the basic 
fact that a note written on a particular line or space is always piayed on one and the same 
particular key, never anywhere else, a 

‘The keyboard is studied first. The letter names of the keys being learned, the pupil's 
tention is then directed towards learning on just which particular key a given line or 
space is played. This is always definite, ixed, absolute. 

By this constant, instant, and direc pplication ot the staff line and space to the keyboard, 
with the attention centered on the particular, definite key on which the given line or Space is 
played, the letter names of the lines and spaces on both stafis are learned unconsciously, with- 
out the confusion which—as every teacher knows—always results from studying the letter 
names of the lines and spaces on the two stafis first. 

‘The mental training resulting from study as prescribed in this work is wonderfully beneficial. 
Thee who follow the training Systematically and thoroughly are certain to become good sight 
readers. 

“This book will be ready in September, 1909. 


VOWEL SONGS 


For Vocal Training in the Kindergarten and Primary Grades of Schools 
By WILLIAM M. LAWRENCE 
Price, 25 Cents 
This is a series of six little songs written for the special training of vowel pronunciation 
in singing—-they afford equal benefit lor similar vowel training for the reading voice as well. 
Training of this nature, given in the form of song, not ouly takes away the dryness of vowel 


hand eagerness on the part of pupils to do 
with the consciousness of work and the 


sol 


practice when exercised alone, but arouses enthus! 
the work; in fact. the enjoyment realized does away 
educational benefit is all the more marked as well as more easily attained. 

Strong claim can be made for the merit of these songs: they are tuneful and childlike and 
are written with musicianly polish. The verses are written with the view of bringing in the 
particular vowel as often as possible. 


NATURE SONGS AND LULLABIES 


Words by ANNA B. BADLAM Music by CARRIE BULLARD 
Price, 50 Cents 

These songs, 15 in number, show the result of unified co-operation between author and com- 
poser. They give every evidence of combined and harmonious effort. ‘The poemsare thoroughly 
childlike in character; are written with the experience of one who is in close touch with modern 
child training and conta n the excellence in thought and literary expression which meet present 
day requirements in Kindergartens and School 

The melodies are strictly in keeping, possessing childlike simplicity without being common- 
place, and are furnished with accompaniments that show the finish and polish of the capable, 
talented musician. 

‘A decided acquisition to the collections of Children’s Songs. 

The regular teacher's discount on the above works is 25% Until October 15th, 1909, we 
will furnish one copy of each or all of them, to any one address, cash with order, for 
One-half the marked price, postage paid. 


Published by CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., 220 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Deaters in Music of the Better Class Teachers’ Trade a Specialty 


Intending purchasers of a. strietly first-class 
‘Plano should not fall to examine the merits of 


“Etude” Music Club Buttons 


Metzle! Violet 

“ler; La Grace, Bohm; The Saou 

etzler? A’ May (6 hds.), Rathbun: fiteli ined ‘i ini 

mauler A May Day (6, hds) One inch in diameter, each containing a por- 

ys : trait of Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, 

Fish ; Chopin, Schumann or Liszt. A pin on the 
La of Ae he back in’order to fasten on the child's dress or 
he Secret Wish Waltz (4 hds.). Zitter contelanel 


bart ; 0 < “iis: Little Boy 3 
Blue’ Cadet Bugler's March, Gilis ; L A Sralts Price, 30 cents per dozen 


(4 rae fre Engelmann; Golden arate vale = = aa ei s 
1€8.), Streabbo need Away Galop, a R estnut St., 
ons Barly Morn Lindsey ; Melody (4 hds.), THEO. PRESSER, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Sy 


Couppey : ai stent’ 

y pey; In the Garden, Stea 

Visit, Spaulding; Flying Doves Galop, (4 

S18). Heins ; By the Mountain Spring Jia, 

TY of Blind ‘Tom; La Chasse aux Gaels 
S.), Calvini. 


Six Poems After Heine 


By EDW. MACDOWELL 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
Op. 31 Price, $1.00 


Pu 

Dils of Catherine Horner A ndergan. Waltz. 
Moll ; Son, < fd, Kern ; March 
9 : Song of the Katy Did, Ker) z 
Hdl? Soldiers, Bergthal;; Robins Lullaby; 


The Candy Ge 
h Character 0 andy 
se ee s its fitness for 


Dp 
ics 
i= 
iB 
i 
2 
= 


Sinte 2 
ea « Clover , Stult 
Fellowes, Wolcott; Clover Blooms in Mr, McDowell's most characteristic vein, 


pagsmann ; Promotion, | Spaulding + ane depend 

Gitade, Spauiaing; The Fly ‘Trap, Basie This is one Br rican 

‘4rnations, Grieg: The | Flower Faries, r is one of the great American com- 

oaby: NODEENS Selo) Answer, Robyn's Soldier poser's most celebrated works, having 

rate Hummel; At the Regatta, Bngelmann + THE WORLD ReNOWNED among its numbers the well-known “Scot- 

vath? Reinhold; ‘The Jolly Miller Boy. Hoy tish Tone Picture’ and “A Memory.” Each . 
ern) the Brooklet, Ryder; Jack in the ang of the six pieces has for its motto one of i 
‘ Butterfly Flight, Forman ; S Heine's poems, of which the music, written 


ellow Jon yews Merry Chris . 
Mastide, G uils,, dohanning ; 2 Tt is the special favorite of the refined and cultured mus- is aptly illustrative. ‘The pieces are of 
» Gaide. feat saiie nid red Mit puy 0 
il aL pai rear ot Ate ftbauagte tenes mie medium length and are graded from mod- 
“ae of Mrs, M. L. Chapin in B flat $5 erately difficult to dificult. All are char- 
rT Slacksmi Byer: -turne in by Pa’: ity THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER acterized by poetic ace and originality 
Going Litcksmith, Byer ; Nocturne M caowa. . Rare Quality SIDE acterized by J riginality 
Wm. j, the Gypsies, Burgmueller | x 66 Candies of € Bee See On ae of conception, and will amply repay careful 


Mason; ‘Allegro fr Quartet in 
Se $ gro from Qua . 
Morais + Marche | ‘Triumphale, Boe 
Sie ude in D flat, Chopin; Prelude ip ¢ Lar P 
per: Rachmaninoff ; Valse, Chopin + Brida 
Procession, Grieg Witehes’ Dance. Tove 12 
4 Post Chaise, The Brook, MacDowell 


study. 

In addition to the two mentioned above 
the remaining numbers are “By the Fisher- 
man's Hut.” “Love in a Post-chaise.” “The 
Shepherd Boy is a King” and “Blegy.” 

Our edition is a handsome one, speciall: 
prepared and carefully revised. 


In ordering mention “THE PRESSER EDITION” 


THEO. PRESSER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOHMER & COMPANY 


Warerooms, Cor. sth Ave. 22d St., New York 


e First—Since 1 8 


PomecOlmon 


Pe Sotthe Mande. Used by leading plauists every where 
x the care of the HAN y SIMON & OIE. 6 CHM Street, N.Y 


Uni salted foe ee i eioktet 


high grade Grand and Upright Pianos. 
560 Harrison Avenue, Boston 


Pupils of Mrs. K 

‘hia airs. Kate H, Ingram. ee 
po eitling Leaves, Read; Dance of the Sup 
Leaves Cadman ; Lullaby, Brahms + ering 
hds)) pects The Little Boy Blue March 
Happy aagelmann ; Robin 2 
Krpby Blves, Lawson: Belles, of 
Stag, 22+ Wild Rose Waltz, Read; 

S (4 hds.), Sartorio. 


Ryventic 
Dancing 


re the musical pub- 
capige ank with the 


s and 
lic over 59 years” “ 
highest standard pianos of the we 
tide his Grands and the celebrated 
Uprights, rr 
atalog sent ov 


>quest. 
Decker Player Piano, Full information and ¢ a ‘ rg Stes 
Decker & Son, Inc., | NEW YOR 
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WHAT IS THE 


SHEPARD PIANO SYSTEM? 


This ILLUSTRATION tells—partly. It is worth 
reading twice, for it suggests the experience of many an 
earnest teacher— probably your own. 


A teacher (and artistic performer), still dissatisfied and searching, although thoroughly trained 
in SIX Prominent Methods and by THREE of the World's Most Renowned ‘Teachers, came to study 
our System. After Twenty-four hours she said: “I can’t wait to get home and start this work with 
my pupils, Instead of waiting for advanced Technic and difficult Pieces to develop the Artistic 
Sense, Tone Color, Style, Phrasing, Elasticity, Vital and the finer muscular and mental conditions, 
you have succeeded in bringing these Art Principles into the earliest Technic and Pieces, so that the 
pupil simply lives them from the first moment of study. It is no wonder they call ‘Technic fasci- 
nating, or show such Immediate and Musical Results, for this is indeed the ‘Secret of the Artist’ 
that I have been seeking for Fifteen years.” 


Do you not OWE IT TO YOURSELF AND YOUR 
PUPILS to Know More about this not alone Musical, 
but Broadly Educational and Personality Building Work? 
Our New 32 p. Free Booklet gives many helpful suggestions. 


NORMAL COURSES {prey 


Our NORMAL COURSE is given to experienced teachers in Twenty Personal 
Lessons (taken daily if necessary); or by Mail in a Six Months’ Course of Fifty 
Lessons. Our Mail Lessons are as truly Personal and Individual as if you came 
to our New York Studio. 


No Teacher is too busy to take this work. None too learned to greatly 
profit by it; and none too little trained to grasp it. We especially desire 
strong teachers—men and women of State and National Reputation, to 
know this work, for it will make them s#i// stronger and more inspiring 


teachers. Send for our Booklet. 


s 12th large edition, also offers a Course 


Mr. Shepard, author of ‘‘ Harmony Simplified,” now apie in Simplicity and Practical Value. 


in HARMONY BY MAIL, which is said to be a Revel 
Specimen Lesson and Circulars upon request. Address 


The SHEPARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Orange, N. J. 


INCORPORATED 1900 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 


‘College o« Music 


DEGREES OF MUSIC CONFERRED 


1511 Girard Avenue 
K. H. CHANDLER PREST. 


SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 


Advertise Your Fall Sessions in 


THE ETUDE 


SEND FOR SPECIAL RATES 


HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc. 


LESSONS BY MAIL 


In Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition 


YOUR MUSIC IS TORN!!! 


It will take one minute to repair it by using 


MULTUM-IN-PARVO BINDING TAPE 


5-yard roll of white linen or 10-yard 
roll of paper, 25c each, postpaid. 


4632 Chester Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Sternberg School of Music 


CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG, Principal 


Complete Musical Education in all branches 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St, 
PHILADELPHIA PA 


BEETHOVEN CONSERVATORY 


wss=e OF MUSIC @zzT 


The oldest, largest and best music school in Specially Low Rates for 
the West. All branches of music taught, Beginners 


FREE, “e:dsomely Mlustrated Catalogue on application to 


If your music dealer does not carry it, send to 


Theo, Presser, Philadelphia, Pa., 


or Multum-in-Parvo Binder Co., 
624 Arch St., +  Phila., Pa. 


THE BROS, EPSTEIN, N. W. Cor. Taylor and Olive Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
— 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Baltimore, Md. 3 3 : 


Harold Randolph, Director 


Endowed. Thoroughly equipped. Recognition of high standard j 
mand for Peabody Alumni for musical positions throughout United 
ulty of 60 European and American Masters, Concerts by leading 
day, free to pupils. Scholarships, Diplomas, Teacher's Certificates. 
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ates. Fac 
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THE ETUDE 


reader who may desire 


Q. What is meant by the word “Requiem 9” 
(B.S) quicem 
A. A mass for the dead. It is a part of 
the Roman Catholic Church service, but some 
of the great requiems, such as the “Manzoni” 
requiem of Verdi, the great requiem of Ber- 
lioz, and the “German” requiem of Brahms 
are frequently performed at choral concerts 
The requiems of Mozart, Cherubini and Goseex 
are also famous. = 


Q. What is the difference betireen a iv 
and a phrase? (J. L.) mating 
A. A motive is the short theme from which 
a longer pa phrase in the 
melody sen: two notes, 
but it is usual best be de. 
fined as a “pa complete in 
itself and unbroken continuity.” 
has also been called a ngle, definite mu- 
sical thought or idea.” Some writers consider 


a passage us long as a complete m C 
sentence of eight measures a phrase, Theat 
is much difference of opinion 


upon 
ject and many uses of the term. the sub- 


Q. Are double sharps and double 
white keys—the sharps a tone above a the 
double flats a tone below? (Old Subscriber.) 


A, The double sharp is the sign use 

dicate the use of one whole fone henge ins 
the double flat the sign used to indieate on 

tone lower than the notes before which Tes 
signs are used. In practically all eset Pes 
double sharp, as well as the double flat rane 
upon a white Key on the pianoforte. pues 
would be possib: o have it fall upon'a ue it 
Key, as in the case of © double ‘snary Lack 
double flat. Such cases, however, are 2, 2 

that they need not be considered: SO rare 


Q. Shall I instruct mu vocal classe 
nounce the word wind wind or wind? to pro- 


A, This must be determined (D.W.) 
A. ns 8: e determined by a 
f the verse and by the personal tat’ thyme 
teacher. In some districts wind is prefer: eit 
as wind might be considered affectéq (tle 


Q. Is it safe for a young man 
voire culture as soon as” hig 
changed? (M. J.) 


A. It is safer to wait and of 
wait as long as a whole year, -/¢°? better 


to begin 
Poice has 


to 


Q. Do pianists or singers const 
“to themselves” while perform Ned Count 
or do they depend upon theie develo 
natural sense of rhythm to kee. Mok pO 
(WI. HL) o keep strict tyneg 
A. ‘This depends upon the individ, 
count, but the ideal way is to dens 
the rhythmic sense, which is often dey, 
by years spent in counting, y 


Some 
upon 
eloped 


Q. Is there any particular rea; ' 
lishers state that a vocal selection ty Rub- 
Baritone in the Key of D,? or fonds “for 
in the Key of F,” ete.? Is they 


A. If you know the selection 
have a knowledge of the scal 
the vocal limits of the pi 


piece in some other Roween. the 
creat Vi to teache; ‘ ever, 0) 
great. value he sire to hae 


familiar pieces in othe 
. Are the works of Meyerbeey 
caungee as those of Wagner? te 
A. No. 
Q. What is a quadruplet? (yg, 0.) 


A. A group of four notes to 
the time usually given to thre 


CONSIdery 
B.S ered 


. Or six ‘or 
same denomination. Where g movemers the 
been in groups of three, i se t has 
eighth notes in 9/8 time, of the 


notes tne, of 
notes is cated ¢ flehth 
ruplet.” quad 


Q. Has any country ever 
o* six equal tones? 

The Javanese 
. D, B, FH, Ge, 


employed a scale 


‘ale, 


have suc 
‘abeve such a 
Q. Tam told that music that 
tations of the sounds of Nature 4a 
a@ lower class. Kindly tell me 
of the great composers have attey ride! 
itate the sounds of Nature in thea ed to im 
A. Some famous masters have attem ic 
imitate the sound of animal. theeeed to 
at's 


: n 
Fugue.” by Krieger, we have the yan 

the eat. “Maydn attempted {2 mmlawing of 
crowing of the cock and the Ma ltitate “the 


Hon, in the “Seasons” uring of 


Beethoven, in the pastoral 


tried to imitate the nightin 4 
the quail, and Mendelssohn. iy and 
to “The Midsummer Night's Dre 'ture 


to have tried to imitate the 
There are numerous other 

amples are given’ in 
cellent “Eneyelopedic 


Q. What is @ Strathspey? 

A. A quick Scottish dance fi 
time, aie movement ch actur date 
groups of notes consisting op a ecterized 
Fohowed by asixteenty 8 °f 2 dotted 


Unquirey.) 
in 


ter 
GO bY: 
ehth 


Answers to Questions 


A department of expert advic 


Special musical subject 


se for the use of any ETUDE 
information upon some 


Q. When did Weber wri » piece k 
as “Weber's Lage Aer aouite the piece known 
A. The pic 


e to which you refer is falsely 


Tne tt was not written by Web but by 
at W ger. who was a German musician born 


tenberg, 


Q. What is the 
or point (©) and ¢ 
to mark staccato? 


A. The dash or poi ‘ 

is i point indicates that the 
gen ee be played very short. The dot is 
Wrigentbere the note is not so short, Some 
Of the: make a general rule that.in the case 
one-quattent the note should be played for 
the ease a: Of the length indicated, while in 
halt ae Giet jthe dot the note is held for one- 
poinr is ee eneth of the note indicated. The 

is the oldest form of staccato sign. 


Q. What docs “Maga.” mean? (L. 8.) 


A. This is an abb 
Is is revia doe, the 
Italian form of the word ‘Major sore " 


difference between the dash 
he dot (=) used over notes 
(Treble.) 


Q. How is Auber py 4 
A. O-bair, er pronounced? (S. of C-) 
Q. Did 


Dhony?? ( write a “Toy Sym- 


Haydn ervey 
” Zeyn ever 
A. ¥ : ate 
Ject of how’, #ttractive article upon the sub- 
With toy instesy conduct children’s ymphonies 
for April, 199g -EtS appeared in Tie Ercpr 
dren's Depar 


tment, 


Q. Please recon 

». Pleas mm end c 
of Pa to succeed th eens 
and Mi Tapper's work 
nae ory to Succeed in Tt? 
cal and on, the subject trom both the pract 
ender's “Hoy aieel standpoints, Mr. Geo. 
Puptished shorty, whigsies” whieh will, be 
from the pecertly, will treat or the subject 
full of new ideas St22dpoint. Both books are 
fas for musicians and students. 

. quae isa vorschlag? 

+ This ig } ‘ 

Pogiatura of the German term for the ap- 

a or the grace note. 


2. Who ae 
America with Rae seat violinist who toured 


Stein? 
» Venrl Wieniaws 


on the subject 


The Music Life 
is excellent and 


Who is 


ealled the “Saviour of Church 


Palestrina, 
KNOow NO 
A F ¥ Ww 
nd Will Never Forget the Experience. 
aoe 


The coffe 5 
a Ne drinker who has suffered 
changing pcan completely relieved by 

M coffee c en OWS 
Something valuable STOVE Sstining 
© or she has no 
cali a as no Z it. A 
California lady a glen te 
earne by s + 
a Pewutinn the truth about coffee i? 
Or years My husband who has 
Perame ~, 2! a very bilious tem- 
and i siecided to leave off coffee 
not ant astm a trial and as I did 
beverages a trouble of making tw? 

-ostum dean cals T concluded to tty 

1°99 and the results have beer 


that whj 
‘ Mile my hus 
benefited, 7 husband | 


Way, 
been 


has been greatly 


ae haVe myself receiv re 

oper benefit © myself received eve? 
“When , 
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thin in flesh 
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While 


ind very nervous: 
a igh 16 pounds more 
physi ie ‘inte and. J aig 
ysica ron * ryves. 
husband ¥ and in my nerves: 
© have from all hi 

Our little lesson 
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and we _ sor 
> © know something 
Postum, tao Know someth 


ails: 


about 
about 
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DETERMINING THE LESSON 
PRICE. 


BY GEO. C. BENDER. 


[Eprror’s Norr.—The following is a sec- 
Mr. 


tion of the fifth chapter of Geo, 
Bender's work entitled ‘Dollar M 
Lessons, or the Music Teacher as an 
pectiser: That there are dollars in music 
Aapone we all know, but that the famous 
penchers who have made large fortunes in 
eaching have had remarkable personal and 


aiuaieal ability we also know. A mere knowl- 
5 ge of advertising will not in itself make a 
poneune for the teacher, but it a well- 
mown fact that many very a omplished 
peachers fail because they do not know how 
Wy conduct their business properly. This Mr. 
ey has essayed to tell and presents many 
interesting facts about making adv $ 
and following them up until they res 

Pupils. In Mr, Bender's book these matters 
ane treated in far greater detail than in the 
ollowing condensation of a chapter.] 


Tue question of the lesson price is a 
very important one and one which gov- 
erns the teacher’s success to a large 
extent. It is not a question of “What 
will you charge?” so much as “What 
must you charge?” You must not im- 
agine that every dollar taken in teach- 
ing is clear profit. The music teacher, 
if he were to leave his home for a hali- 
hour walk and meet some well-disposed 
Person who gave him a five-dollar bill, 
would not hesitate to assert that the 
five dollars was clear profit. The busi- 
ness man, however, would deduct 
Something for shoe leather, wear, and 
for time involved. Has it ever occurred 
to you that every moment you live 
costs somebody something? There is 
an investment in the very clothes you 
Wear and the food you are digesting 
for which some one has had to pay. 
When an engineer is putting fuel in an 
engine he usually wants to know how 
ieee power is being developed and 
how that power is being dispose¢ 0! 

In establishing a price for Jessons 
the music teacher is usually without 
apy definite system resulting from log- 
cal thinking. When the teacher 1 
feet, “Why do you charge one dor 
Con he is usually disconcerted an 
Onfused. In fact, there is no common 
Pasis upon which the music teacher 
€stablishes a lesson price. The busi- 
ness man does these things better. 


course, every teacher wan as 

fee price as he can get. In his ans” 
ices © get a good return for his ae 
meth together with his unmethodica 
€thods and calculations of his a 
ne 


D 
Penses, he frequently overshoots 


mee mark and finds himself pupil- 
of eh Others believe that it isa 3 gn 
Wee He crICsS to charge as lites Bs 
cae le so long as they undersell al 
Ompetitors and have a large class. 
lese deluded individuals struggle on 

sn 


aye and then exclaim tihng eit 
er money in it.’ Again, many teac 
is accept less than the published price. 
ee Never suspect that the published 
ar is actually keeping awa ars 
a would, perhaps, take advantage © 
& reduction if they but knew of it. 
hese teachers really have two prices. 
ah 's proclaimed and another offered 
busi cir studios. Such methods are un 
sinesslike, 
ane et a fact well known by 5 
is grea c the price asked for any aM 
its ‘aa y controlled by the manner 0 
tory Ho jon, Considerable prepara” 
Ichi ene epee work must be done 
look othe, Public can trained to 
mek at a high price with indifferenct: 
“ad name of this kind of education 1 


y schol 


busine 
rticle 


be 


ertising,” 
BUFINGEE hdtives that cater toi 
ses that cater t i 
Riveiien emphasize quality in their 
ug parents. Other houses lai 
Wertictoe and big quantity The ae 
by ee of the former is characterize’ 
by gamservatism and appeal to the im 
ae ep ©. The advertising of the lat- 
shri} scial sales, 


i high- 


ks about bargains, spe 


and on the whole appeals to the ap- 
parently innate instinct to get more than 
one pays for. The success of either 
method depends upon the ingenuity of 
the advertising manager, 

The same methods are adaptable to 
the needs of the music teacher. If he 
can impress the public that his instruc- 
of a very high order he need 
feel no hesitancy in asking a good price. 
When the advertising is correctly di- 
rected and of the right kind his pa- 
trons are usually willing to pay a good 
In fact, in many cases observed, 
depended more upon the 
teacher’s method of advertising than 
upon his ability. The most. skillful 
teacher cannot command a good price 
if he does not advertise in some 
manner. 

In endeavoring to learn how the mat- 
ter of the lesson price should be de- 
termined let us consider the way in 
which the business man would ap- 
proach the subject. The reader might 
conclude that if a manufacturer re- 
ceives fifteen cents for an article that 
costs ten cents to make, he would gain 
fifty per cent. or five cents profit, on the 
transaction, This is not the case, since 
there are many other expenses incidental 
to selling that raise the cost of the 
article materially. 

The facts that enter in 
tation of the cost of an ar 
prime expense, (2) selling expense, 
profit and loss. 

These might b 

Prime expense includes: 

(a) Living expense— 

1. Household expense. 
. Clothes. 
Rent. 
Light. 
Heat. 


Insurance. 

Music, book magazines, edu- 
cation (possibly including the 
interest upon money invested 

tion). 


tion is 


price. 
the price h 


to the compu- 
ticle are (1) 
(3) 


e further divided thus: 


WOaP on 


in previous educa 
(b) Maintenance expens 
1. Upkeep. 
2, Practice. : 
To these should be added the selling 
or current expenses. 
Selling expenses— 
1, Advertising. 
2, Clerical expenses 
the services of a 
stenographer). 
3. Stationery: postage, etc. 
After these expenses have been com- 
r the margin for profit must. be 
added and then some approximate idea 
of what the lesson price should really 
be can be made. 
Let us take the case 
living in a small town. 


might be: 
_ Household 


(including 
maid or 


puted 


of a married man 
His expenses 


cee «30.00 Monthly 


I 

s 00 
g, Clothes «nvr 3 
3. Rent. age 
4. Light an 
5, Heat Bi 
6. Insurance 
is Music, Boo 
& Upkeep «707° 
0. Practice 4 

$88.5 
Dividing the month into 
a six business J 

ately twenty ; 
eres a daily expense of about $3.40 4 
fay. ” practic is put down as an ex- 
sae ; e from which there 


pense as it takes tim 
is no money return 
If the teacher were 
h business day 
charge ® 
for each hour. 


to give ten les- 
he would thus 
bout thirty-four 
Allow 


sons eac 
be obliged 


xpenses 


to 


cents € a bY 
in syne hour for wasted time and an 
ng ¢ ; ie ane 

2 jer for dinner brings the wor king 
othe ) ¢ a ae 
day down to eight hours with an ex 
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THE ETUDE 


The*Many Moods in Music 


insure to more people happy, self-forgetting recreation than any other form of entertainment. 


Endowed with a tone of infinite iety. ii inati 
anil EonNSeAch nisbled byline mela pianes oe a enon 


Here is that vibrant mass of to: ici: 
that r ne ready for the musician's stormier impulses; 
sobiler acing tinirot Gesell eer oe eel gaipalinataresti ee ene 


If you have been amon: 

y a g the thousands to h the Baldwii r ingi 

P. " Amons hou s to hear the Baldwin under the singing t 

PERRET Pugno its high artistic qualities are known to you. Only Seal touch ot de 
great organization such as The Baldwin Company could develop such qualities. 


By ai a ieipolityst 
es By any equally able economic policy jit is practicable for you to know the Baldwin, though 
in h vhere its triumnhs have been won. We should like to s 
you the catalogue. A line to the nearest agent will bring it at once. sea aca 


Ghe Baldwin Company 


142 W. Fourth Street 


St. Louis 


Chicago 
1013 Olive Street 


262 Wabash Ave. 


San Francisco 


New York 
8 E: 


East 34th Street CINCINNATI gro Sutter Street 
Indianapolis Louisville Bost 

is : ‘on D 
18 N. Penn’a Street © 425S. Fourth Ave. 40 Huntington Ave. 1625 California St. 


BUILDINGS 


Every Branch of 


Dana Hall Music Taught 


Main Building 
Junius Cottage 
The Martha Potter’ 
Hall 


Fine Dormitories 


Thorough 
Discipline 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


In the Most Beautiful and Healthy WARREN OHIO 
3 


Small City in the Country 


PATRONAGE from all sections of the country. Instruction daily and private. 
Practice in buildings devoted to that purpose. Pure water, foodatulfs, etc., from our 
own farm. Maintains in daily rehearsal a large Orchestra, Chorus and two fine Mili- 
tary Bands. Send for a 64-page catalogue and the blue book which gives full information. 


WILLIAM H. DANA, President 
ing a free music supplement valued 


6 CG at $1.00, Mailed upon receipt of 6c. 


CARL FISCHER, Cooper Sq., New York 


Fall Term Opens Sept. 13th 


CORRECTION OF MUSICAL M.LS.S. 


A SPECIALTY 
A. W. BORST, 1505 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Composer of Cantatas: John Gilpin, Mrs. Speaker, ete. 


pays for a sample copy of the Musical 
magazine 


monthly mu 
for Pianists and Violi 


Observer, 


Bablahers Gr Ntcne cant 
ob Thee Buplications "by advertising in 


THE ETU 
SEND FOR RATES 


N. JI. COREY 


Pianist, Organist and Musical Lecturer 


The most Novel, Varied and Beautifully Mustrated Lecture-recitals upon 
é ve the American Platform, 
Siven with success at many of the Universities 
at me iversities, Colleges, Ly 
eee i ‘ges, Lyceums 
ites TIM® Lesturerrcital qn the ** Eroica Sonata of MacDowell” Mr, Corey's 
literary erpretation of which has the composer's own endorsement, is 
especially adapted for music schools and SusrenT Clube: SEC OFS EISEN 
kor information, address 


38 WOODWARD TERRACE, Detroit, Mich, 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
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CHICAGO SCHOOLS 
BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATORY 


NORTH CLARK STREET AND CHICAGO AVE., CHICAGO 
WM. LINCOLN BUSH, Founder KENNETH M. BRADLEY, Director 


The management announces the exclusive teaching engagement of the 
following well-known artists who haye recently been added to the ‘faculty 
of over 4o teachers of national reputation : 

MME. JULIE RIVE-KING MAXIMILIA 

The World-Revowned Pianist America’s Gre 


EDWARD DVORAK 
Director School of Ac 


ACTING and 
LANGUAGES 


WM. A. WILLETT 
Eminent Singer and Instructor 


THE LEADING MUSIC 


SCHOOL OF 


Teachers of International reputation in all departments, 150 free and partial scholarships. 
Fall term begins Sept. 7th. Catalogue free on application to E. SCHMID, Secretary. 


When writing mention department in which interested. ‘The Bush Temple Conservatory uses the Bush & Gertz Pianos. 


American Conservatory 


Kimball Hall 239-253 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


The Leading School of Music and Dramatic Art. Seventy eminent instructors. Unsurpassed Teachers’ 
Training Department. Public School Music. School of Acting, Hart Conway, Director. Diplomas and 
Teachers’ Certificates. Many free advantages. Thirty free scholarships awarded to talented pupils of 
limited means. Twenty-fourth season begins September 9, 1909. Catalog mailed free on application. 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 


Columbia School 
of Music, Chicago 


Clare Osborne Reed, Director 
Offers most complete education for least 
expense in Piano, Voice, Violin, Theory, 
Public School Methods; leading to grad- 
uation and degree. Our graduates occupy 
the foremost positions in the country as 
artists and teachers. Best location and 
equipment in Chicago. Write A. Shaw 
Faulkner, Manager, for illustrated cata- 
logue. Ohio, Building, 328 Wabash 
Avenue, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. D. A. Clippinger’s 
School of Singing 


Fall Term Begins September Ist 


Send for booklet and list of books and pam- 
phlets on the voice. Address 


Mr. D. A. CLIPPINGER 
410 Kimball Hall, Chicago, III. 


“NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


=== EVANSTON-CHICAGO —— 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


University ss School, for the 
A comprehensiv: y of practical and 
theoretica ither 

or as an element of ¢ 


Cosmopolitan 
School of Music 
and Dramatic Art 


Auditorium Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


I. Course in Applied Music, leading to 
the degree of Graduate in Music. 

Il. Course in Theory and History of 
Music, leading to the Degree of 
Bachelor of Music. 

Ill. Post-Graduate Course. 

IV. Literary-Musical Course. 

V. Course in Public School Music 
Methods. bea 

Courses I, I and V include literary stud in 
the College of Liberal Arts or Academy with- 
out extra expense. 

A thorough Preparatory Department is main- 
tained. 

The environment is perfect and social ad- 
vantages superior. Catalogue upon request. 
es 


P. C. LUTKIN, Dean, Evanston, III. 


Unsurpassed faculty of 50. Course 
of study based on best modern educa- 
tional principlee—Diplomas. The 
Best School for earnest pupils, Fall 
season begins Sept. 13th, ’09. Ad- 
dress the Registrar for Catalogue No. 2. 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 
S 


jodern Principles of Artistic, Selentifle and Practleal Value 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


Neer eae mast have read your work with liveliest interest mud grentest pleasure, It is one of the most important 
additions to the pedagogical literature on pianoforte playing published for y aay 

EMINENT TEACHERS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 

z ‘Yoenl, Arthur Beresford. Organ and Theory, Walter Keller. 

Dramatic Art, Winnifrede W. Just. Gymnastic 

engaged for Recitals, 


The heads being: Plano, William H. Sherwood, Director. i 
Violln, Signor Antonio Frosolouo. - Publte School Muske, William Ap, Dramatte Art, Winnitre 
Dancing, Mabel R. Wentwort enehy Gaston Aruaait, PRD. Artist membe i y 
Concerts nd Musto OE ULTALOOUE so ADA I, HOLMES, Secretary 


COURTRIGHT SYSTEM OF MUSICAL KINDERGARTEN 


160 LENOX AVE., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Child Garden Music School 


Normal Classes in Kindergarten Music at 
Studio, Correspondence Courses. 
Send for Catalogue 
MISS JOSEPHINE JONES 
505 Huntington Chambers, Boston, Mass. 


ames and Me 
ight 


Kindergarten and Primary—tInstruction for Teachers by Home Study. 


mn Add 


Send your address and n Gescrip- 
tlve booklet will be mailed free. 


KATHARINE BURROWES, te 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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pense of about forty-three cents per 
hour. Many teachers might devote, let 
us say, three hours per day for practice. 
This would bring the hourly expense 
up to sixty-eight cents for the teacher 
who gives five lessons daily. A selling 
expense of $20.00 per month would 
bring the expense to be charged against 
the lesson up to eighty-seven cents per 
hour. Fifty per cent. profit upon a les- 
son might be considered a fair profit 
If forty-five per cent. profit were to be 
added to this expenditure it would bring 
the lesson price up to $1.50, which 
would not be considered an exorbitant 
price in these days of high cost Gf 
living. : 

Ina manner similar to this the reader 
may estimate his expenses and deter- 
mine what his price should be. Per- 
haps he has imagined that all he re. 
ceived was clear profit and because he 
lived “at home” there was no exience. 
This is all a gréat mistake and the 
teacher who fails to consider the b: ‘. 
ness side of the question is very likely 
doomed for failure. wiely 


——_—__. 
THE GROWTH OF HARMONY 
THOSE who are bewildered by the ¢ : 

plicated dissonances of Richard St sae 

and of many of the modern ww as 
in very much the same conditi 
sic-lovers have been for 

Harmony as we know it to-day 

enormous strides from te ec atl 

even fifty years ago, and there ie a 

knowing where further study of iC ai 

lead the next generation, ~ eo 

The first instance we h 
of a person attempting 
musical sounds on any 
similarity to modern 


titers are 
on as mu- 
many centuries, 


ave on record 
to combine two 
thing approaching 
usage is that of 


Huebald. Hucbald was 1 
A. D., and was a monk ee a 840 
Flanders. His idea w. pe enand, 


as that if ty. 

7 i i 2 2 
sons were singing and one held aenae 
to one note, the other might sin at vile 
He also introduced Ththone 


harmony j s 
and fifths. ‘ Harmony baad Bs fourths 
and fifths is not very ourths 


beautiful ; 
was at least a beginning, It ee. a 
as not for 


some centuries later that somebody qj 

covered that thirds and sixths oa es 
better, and even then many Rone ee 
—or rather listened—very suspicio poked 
this novel form of music, Tt is Mote 
long since the harmonies of Wagr zoe s8 
sternly decried by critics on aoe pea 
his numerous unresolved aches 2 
that is, discords that do not return fase. 
cords, which, theorists believe ae 
the sense of completeness, Grie; eyes 
came in for censure on account ars 
“crude” harmonies, Nowaday peas 
people who applaud these ee 
great fervor find it 

Strauss and Debussy. 
vanced musicians wh 


is only one scale in music. 


. There are 


bination of notes contained in ee Soins 


———— 
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of Artistic Piano Playing 


Fine Arts Building, Chicago, ill. 
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ies, Colle 


AYINE suoce, 
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For full Information uddress, Mary Wood Cha 6; Di 
Ase, Director, 


All musle tencherg 


to investigate urged 


re 
this methog 


8, 5602 Curnegle Hall y 
Address, Dopartment ine Dey ¥er 
: 


kk Cit 
Mich, 


WHAT IS A MUSICIAN? 

IN a recent prize competition conducted 
by the London Musical Herald the read- 
ers were asked to tell in 120 words 
Just what a musician is. Of this some- 
what impractical competition the editor 
says: 

“A remarkable crop of well-consid- 
ered papers is the result. Nearly all 
are good; nearly all work towards the 
kernel—the spirit that lies behind the 
letter. Had we room, we could print 
many more than the few which follow. 
Here and there a significant phrase 
may be noted, as in the paper by 
‘Irene,’ where we read: ‘To be skilled 
in the art of music does not make a 
man a musician any more than to be 
able to speak French makes a man a 
Frenchman,’ ” 

The prize was awarded to the fol- 
lowing: 

“A creature in a world of its own, 
without nationality or time. Often a 
bundle of nerves whose very fibers are 
as sensitive of melody or discord as a 
mellow old Stradivarius, Birth alone 
can supply the virgin soil from which, 
by judicious cultivation, the perfect 
Plant is produced. Music is its breath, 
its soul, its very existence. At its 
prime, frequently an unconventional 
creature, difficult for those without the 
Pale to understand and almest always 4 
direct contradiction to the creature 
called ‘business,’ It js peculiarly im- 
Pressionable, and is ever in cither a 
mapsody of delight or the lowest depth 
a despair. It is in nearly every in- 
srance an unconscious disciple, and 
often dupe of charity.” 
oe to our way of thinking, 
hensive and 4 Sanne being, comuaal 

and thoughtful definitions as 


tive ear 
trative intellect, 
in all musie, 
mM every way 
Ing to apprec 


(2) Seeks the artistic 

and attempts to reveal it 

he can. (3) Though try- 

i ‘ tate music on first heat- 

in . , mus s 

By Ae hasty in passing judgment 
It. (4) Endeavors to be critical 


but 3 4 

antion eaminded, and to welcome 

to Bees ere: (5) Strives always 
aden hi 

fake MS musical knowledge and 


thor : 
eet thorough his musical con- 
- (6) Is willing to try, by 


pat 

fees ae laborious analysis, to fol- 
ies ar : nermost thoughts and work- 
Opinions | aa ser: (7) Has definite 
opportuni sic he has had the 

“ fice ee Studying.” 
is alive Taal as Person whose sou! 
and tender, 


whose sympathies 
heart-strings are tuned 
new wonders of each 
ev < ‘ an recognize in all the 
Vents of life the thaitifestalion a i 
at the heart of things: 
ation of the wonders of 


express hie eerste him moves him t0 
Musical forces otions by means of the 
trol, be thes ove Which he has com 
quence of ees Pipe or the elo- 
Musician a seen OF song, and the (re 
to reach, as ae through these forces: 
telegraphy, the yoo &. Kind of wireless 
auditors, ‘and . responsive hearts of his 
lene Ce Awaken therein the em 
ted stir his own soul.” 


as large, whose 
© respond to the 


Passion, w = 
never be ae thier great or not, must 
Manner: ai ipa in an exaggerate’ 
harrowing  Mhusic—even in the most 
Offend hd Momeint ought never ft 
Main ae .4r, but should always Te 
‘Sic, which desires to give 


Pleasure Mozart 
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Normal Conservatory of Music 
and School of Fine Arts 


‘This Conservatory is conducted after the manner 
of the best, either in this country or in Europe, 
It offers complete musical education at a reason- 
able rate. The courses of study embrace all that 
is necessary to acquire a thorough musical educa- 
tion—Voice, Piano, Organ, Violin or other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, etc. 

Public school music is a strong feature of one of 
the courses, making this Conservatory an 


Ideal School for Supervisors 
Graduates as Supervisors of Public School Music 
are in great demand. Write for circular and full 
particulars as torates. Address 


HAMLIN E, COGSWELL, Mus. M., Director, 
Box A, Inpiana, Pa. 


HARMONY 
BY 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A Practical Course, thoroughly 
tested by many students and found 
satisfactory. 

These Lessons are based on FIRST 
YEAR HARMONY by Thomas 
Tapper. 

Full particulars on application. 

Address, L. O. MAAS, Secretary 


11 West 36th St., care of A. P. Schmidt, 
New York City 


SPECIAL RATES FOR OCTOBER, 1909 


NEW YORK SCHOOLS 


Mr. and Mrs. A. K. Virgil will spend the season 1909-16 in New York 


Re-opening:t: Virgil School of Music 


Monday, Oct. 11th. Entrance examina- 
New prospectus now ready. 
New York 


'n new and commodious quarters, 
tion and enrolment, Saturday, Oct 9th. 


Address, A. K. VIRGIL, 1002 Flatiron Building, 
Of the City” 


nstitute of Musical BACT ornew vork 


amrosch, Director ; 
a i“ ate in all branches of Music 


TERNINA, GIRAUDET. Violin, KNEISEL 
Firtu AVE. 


Advanced school for talented stud 


I ingi School, 
Piano, STOJOWSKI, Singing and Grand Opera Schoo), t= 
For full information address INSTITUTE, 53 


PPLIED MUSIC 
a alg Be W. 59th St, New York City 


Rowe Shelley, Herwesh 
y Rawili 


tins Baker, 


Lon 
V, Dean of the Faculty. 


a) Mary 
and Catalogues. 


INSTITUTE OF 


ATIONAL 
MUSICAL ART CONSERVATORY 


of Music of America 


i , ed in 1891 by Special 
Of the City of New ie Incorporated in 1883 an engre ey sick: 
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Special Course for 
Supervisors of Music 
in Public Schools 


THOMAS TAPPER 
PRINCIPAL 
Examinations and Enrollment 
October 6th, 9th, 1th 


4 P{8Pectus of Supervisors’ Course maile 
Pplication, 


SIX WEEKS’ COURSE 
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Director 


Enrollment days for Fall Term 
Sept. 16th, 17th and 16th 


4 W. 16th Street 
NEW YORK 
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DUNNING SYSTEM OF MUSIC 


STUDY FOR BEGINNERS 
MAKES YOU A SPECIALIST 


PRACTICAL and ARTISTIC 
TT ft mm 
THEORY and APPLICATION 


Presenting a new world in music alike to beginners and advanced pupils. 
“Progress,”’ the 20th century slogan along every line of human 
interest and endeavor, has never been more thoroughly and practically 
exemplified in educational lines thanin the Dunning System of 
Music Study for Beginners. Eurdenedteachersare realizing 
this more each year, also that there is a demand for experts along this 
line of teaching. Endorsed by Leschetizky, Scharwenka, de Pachmann, 
and many others, who pronounce it the most scientific and best in use for 
beginners of any age. The only system whereby the truly normal 
idea is carried out. Normai Training Class for Teach- 
ers’‘open Gct. 2ist, New York City. Address for par- 
ticulars, 


Mrs. CARRIE LOUISE DUNNING 
526 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, New York 


Miss Gertrude Paine, 2 well-known teacher on the 
Pacific Coast, and the only authorized teacher of teackers of the Dunning System 
on the Coast, will hold a normal training course for teachers in Los Angeles, 
California, Sept. Ist, under the same conditions as Mrs. Dunning conducts the 
classes. Address, 


MISS GERTRUDE PAINE, 1023 S. Burlington_Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Music teaches most exquisitely the art of development.—D' Jsraeli. 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC-EDUCATION 


AND 


' ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
CALVIN BRAINARD CADY, Principal 


Have secured for their exclusive use a quiet, commodious house at 900 Beacon street, and will 
occupy it September firs 

Send for announcements Address, until September 1, 225 Newbury street, Boston, Mass.; 
after September 1, yoo Beacon sirect. 


THE FLETCHER MUSIG METHOD 


Can you and your pupils read music rapidly P 

Can you Memorize easily ? 

Do you know with your brain what your fingers play P 

Do you know that Positive Pitch is simply a matter of 
cultivation? ' 


IT IS BECAUSE 


The Fletcher Music Method insures the accomplishment of these 
things both for the Teacher and her Pupil that it is sought by 
Teachers who have already spent years of study abroad or are 
graduates of the leading American Conservatories. 

THE FLETCHER METHOD makes the “nervous musical 
wreck,” the “tired” and “unsuccessful” Teacher an impossibility: 
Such are reflections on the illogical methods they employ. 

IT IS TRUE that the FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD is 
the most expensive and longest Normal course, BUT it is also 
the BEST—the Original—the one most in demand by Conser- 
vatoiers and Parents. 


DR. LYMAN ABBOTT, New York City, said: ‘‘It seems to me more than 
a Method, it is a revolution, and converts musical education from a mere drill and 
drudgery into an inspiration and a life."’ 


How any music teacher could ever allow young pupils to strugle on in the old 
stultifying grind, after seeing your ingenious invention, is beyond my comprehen- 
sion, You are indeed the Froebel of music, and the importance of your educa- 
tional work can not be over-estimated. 

Confident that your influence will become daily more far-reaching, believe 


me, Enthusiastically yours, 
HARVEY WORTHINGTON LOOMIS 


For full particulars apply to 


MRS. EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP 
31 York Terrace, Brookline, Mass., or P, 0. Box 1336 Boston, Mass. 


THE ETUDE 


How can I get more pupils? 


How can I get more money for my 
lessons ? 


Why do some teachers succeed better 
than others? 


How can I raise my standard of teach- 
ing ? 

How can I keep the Interest of beginners? 

How can I teach them Interpretation ? 


What is the best way of teaching Sight 
Reading to beginners ? 


. Should all beginners be given the same 


exercises and treatment? 
What Teaching Pieces shall I use? 


What is the. best way to teach Time and 
Rhythm? 


How can I teach my pupils to Memorize? 


How can I teach the proper use of the 
Damper Pedal? 


What special physical exercises develop 
good technic and tone? 


What is the secret of successful music 
teaching ? 


How can I best prepare to teach? 


Etc., ete., ete. 


FREE SAMPLE LESSONS. 


Mr. SHERWOOD Solves 


<< The Problems 


If you write at once, indicatin 


ol Teachers 


HESE problems, and others that cContiont 
music teachers, are solved in Mr. Williank 
e Sra Correspondence Course 
of Normal Piano Lessons for Teachers 
ee and answers thereon ’ 
is Course of : 

result of Mr. Sherwood’s 30 pai ee the 
teacher and player. His classes are oer ae 
yours? His prices are $8.00 ie co aes 
are yours? Learn from this Course a on at 
apply in your own work, the secret of a son 
This course will also teach you how is su 
your own playing by combining ee 
control so as to enable you to ec ati 
strength, thus making your pla eae 
ae comparatively easy, 
The complete Normal C : 
course of lessons in HARMON Sea a 
TION and COUNTERPOINT by Adolph Roo 
becker and Daniel Protheroe, which oe osen- 
useful to the many teachers who are pea | 
Harmony. No teacher should be ‘ihe Ca 
is 


s,and 
ccess. 
perfect 
on and 
? mize in 
ying of the great 


course. 


Diploma Granted 
ea 


8 an interest } 


in knowing more about these lessons, we will send you, free, answers t¢ 

above questions, also free sample lessons, and our beautiful illustratea ae 

containing much valuable musical information, including a musical distin 
onary, 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


A few Partial Scholarships available, if you apply at Onee 
Nene ee eee ee ee ee 
Siegel-Myers School of Music 32 stesway nau 


= = ILLINOIS 


ELEMENTARY 
PIANO STUDIES 


STUDENTS SELECTED PRIMARY 
STUDIES 


No. 8555. By H. ielmann 
Doubt relieving studies for the per- 
plexed teacher. For the beginner, 
this collection is ideal. Correctly 
practiced, these studies will establish 
a thorough command of the fingers 
and hand. Studies and Pieces from 
the works of Czerny, Kohler, Loes- 
chorn and other noted writers have 
been judiciously introduced. Pro- 
gressively arranged throughout. In 
two books, each 80 cents. 
IECES 
OMe a Or arnold Garters 
Valuable technical problems com- 
bined with those fancy-tickling mel- 
odies which appeal so strongly to 
young pianists. Suitable for the latter 
partof the second year Primarily 
intended to develop an _ instinct 
for beautiful tone, dynamics, and 
touch—complete expression. <A 
splendid volume at an exceptional 
price—75 cents. 
FIRST VELOCITY STUDIES 
No. 7525. By Geza Morvath 
Though technical in character, 
‘these studies are interesting. They 
aim to enliven the rhythmic sense. 
Besides the original studies, many in- 
ventions by Cramer, Gurlitt, Spindler 
and other noted writers have been in- 
cluded. As a preparation for the 
higher grades this assortment is un- 
surpassed. Price, $1.00. 
ETUDES MIGNONNES 
No. 6885. By Paul Wachs 
Fourteen short, smile-producing 
studies for students in the second 
year. While each study deals with a 
specific technical problem, the com- 
poser has most deftly clothed his 
material with sparkling little mel- 
odies that ring of joy and humor, 
This yolume will appeal particularly 
to those pupils who shun technic tn 
the abstract, Send to-day for this 
unique collection. Price but 75 cents, 
TWENTY SHORT EXERCISES 
No, 4248, By Bernhard Wolff 
A treatise that takes cognizance of 
the simple fact that the piano is 
played with two hands—a fact fre- 
quently overlooked. These exercises 
can be studied during the latter part 
of the first year with great benefit. 
Advisory comments as to how to 
practice—a valuable feature—have 
been added by the editor. Price 80c. 
SHORT MELODIOUS STUDIES 
No. 4848, By 1, dwig Schytte 
These studies introduce in a clever 
manner, though simply, double notes, 
Tepeated notes, and chords. Both 
legato and staccato touches are 
treated; in some studies the hands 
use either touch simultaneously, and 
in others, separately. The technical, 
the pleasing, and the interesting are 
Cleverly combined. Price, 60 cents. 


STUDIES AND STUDY PIECES 
No. 2781. By A. Schmoll a 
Tn three books, these BtuGige and 
Pieces supply an abundance 0 aaa 
terial tending to awaken an OPP ho 
tion of artistic piano-playing. ane 
Pupil completing this courte os 
moderately difficult—wi MW a Ae 
acquired, unconsciously, a We 7a 
veloped technical equipment @ of 
Sense of the beautiful, by reese a 
the concrete form in whic. nee 
studies have been written. eee 
EB, R. Kroeger, Books I, JT, 11, each, 
$1.00. 
e 
Take advantage of our large 


by sending for these studies. 
ing, and may save much, Send to-day. 


THEO. PRESSER 


1712 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 


discounts to teachers 
amination costs noth- 
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SELECTED “CZERNY" 
STUDIES 


eengopious Anaotations, ty” EMIL LIEBLING 
IN THREE BOOKS PRICE 90 CENTS EACH 


VALUABLE «nd noteworthy addition to the technical lit- 
erature of the pianoforte. This work represents a 
diligent sifting and careful selection of material from 
the entire works of Czerny, including all the popular 
opus numbers, together with many less known, but 
equally meritorious studies. Mr. Liebling’s editorial 
work has been of the most exact and painstaking 
character from both the technical and interpretative 
sides; the annotations are of real practical value and 
musi-al interest. The three volumes, which are care- 
fully and closely graded, the studies being arranged in progres- 
sive order, range in difficulty from the early second to the sev- 
re mastery of technical detail and his mastery of 
musical expression are truly remarkable; he was a most 
i yriter. 4 
volun ee impossible to study but a small portion of 
his works, and even in the more generally used opus num- 
bers there’are many studies which are unnecessary in the pres- 
ent day. But in practically every volume there is to be found 
some pianistic gem which should not be neglected. ii 
The object of this present compilation is to present nis very, 
best studies of all grades in attractive and convenient form for 
neral use, The success of this work has been of the most 
Aster ai haracter. Itis the best work of the kind ever offered. 
Teds peated from beautifully engraved special plates and 
substantially and thoroughly bound in heavy paper. 


‘ 


THEODORE PRESSER 


PUBLISHER 
+ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


—— JUST ISSUED— 
School of Technic 
cone THE PIANOFORTE, 
By ISIDOR PHILIPP 


PRICE $1.50 


Comprehensive, Exhaustive, Practical. The Last Word trom a 
if i Great Living Authority 


M. PHILIPP is the leading professor of pianoforte playing in the Paris Cone 

vatoine and this work embodies the result of years of experience ot | ie Seer 

and slayer M. Philipp is advanced in thought and methods, ‘thoroughly 2 upon 

of the times, In compiling and arranging this school of fe bee ee 3 

just the needed exercises and upon the logical manner of their ete Baas 

; ibili en F 

The volume opens with a series of Exercises for the Flexibility La nd ere rier position, 

Fingers, chielly based upon holding and repect ae ed Oe Ceres cies exercises are cate 

uh out itanrnes key nantina vanes ot rhytliis, rhythmic treatment ‘and the employm: 

$ being one ot the important features of the work. | oath Cae 

s Seales ard given in full in all keys, with the proper fingering, together with 

models for varied scale practice. This section is treated in an e L ie Rae resi balug givesiai Tel 
Chords and Arpeggios are presented in a thorough manner, grt Sept charas and! 


i i ios ba major an x d 
in all keys with various models for practice, “Arpeggios based on major aiid minor common chores and 
dominmit and diminished seventh chords are given complete, also va 


i 7 ii i rtant feature in modern 
The department of Double Notes is very extensive. Dhis I as ature in modern 
ieclinie,  Senlee iedeuolee te in eouple fe tic ac aeimceniats thirds. The fingering ts given 
in; ifigs aré giv r the chromatic see 
ngering. All fingeritigs aré given for 
fingering i 


a ble inte s fad rms. This isa depart- 
fia Rocaiteies is giyen to the dewelopment of Octave Technic in all forms h F 
A space is 


rial wi r the practice of 
t frequently neglected, but in this work all needful material will be found fo P 
Golaves i a aves, linked octaves and bro! aves, ; 
s fre vrist, legato octaves, lin tt if e 43 yas 
arte nib faci treated, all forms and various fingerings being given. Considerable 
ti ne ran oon fhe trenels and repeated notes and chord: 
rene banter ig devoted to the Glissande and a final Bravura exer 


oe eae ractice is insisted upon in the entire work, and to this end copious annotations are 
ractice 18 Ins! 


Rhythmic : : 
aining the various forms, 4 Bi i cna ic 
eee eee Beata reinel Gucin all eayaiind th Both hava, tleeeby ipaurtigayaceriatie and 
seine ’ 
All the exercises « 
equal training. 


This work may be used in DAILY PRACTICE and should become an indis- 
pataable: partion of the routine work. 


ve 
THEO. PRESSER, Publisher, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Original Melodies with Appropriate Verses 
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EASIER GRADE 
PIANO 
COLLECTIONS 


STANDARD COMPOSITIONS 
Graded and compiled by W. S. B. Mathews 
Six Volumes : Six Grades 
The popularity of this course is duc to its un- 
limited adaptalii : At any stage of the 
pupil's progress some one volume of the course 
can be used with the greatest benefit; and 
since the course is planned+to promote sound 
muscianship, its use will afford much gratifica~ 
tion to both teacher and pupil. In single vol- 
umes, each 50 cents, 


STANDARD GRADED PIECES 
Three volumes covering six grades 
-By W. S. B. Mathews 

No better, more instructive and more music- 
ally attractive course than these Standard 
Graded Piecesin conjunction with the compil- 
er’s Standard Graded Studies can be devised. 
Better to dispense with unskilled experimentas 
tion which results in disappointment, and 
accept the greater and surer results which fol- 
low the use of this widely imitated but un- 
equaled course. By yolume, $1.00 each, 
Write, and see this collection, 


FIRST SONAT/NAS 


A volume of easy, complete sonatinas and 
movements in the sonatina and related forms. 
Modern and classic composers are represented 
in their most pleasing and melodious inspira- 
tions. Musically and practically a work of 
great value affording preparation forthe study 
of the easter classics, Price 50 cents. 


MUSICAL POEMS 


Octav'a Hudson 


Fourteen little tone poems that aim to en- 
liven the imagination. Wholesome and joyous, 
fght and graceful, these little pieces, “with 
their witty texts, are | ound to cultivatea love 
for music in any child. For the teacher of 
children this work is unsurpassed. Price 50 
cents. 


TUNES and RHYMES FOR THE 
PLAYROOM 


Geo. L. Spalding 

Here's a help for the teacher of the kinder- 
garten or any class of young pupils. Fourteen 
mirth-provoking little’ selections (that may be 
sung or played, or both together), accompanied 
by amusing ditties set to melodies fanciful and 
pleasing. A volume full of evident excellence 
at the small price of 50 cents. 


CHILDHOOD DAYS 
Instructive Duets by .Dr. Hans Harthan 

A collection of easy duets adapted for sight 
reading and initial practice in ensemble play- 
ing. Arranged forthe pupil’s playing of ekthay 
the Primo or the Secondo, t> familiarize Meo 
with both clefs. Progressive, melodious and 
interesting. | Price 50 cents. 


A YEAR IN THE LIFE OF A CHILD 
Twelve Little Four-Hand Pieces 
P. Baschinsky 
An attractive volume of original Pieces. 
named respectively after the months br 
year, that offers elementary four-hand n aterial 
in its most interesting and _pleasi i fore 
atehy Verses accompany cach. pic 
75 cents. 


24 PIECES FOR SMALL HANDS 
H. Engelmann 

When you are tooking for pieces in w: 
the practical and the pleasing are ney 
associated, don't overlook this volume | 
is better than many and equal to any, 
the first and second grades. A volume 
musival goodness at the low price of 50 


FIRST DANCE ALBUM 
Twenty-six pieces representing all qd, 
forms. Basy and suitable for ail dave (auce 
siovts, A remarkable collection bound to proces 
at but 50 cents, aS 


hich 


cents, 


FIRST PARLOR PIECES 
y-four characteristic s 


Thir 


clions antici. 


pating every possible need instructive and 
Interesting pieces. No mistake will be mane 
in recommending this collection to, 


the second year, 


30 MELODIOUS PIECES FOR 
FOUR HANDS 


Carl Kolling 


Asan aid in developing steadin 
pose, the value of quiet playing 
overrated. ‘This collection tur 
melodious pieces, written in Lk and w 
in the corps or poneS, Suitable 
second and third years. In two books 

$1.00. » each, 
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ie NEW YORK 


IVERS & 
PIANOS jj 


The beautiful new 
model here illustrated has 
been called the daintiest 
and most charming up- 
right we have ever made. 
Designed on Louis XV 
lines by an artist of na- 
tional repute, it offers a 
graceful medium between 
the severe and the over 
ornate. Musically and 
structurally nothing finer 
can behad. Ivers & Pond 
Pianos represent the experience of half a century of § ; 
building. They are used in over 350 leading | Piano- 
jnstitutions, and 45,000 discriminating homes. S$ educational 


New Model, Style 605 

Embodying the latest i : 
ig a improvements 

LS ond cantemennd h 
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